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Sir 

T am highly gratified, that a man of your talents and © 
standing, appears in defence of the doctrine of endless 
punishment. The public have long looked to Andover for 
such a defence, and Professor Stuart is the man they 
preferred doing it. Your book is styled, ‘Hxegetical Essays 
on several Words relating to Future Pundsitfient? I have 
never heard it disputed, “that it was written to counteract 
the influence of my books, in which the same words are 
discussed. The title indicates this; my books seem di- 
rectly alluded to, p. 151; and I presume you will not 
deny, that my views are denounced in the foliage 
quotation from pp. 12, 13. * 

‘The words that I have selected for present investiga- 
tion, are Aton and ionios, commonly translated forever, 
ever, eternal, everlasting ; especially so translated, when 
they are connected with objects that relate to the invisi- 
ble world. Ihave been induced to select these words, 
because I have, at various times, and especially of late, 
met with not a few speculations and criticisms on them, 
which are singular, and (in my view) widely departing from 
the sober rules of legitimate interpretation. I have seen, 
to my deep regret, many remarks on this awful subject, 
which seem to betray much levity and inconsideration of 
mind ; and not a few, also, which disclose a resolute de- 
termination, (come what will of the laws of exegisis,) to 
support notions on the subject of a future state, that have 
been adopted independently of scriptural inquiry, and 
seem to be maintained in spite of all which the Bible has 
declared. I hope I shall not expose myself to censure 
here, by speaking thus respecting criticisms of this nature. 
I would not treat with disr egard any opinion in theology 
or criticism, which appears to be the ofispring of serious 
investigation and real effort to seek after the truth, al- 
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though its author may have greatly mistaken the path of 
truth. But when I see rash and adventurous criticisms 
thrown out, before the public, which are evidently the 
offspring neither of patient investigation, nor yet of a se- 
rious desire to know what the Bible has decided, but in- 
tended only to remove the difficulties which the scriptures 
throw in the way of opinions entertained by the authors 
of such criticisms, and to lull the consciences of men 
who are uneasy about the subject of future punishment, 
I feel constrained at least to make an effort, to bring be- 

- fore the public a full investigation of the meaning of the 
words in question, and to afford them, if it be m my 
power, more easy and ample means of judging i in regard 
to the criticisms above named, than is afforded by any of 
the popular works now generally read.’ 

Am I the person, whose writings are alluded to in the 
above quotation ? If I am not, it is a pity you was not 
more definite in your allusions. . Admitting I am not, still 
the importance of the subject, and your g ceneral censures 
of Uniyersalists, demand they should not be silent on the 
present occasion. That I am here alluded to, I presume 
will not be denied. 

After reading these unqualified denunciations, some 
persons may be disposed to ask, Ist. If what Mr Stuart 
here says-be true, why did he not select a few. of these 
“rash and adventurous criticisms,’ and expose them ? Why 
condemn in the gross, which is easily done, yet afford not 
a single specimen, in proof of his sweeping condemnation? 
He is not even fair enough, to inform his readers, in 
what books such adventurous criticisms are to be found, 
nor does he deign to name the man who was foolish 
enough to make them. Does Mr Stuart suppose, that his 
mere ipse dixit isto determine what is truth—who has, 
or has not adopted correct ‘rules of scripture interpreta. 
tion ?’ and, that we have not so much-sense, as to see 
through all this disguise ? He attacked Dr Miller open- 
ly ; and he has attacked Dr Channing more than once 
openly. He attacked E. S. G. openly; and repeats 
his attack on the same writer openly, in this very book. 
Why all this shyness, then, openly to attack books which 
he so severely condemns ? He must have some strange 
partiality for the feelings of their author, or some con- 
cealed reason, for pursuing so different a course on the 
present occasion. 
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2d. Some may also ask—Does Mr Stuart believe 
what he so strongly affirms in the above quotation ? Ifhe 
does ; why stoop so low as to write a book to counteract 
the influence of such palpably erroneous criticisms ? Why 
turn aside from his official duties, to oppose openly, or 
covertly, ‘rash and adventurous criticisms,? so ‘ widely 
departing from the sober rules of legitimate bite ‘pretation 2 2? 
They were altogether below his notice, in any way what- 
ever. Their own absurdity was.a a sufficient exposure of 
them. But it seems, Hercules must leave business of _ 
the greatest importance, to kill a fly. We remember, Mr 
Stuart, among other reasons, urged his official duties, as 
an excuse, for refusing the author of these criticisms an 
explanation of some of his own criticisms, in his letters 
to Dr Channing.* Had such an explanation been given, 
_it might have saved him from being a Universalist, yea, 
from everlasting misery, according to Mr Stuart’s doctrine. 

But such, sir, is the way you have sunk my writings ; 
and it is proper in this connexion, to notice, how highly 


* To some readers, the allusion here, needs the following expla- 
nation. Jt was in reading Mr Stuart's Letters to Dr Channing, in 
the year 1819, doubts ial first created in my mind, that the doc- 
trine of endless misery might be false. They were ‘created by his 
comments on Philip. 1.10, 11, and Rev. v. 8—14. See Mr Stuart’s 
Letters, p. 101,102, 2d edition. Being unable to reconcile his com- 
ments on these texts, with the doctrine of endless punishment, I 
laid before him my difficulties, in a series of letters, published in 
the Universalist Magazine, 1820, signed ‘ An Inquirer ajter Truth.’ 
In these letters, I urged Mr Stuart, in an earnest and respectful 
manner, to relieve my difficulties, ‘by reconciling his comments 
with this doctrine. But this he declined, and urged among other 
Sunes his official duties as his excuse. See his letter published in 
Maz. 821. Finding he would not relieve my difficuities, which 
his Se had unintentionally created, I had no other alterna- 
tive left me, but to examine the subject more fully for myself. My 
books are before the public, which are the result of that examina- 
tion, and are the writings Mr Stuart covertly attacks in his pres- 
ent publication. Regret is unavailing ; but I do regret, and Mr 
Stuart ought to regret it, that if univer rsal salvation be an error, he 
did not give me the needed explanation. If an ounce of ptevention 
is worth a pound of cure, an ounce then might have prevented me 
from being a Universalist; for all my prejudices and habits of 
thinking, were in favor of endless punishment. But unfortu- 
nately, Mr Stuart’s patient is now ina different stage of this dis- 

order and mere simples will not probably remove his complaints. 

However, if my own heart does not greatly deceive me, I stand 

ready calmly and candidly to examine the evidence he may pro- 
duce to show me my error. 
1* 
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you raise your present publication, designed as an anti~ 
dote to my ‘rash and adventurous criticisms.’ Your 
first essay appeared, soine time ago, in the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims. Jn your letter to the editor, you said—‘ Yet a 
critical, radical, philological, and exegetical investigation 
of the important words ston, and Aionios, is at least not 
commonly to be met with ; ‘and if it is to be found, (1 
mean, in such a shape as is satisfactory to an earnest ‘in- 
quirer, who lays aside attachment to system and seeks 
for simple truth,) it is not within my knowledge of books.’ 
~ On p. 61, 62, you add;—‘ But if there be any critical and 
hermeneutical essay of this nature, which goes the full 
length of the subject, it is unknown to me; and I have 
merely followed my own plan in the above researches, 
and made all my investigations, without the aid of any 
lexicons or commentators.’ I regret seeing these state- 
ments for your own sake. Some will say, they savor of 
egotism and literary vanity. But they are not strictly 
true ; for you repeatedly quote lexicons, and spend from 
ten to twelve pages in animadverting on those which did 
not accord with your views;—p. 62-72. Commentators, 
as we shall see afterwards, were also consulted. And it 
is certain, you have not gone ‘ the full length of the sub- 
ject, for you have not laid before your readers, all, but 
only a few examples of the usage of oulm in the old Tes- 
tament. Your task is not done until this is accomplished ; 

and yet you call cial you have done, ‘ a severe task.’ p. 16. 

But it seems, ‘an earnest inquirer, who seeks for sim- 
ple truth,’ could not find a correct and full investigation 
of this subject, until you favored the world with your 
essay. It is sufficiently loaded with the titles ‘ critical, 
radical, philological, exegetical, and hermeneutical;’ but 
they do not add to its value, in the eyes of one who ‘ seeks 
for simple truth.’ These splendid titles aside, and I see 
nothing in it to make me ashamed of an essay in the 
same subject in my second inquiry. But let us proceed 
to— 

*Sect. I. Importance of the subject.’ Here you employ 
about ten pages in asswning and asserting the immortality 
of man’s soul, its existence in a disembodied state, and that 
an this state it is to suffer orenjoy. It is very obvious, that 
these assumed doctrines form the basis of your whole 
system of future punishment. I therefore spend more 
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time than was desirable, in noticing this part of your book. 

If this part of it is false, you have been building without 

any solid foundation. You must commence ‘another de 

novo examination.’ Itis on this ground you must examine 

the subject with me ; for it is my honest opinion, the whole 

doctrine of future punishment, whether limited or endless, 

depends on this,—Is the soul immortal ? and 1s tt capable of 
suffering or enjoyment in an intermediate state ? And all 

this is done, without the slightest reference to the Bible,. 
in proof of what you advance. In your very first para- 
graph you say—‘ To a being endued with a spirit which 

can never cease to exist, and who can live at most but a 

few years in the present world, the question, What is to 
be his future condition ? is the most important question 

that can possibly be agitated. Will his condition after 

death be unchangeable ? Will his probation be at an end, 

when his present life shall cease ? And if so, on what 

does the happiness or misery of his future state depend ? 

Here, the whole ground of debate is assumed at the very 

outset ; for if man has not such a spirit, your ten pages 
at once fall to the ground. Some of these questions ap- 
pear strange, if you believe man is to be changed from 
corruption to incorruption, from mortality to immortality, 
in the resurrection. If you do—why ask—‘ Will his 
condition after death be unchangeable ?’? And unless you 

can find in the Bible, that men are to be raised wnmortal 
sinners, where do you find your subjects for endless pun- 

ishment ? Even on your own assumed principles, the 

question ought to be, Will his retribution be at an end 
when his present life shall cease ? 

In your second paragraph, you say—‘ An instinctive 
desire of happiness and dread of misery, form an elemen- 
tary part of the nature which man possesses. They are 
interwoven with the very being of his soul, and must be 
immortal as the spint from which they spring. At the 
prospect of happiness, he is filled with delightful antici- 
pations, which make existence a blessing, and cause the 
soul to exult in the possession of its powers and capaci- 
ties; at the prospect of misery without relief and without 
end, an instinctive horror closes every avenue of pleasure, 
and the soul loathes its own existence, and would fain 
resign the possession of it.? Yes, sir—‘ at the prospect of 
misery, without relief and without end, an instinctive horror 
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closes every avenue of pleasure, and the soul loathes its 
own existence,’ for some have resigned it by suicide, or 
dragged out a miserable existence in amad-house. Your 
statement is verified by abundant examples in the present 
day. Yet, with these examples before their eyes, many 
preach ‘misery without relief and without end,’ without 
much examination, is this doctrine true ? It is high time 
it was examined, that we may know, whether we ought 
to be ‘filled with delightful anticipations, exult in the 
possession of our powers and capacities, or be filled with 
instinctive horror, loathe cur own existence,’ and curse 
the day in which we were born. But I ask, Have not 
brutes an ‘instinctive desire of happiness and dread of 
misery,’ as well as man ? If so, they are immortal, accord- 
ing to your argument. By the soul, here, you cannot 
mean the life; for this can be, and is often, resigned. No ; 
you mean, what is called ‘the wmmortal soul,’ which, 
though a man ‘would fain resign the possession of it,’ 
you say in your next paragraph, cannot be done. Yor 
thus write;— 

‘This however it cannot do. He who made us, in his 
own wmage, made us immortal like himself; immortal in 
regard to the powers and faculties, as well as the exist- 
ence, of the soul ; the immortal subjects, therefore, of 
happiness or misery in the future state. We can no 
more cease to be the subjects of the one or of the other, 
than we can cease to be what we are—rational, sentient 
beings, whose very constitution, whose essential nature, 
necessarily involves with its existence the experience of 
either happiness or misery.’ Is not this, sir, assuming the 
whole ground of discussion, and precludes all debate, 
about the terms Aion and Mionios expressing, the endless 
duration of punishment ? If he who made us, made us 
‘the immortal subjects of happiness or misery in the fu- 
ture state,’ our immortality in happiness or misery, is 
certain from ourcreation. But, where do you find it 
_ said in scripture, that God created us immortal ? Was 
there imimortal misery as well as happiness in God ; for 
you say he ‘made us in his own image ?’? And if God 
‘made us immortal like himself; immortal in regard to 
the powers and faculties, as well as the existence of the 
soul,’ how do you make it appear, that life and immor- 
tality are brought to light in the Gospel ? We shall see 
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presently, that you declare they are brought to light only 
there. But if only there, are not you mistaken in these 
statements ? 

In your next paragraph, you say—‘ There will be— 
there can be no important difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the point now under consideration; at least, 
there can be no important difference, among those who 
believe in the immortality of the soul.’ But as I do not 
believe this, an ‘important difference’ does exist be- 
tween us, by your own showing. For this reason, it 
is of ‘unspeakable moment,’ first to settle the question— 
Is the soul immortal ? Ifit is not, the case is essentially 
altered. At any rate, with me, you must not take it for 
granted—talk of the immortal soul, and appeal as foliows 
to the prejudices and passions of your readers. ‘ How 
are these great questions to be answered? The im- 
mortal soul, that is not sunk in the grossest ignorance, 
or rendered insensible by the most debasing sensuality 
and love of the world, cannot but feel an interest—an all- 
pervading interest—in this inquiry. Good men exhibit 
their interest in it, by long continued and solicitous in- 
quiries into their spiritual condition and prospects ; and 
even the wicked, in most cases, exhibit their interest, 
also in the question, by their constant efforts, in one 
way and another, to bring themselves into a condition 
of quiet with regardtoit.’? I may ask here, Ist: How came 
man to have such an immortal soul? Did God give it to 
him? And is it communicated from one to another by 
generation? But, do men propagate immortal souls ? 
or, does God impart such a soul to every child born— 
and, even to the fruit of the most sinful connexions? 
But, 

2d. How came such an immortal soul, to be ‘sunk 

_ inthe grossest ignorance,’ and ‘rendered insensible by 
the most debasing sensuality and love of the world ?” 
This, sir, is a great change on an immortal soul, if it was 
pure and holy when first given to man. It is evident, 
this immortal soul has not much power or inclination to 
keep itself pure, or it would not get into such a condi- 
tion. And if an immortal being, can be thus far changed 
to the worse, what security is there against other immortal 
beings, getting into this or a worse condition, and re- 

_« Maining so to endless duration? But, 
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3d. It seems this immortal soul, even in its ignorant, 
imsensible, and debased condition, still shows ‘an all- 
pervading interest’ about its future and eternal condi- 
tion. Good men do this; and ‘even the wicked, in 
most cases, exhibit their interest also’ in this question, 
according to your statements. But you ought to notice 
the following among other facts about this. Good and 
bad men in all nations, just show an interest about this, 
according to the religious system they have imbibed. 
Their views and feelings, fears and hopes, are the off- 
spring of their creed, and are shaped and modified by 
their religious teachers. But another fact is—if we re- 
cur to the Bible, where do we find either good or bad 
men, showing the solicitude which you describe, about 
their future happy or miserable condition ? I find nothing 
like your solicitude, nor does the Bible record a single 
instance, of either a good or bad man, ending his days by 
suicide, from anxiety or distress about his future condi- 
tion. But we have plenty of such instances in our day, 
and it is surprising we have so few, if your creed ba 
true. But [beseech you, sir, to consider, if your doc- 
trine of an immortal soul, does not throw the life and 
immortality brought to light in the Gospel into the shade ; 
and has been, mm past ages, the main support of supersti- 
tion. 

In your next paragraph, you say—‘ All sober and 
rational men will surely be disposed to ask, from what quar- 
ter can these all important inquiries have light thrown 
upon them ? what cheering sun is there which will shed 
his radiance over the darkness which rests upon them, and - 
disclose them tous by the full light of day ?? What 
these ‘ all-important inquiries’ are, we have seen above. 
To your questions here, you reply in the following 
words. ‘ The hight of nature can never scatter the dark- 
ness in question. ‘This light has never yet sufficed to 
make even the question clear, to any portion of our be- 
nighted race, whether the soul of man is immortal ? 
Cicero, incomparably the most able defender of the soul’s 
immortality of which the heathen world can yet boast, 
very ingenuously confesses, that after all the arguments 
which he had adduced in order to confirm the doctrine 
in question, it so fell out, that his mind was satisfied of it, 
only when directly employed in contemplating the argu- 
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ments adduced in its favor. At all other times, he fell 
unconsciously into a state of doubt and darkness. It is 
notorious, also, that Socrates, the next most able advo- 
cate among the heathen for the same doctrine, has ad- 
duced arguments to establish the never-ceasing existence 

of the soul, which will not bear the test of examination. 
Such is the argument by which he endeavours to prove, 
that we shall always continue to exist because we al- 
ways have existed ; and this last proposition he labors to 
establish ; on the ground that all our present acquisi- 
tions of knowledge are only so many reminiscences of 
what we formerly knew, in a state of existence antece- 
dent to our present one. Unhappy lot of philosophy, to 
be doomed thus to prop itself up, with supports so weak 
and fragile as this! How can the soul be filled with 
consolation, in prospect of death, without some better 
and more cheering light than can spring from such a 
source ? How can it quench its thirst for immortality 

by drinking in such impure and turbid streams as these : 

Poor wandering heathen! How true it is—and what a 
glorious, blessed truth it is—that “life and immortality 
are brought to light in the gospel!” It is equally true. 
that they are brought to light only there.’ On this 
quotation I remark— 

Ist. I most cordially subscribe to your statement, that 
life and immortality are brought to light only in the Gos- 
pel. But how then could you say, God made us ‘in his 
own image,’ and made us ‘immortal subjects, therefore, 
of happiness or misery in the future state ?? Does the 
Gospel, sir, bring to light any other life and immortality, 
but by a resurrection from the dead? If it does, I will 
thank you to show this, for here I confess ignorance, 
- But if it does not, what comes of all you have said, about 
the immortality of the soul, and its punishment after 
death ? It is no better than Cicero or Socrates’ talk 
concerning it. For,— 

2d. What arguments have you adduced, which will 
bear the test of examination, that the soul is immortal ? 
I find none, except assertions ; and had not Cicero and 
Socrates as good a right to assert about this as you 
have? If you have any arguments, which prove the 
immortality of the soul, 1 hope you will produce them. 
But he that has learned to quench his thirst for immor- 
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tality at the Gospel fount, will look on your streams, and 
those of Cicero and Socrates, as all ‘ impure and turbid;’ 
and will say, Poor wandering Christian! as well as hea- 
then, who has a desire to quench his thirst at any other. 
_ 3d. Cicero’s state of mind, and that of many Chris+ 
_tians, strongly resemble each other. If he was in doubt, 
so are they, as to the soul and its condition after death. . 
They live all their days in doubts and fears, and when 
they come to dic, with most of them, death is.a leap in 
the dark. No wonder ; for instead of looking for an im- 
mortal life by a resurrection from the dead, their thoughts 
are fixed on a life of happiness or misery for their im- 
mortal souls at death. But, they have as little solid 
Bible ground for this, as Socrates had for his antecedent 
existence. No wonder that both should doubt. 

In your next paragraph, you proceed to say—‘ Thus 
much then is certainly plain. Ifthe heathen did not, and, 
all their circumstances and passions considered, could not 
sufficiently answer the inquiry which respects the immor- 
tal existence of the soul; much less could they satisfac- 
iortily answer the questions, whether our future state 1s to 
be happy or miserable. And if either, on what condi- 
tions is our happiness or misery suspended? These. 
awfully momentous questions, they never did answer.’ 
To this I should cordially agree, if you confined your 
‘future state,’ to ‘the resurrection state ;’ for the heathen 
knew nothing ofa future life by a resurrection from the 
dead, but deemed it incredible. But what you evident- 
ly mean is,—‘the wmmortal existence of the soul’ after 
death, and its happiness or misery in a disembodied state. 
But certainly they taught the immortality of the soul, 
its happiness and misery after death, and also described 
—‘on what conditions’ its happiness and misery were 
suspended. You have declared ‘the hght of nature’ did 
not teach them ; it never sufficed to make the question 
clear—‘ whether the soul of man is immortal?’ I beg 
of you then to inform us, how they came by those opin- 
ions; for you also declare, life and immortality are brought 
to light only in the Gospel, concerning which the heathen 
world know nothing. But if we are created immortal, 
yea, ‘the immortal subjects of happiness or misery in the 
future state,’ and if this is known by ‘an instinctive de- 
sire of happiness and dread of misery,’ life and immor- 
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tality were brought to light before Adam sinned, before 
the Gospel was announced, before there was any need 
of preaching it. If your views are correct, we are, and 
should have remained immortal beings, if the Gospel had 
never been heard of. But, [ repeat it, will you be kind 
enough to point out the place in the Bible, where the 
soul is called immortal ?* or, that speaks of any other 
immortality to man, but by a resurrection from the dead ? 
And where do you find the Bible speaking as you do, 
p. 59—‘ Can all this avail me, when I stand an unem- 
bodied, naked, helpless spirit before his searching eye, 
and the tribunal of his almighty power?’ Where did you 
learn such sentiments and language, ‘guided by the sen- 
timents of the Bible, investigated by means of the usual 
and impartial principles of interpretation,’ of which you 
speak ? p. 10. May I not rather say, in your own words, 
p. 12, does not this—‘ disclose a resolute determination 
(come what will of the laws of exegesis) to support no- 
tions on the subject of a future state, that have been 
adopted independently of scriptural inquiry, and seem to 
be maintained in spitt of all which the Bible has de- 
clared ?? And in spite of your own declaration—‘ how 
true it is—and what a glorious, blessed truth it is—that. 
“life and immortality are brought to light inthe Gospel !” 
it is equally true, that they are brought to light only 
there.’ 

It is indeed a glorious, blessed truth, that life and im- 
mortality are brought to light in the Gospel. But why 
then say, p. 8,—‘ after all the toil and pains of casuists 
and philosophers, it remains true, that the Gospel, and 
the Gospel only, has ‘ brought life and immortality to 
light” in a satisfactory manner?’ [From your using the 
phrase ‘ salisfactory manner,’ you seem to intimate that 
casuists and philosophers have brought life and immor- 
tality to light, though not in a satisfactory manner, 
But if this be true, how could you say, ‘life and immor- 
tality are brought to light only in the gospel?’ In fact, 


* If the Bible does not sxy the soul is immortal, why do you assert 
this? Ought you not rather to doubt the correctness of this opinion 2 
On p. 60, you teach me thus to reason on subjects, about which ihe 
scriptures are silent. I presume you do not contend fer cither lost or 
unrerealed revelations, in support of your opinions. If you do, I cate 
nothing about such kind of authority. : 
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if ‘an instinctive desire of happiness and dread of mis~ 
ery,’ is proof of the immortality of the soul, it is certain 
life and immortality are brought to ight in another way 
besides the Gospel. From the following statement, 
there can be little doubt, you believe in some other 
source of light on this subject. You say, p. 8,—‘ nor has 
all the light which has been cast upon the subject of the 
soul’s immortality, since the Gospel was first published, 
enabled men, independently of the Gospel itself, to de- 
monstrate this truth ; certainly not to show, with any 
good degree of satisfaction, what the future state of the 
soul will be.’ Well; permit me to ask, for information, 
whence did such light emanate on this subject ‘ inde- 
pendently of the Gospel itself?’ It seems this light, as 
yet, does not enable men to demonstrate the ‘ soul’s im- 
mortality,’ or ‘with any good degree of satisfaction’ to 
show ‘what the future state of the soul will be.’ But 
perhaps it may so much increase, that life and immortal- 
ity shall be brought to hght independently of the Gospel, 
and the Gospel be no longer needed. But if ‘life and 
immortality are brought to light oly in the Gospel,’ why 
say all this about other ways by which these things are 
brought to light ? You add—‘ if there be any satisfactory 
light, then, on the momentous question of a future state, 
it must be sought from the word of Ged.’ Strike out 
the word ‘ satisfactory’ here, and we are agreed; for I 
must think, that in proportion as hgkt is supposed to be 
. shed on this subject from any other source, in the same 
proportion we shall cease to esteem the hght of the glo- 
rious Gospel of Christ. 

But you add—‘ Most men among us either expressly 
acknowledge, or else implicitly concede,’ that ‘the Gos- 
pel only, has ‘ brought life and immortality to light” in 
a satisfactory manner.’ I contend, sir, that they are 
brought to light im no other manner, but by the Gospel. 
But you add, ‘the latter, even those do, who make stren- 
uous efforts to show that the scriptures can be construed 
in such a way, as to render the doctrine of the ultimate, 
universal happiness of mankind at least probable ; al- 
though. at the same time, unconsciously perhaps to 
themselves, they reason from principles which are not 
deduced from the scriptures, but from their own appre~ 
hensions, in regard to what is proper or improper under 
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the divine government of rational beings.’ Universalists 
are here plainly alluded to, and the charge you bring 
against them is a serious one. it is founded on the 
supposition, that you know better than they do— what 
is proper or pre under the divine government of 
rational beings,’ and that you can deduce from scripture, 
principles, and reason upon them, that it is periecly 
proper under the divine - government, that many ‘ rationai 
beings’ should suffer ‘ misery without relief and without 
end.’ But-we wish you to understand, in all time cow- 
ing, that we are willing to lay aside all a priort reason- 
ings, and discuss with you any given text in the Bible, 

what is. its meaning on the subject in question. If you 
think, ‘they reason from principles which are not de- 
duced from the scriptures, but from their own apprehen- 
sions in regard to what is proper or improper under the 
divine government of rational beings,’ I assure you our 
opinion is mutual respecting each other. We return the 
compliment, that ‘unconsciously perhaps’ to yourself, 
you reason from your own apprehensions, and not from 
‘ principles which are deduced from the scriptures.” Who 
is most correct ? is the question to be decided. But after 
stating the great ignorance of the heathen respecting the 
immortality of the soul, its happiness and misery in a 
future state, and on what conditions these depended, you 
have the following remarkable words, page 8. ‘How 
did they know that he (God) had made man in his own 
image ; much less, that man had been redeemed by the 
death of God’s beloved son ?’ It is evident here, that you 
speak of all mankind. But surely it may be asked, re- 
deemed by the death of God’s own beloved son from 
what ? Is it from hell? Ifso, do you send some to 
hell, who have been redeemed from it by the death of 
God’s own beloved son? But can it possibly be true, 
that God made us—‘in his own image ;’ made us ‘the 
immortal subjects of happiness or misery in the fu- 
ture state ;’ afterwards redeemed us from hell by the 
death of his own beloved son ;’ and yet, after all, some 
of us must suffer ‘misery without relief and without 
end?’ Redeemed from hell, yet sent to it, looks to me 
very like a contradiction in terms. But if it be true, no 
wonder ‘an instinctive horror closes every avenue of 
pleasure, and the soul loathes its own existence, and’ 
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would fain resign the possession of it,’ on account of the 
very character ‘of the being who gave man his existence. 
To love and adore sucha being i is impossible. But per- 
haps you mean, that it is from sin, God has redeemed 
man ‘by the death of his own beloved son.’ If this be 
the case, why send any to hell to suffer ‘misery without 
relief and without end?’ I have always understood, that 
arthodox people send men to hell, because they were not * 
redeemed from stn by the death of God’s own beloved 
son. Ifthose sent to hell are not redeemed from either 
ofthese things, will you be kind enough to inform us, 
from what they are redeemed? I am aware, Universal 
Redemption is now popular orthodoxy. This is not Cal- 
vinism. This is not the doctrine of the Andover creed. 
But ifit is the doctrine of the Bible, your cause is ruined. 

Concerning the heathen, you say, page 8—‘ they did 
not know any thing definite, respecting either the hap- 
piness which the Gospel proffers to the penitent and obe- . 
dient, or the miseries which are threatened to the im- 
penitent and disobedient, in the world to come.’ But 
are you not mistaken? Did not the heathen proffer to 
the penitent and obedient happiness, and threaten misery 
to the impenitent and disobedient after death? If hap- 
piness and misery, for the wmmortal soul in a disembodied 
-state; be taught in the Gospel, it is beyond all fair de- 
bate, that such doctrines were known and taught among 
the heathen.* The language and sentiments, now en- 
tertained among Christians, respecting the soul and its 
misery after death, are the same, in all material respects, 
as existed among the ancient heathen nations. 

Again you say, page 9—‘the Bible, then, is the only 
sure source of knowledge, in regard to the future destiny 
of our race. ‘This alone is to be relied on, in the ulti- 
mate settlement of the great question, whether we are to 
be forever happy or miserable.’ Your using the word 
swre here, seems still to imply, that you have some other 
source of light ‘in regard to the future destiny of our 
race’ than the Bible. But if there is another source of 
light, | will thank you to state distinctly what it is ; for 
I know of no other. I would propose the following ad- 
dition to your words: ‘This alone is to be relied on, in 
the ultimate settlement of the great question, whether we 


* Sce pages 90, 107, where you advocate this doctrine. 
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are all to be forever happy, or all forever miserable.’ I 
have here inserted the word all for the following rea- 
sons ? 
ist. You are not pleased with Universalists, because 
they think the Bible settles the ‘ great question,’ that alt 
are to be forever happy. But why are you displeased? 
No doubt, because you think the scriptures do not teach 
this. But, admitting a sect should arise, who taught the 
Bible settles the ‘great question,’ that all are to be 
forever miserable, would you not be equally displeased ; 
and would assign as a reason, that this is also unscrip- 
tural? Universal misery, then, and universal salvation, 
are both wrong in your estimation. But 
2d. Supposing umversal damnation was actually the 
doctrine of scripture, would you, or could you be pleased 
with it? Ifthis was God’s pleasure, it ought to be yours. 
But would you not think this gave a strange view of the 
character of God ? and if such was alleged as the doc- 
trine of scripture, would not all the Bible be examined 
with scrupulous care, to see if a wrong construction was 
not given to it? But how can the number rendered mis- 
erable, materially alter this case? The whole damned 
would shock us; but if one half, or a fourth are only 
damned, we think God good enough. But ifthe old or- 
thodox doctrine be true, that Godis as much glorified in the 
damnation of sinners as in their salvation, why not send 
the whole of us to misery ‘ without relief and without end ?? 
3d. You think the true doctrine of the Bible is, that a 
part of the human race, is to be forever happy, and a part 
forever miserable. This is your belief, and this your es- 
says were written todefend. Well; permit me to ask, is 
it your belief, that you are one of the number who shal} 
be forever miserable ? I presume not; for those who 
send others most freely to hell, are always careful to ex- 
empt themselves. But consider yourself one of the sub- 
jects of this misery, ‘without relief and without end. - 
Take your station here, and view the subject on all sides 
seriously. Or, let the question be, to decide between 
unwersal salvation and universal damnation, and perhaps 
you could find some pretty strong arguments in favor of 
the former, even in the Bible. Perhaps you might think, 
that there was some force in the reasonings of Universal- 
ists from the divine benevolence. But I agree that the 
Qx* 
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Bible, and the Bible alone, shall determine the point in dis- 
pute between us. : 

You ask,—‘ But how is this question to be settled by the 
Bible? Is this to be done, by carrying along with us, 
when we go to interpret the Bible, principles which decide 
beforehand what in our view the Bible ought fo speak, and 
to draw from these conclusions as to what it does speak ?? 
I answer, no; but I know of no sect, who is more guilty 
of this practice than your own. But you ask—‘ Is any 
other book on earth interpreted in this manner ? or, at 
Jeast, if it be so, do not all men declaim against the un- 
fairness and the partiality of such an interpretation ?’ 
Certainly. You add— After all, surely it cannot be for 
the ultimate interest of any intelligent and rational being, 
who is favored with the scriptures, to force on thema 
method of interpretation which he would complain of when 

applied to any other book.’ Agreed. But I shall pre- 

sently show, you force on the scriptures ‘a method of in- 
terpretation’ contrary to your own rules of interpreta- 
tion; contrary to the comments of your own orthodox 
commentators ; yea, contrary to your usual practice on 
the subjects of religious discussion. j 

The remainder of this, and your next paragraph, are 
employed in assumptions and remarks, respecting a future 
state, and whether the next state is, or is not, a state of 
‘probation which is disciplinary. You have learned by 
this time, you will have no trouble from me in contending 
that ‘the means of grace are to be enjoyed in hell,’ or, 
“that misery of itself will make men penitent.’ I would 
only here remark, in passing, that laws of exegesis you did 
not need to set at defiance, for you do not pretend to go 
to the Bible, to‘prove the immortality of the soul ; hence 
was saved the trouble of carrying with you ‘ principles 
which decide beforehand whatit ought to speak. should 
like to see, how by such laws you prove from the Bible its 
immortality. 

In your next paragraph you mention ‘the conflicting 
spirit of the times, and the widely spread belief, that all 
our race will eventually be happy inanother world.’ Yes, 
sir, the war between truth and error is hot and extensive. 
The belief ‘that all our race will eventually be happy, is 
not only widely spread, but it is still spreading with great 
rapidity. If this be indeed an error, I am truly sorry 
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your book is calculated to confirm them in it. You, and 
your sect, have taken the alarm at the rapid spread of this 
doctrine. Your fears are well founded ; for if all left or- 
thodox societies who believe it, there would be many a_ 
pew to sell or let. We are pleased to see, that the former 
popular modes of putting down Universalism do not answer 
your purpose. You have appealed to the Bible ; and to 
the Bible we shall go with you, and it shall be explained, 
too, according to your own rules of scripture interpreta- 
tion. 

You express your hope—‘ that there are some, at least, 
who will feel it to be their duty and their interest, seri- 
ously and impartially to examine and consider, what the 
scriptures have said, relative to the important question 
about the duration of future happiness and misery.’ My 

- fear is, sir, that many, very many, will not do this, but will 
go on, just believing as thé church believes about it. If 
aman wishes to continue a believer in endless punish- 
ment, my advice to him is, not to think, or read, or exam- 
ine this subject sertously and wnpartially. If he does ven- 
ture to dothis, and is not embarrassed by worldly consid- 
erations, he will soon abandon this doctrine. I beseech 
you, sir, to. go on with the work of investigation. No class of 
people are more pleased than Universalists are, that you 
have come forward to defend endless punishment. They 
court an appeal to the Bible, ‘investigated by means of 
the usual and impartial principles of interpretation,’ on 
the point in question. Let it, however, be distinctly re- 
membered, they do not admit that your sect is infallible, 
or that you are the only people who can interpret the 
scriptures by just rules of interpretation. 

It appears your difficulty, respecting all being ultimate- 
ly happy, arises from this, that many ‘die in a state ofim 
penitency.’ But why should this present-any difficulty to 
you, who believe all have ‘ been redeemed by the death of 
God’s own beloved son ?’ Andifyou abandoned the unscrip- 
tural doctrine of the immortality of the soul, the question 
would then be, how are all raised in the resurrection at 
the last day ? Should you contend, all will be raised just 
as they died, I forbear stating the insuperable difficulties 
in which this involves you. Should you say, the change 
from mortality to immortality, from corruption to incorrup- 

_ tion in the resurrection, shall only take place on such as 
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were believers in this world, it only increases your diffi- 
culties,—which I also forbear naming. And if you admit, 
all shall be raised incorruptible and immortal, I then ask, 
where does the scriptures speak of incorruptible, wmmortal 
sinners, either before or after the resurrection? Prove to me 
there are immortal, iwmcorruptible sinners, and I shall be- 
lieve instantly that they shall remain so to endless duration. 

In your next paragraph, you say—‘I purposely avoid, | 
therefore, all remarks here on objections against the doc- 
trine of endless future punishment, drawn from consider- 
ations respecting the divine benevolence,* which the minds 
of many men appear to entertain, in consequence of rea- 
soning abstractedly, and independently of the scriptures, 
about the nature of God and the desert of sin.’ But, sir, 
if Universalists do sometimes reason in this way, it seems 
you and others do the same, by your own showing. Inp, 
65 of your letters to Dr Millar, you say—‘ And in all our 
final views of the nature and operations of the Divine Be- 
ing, are we not greatly influenced by the previous deduc- 
tions of pure reason in respect to his nature and attri- 
butes?’ But I pass this, and ask—is it not fromthe scrip- 
tures we do learn the nature, or rather the character of 
God and the desert of sin? And is it not as proper to 
reason from the divine benevolence, that all will ultimately 
be happy, as for you to reason from the divine severity, 
that endless punishment is true? If God is love, I need 
hardly ask, who reasons most to the honor of his charac- 
ter? We are all liable to be led astray, by false influ- 
ence and false reasoning in our religious opinions, and 
early education ; the sect you belong to ; the station you 
occupy ; the living it procures ; and the long established 
popularity of the doctrine ; may all have an insensible 
influence on your mind, in favor of endless punishment. It 
is certain, if Universalists be in error, they have suffered 
a good deal for their honest opinions. But as an indivi- 
dual, I am willing to wave all the arguments drawn from 
the divine benevolence, and bring the question between 
us to— What sath the scriptures ? 


*Dr Allen, of Bowdoin College, pursued the same prudent course ; 
for he waved all considerations of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, so far as it bears ‘on the goodness, and mercy, and justice 
of God, in the order of his kingdom, or the interests of the uni- 
verse, p. 3. It is no easy task to reconcile endless punishment 
with divine goodness, which accounts for the common reluctance 
to engage in it. 
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But you say—‘ To settle the question, whether endless 
punishment is possible, before we come to the scriptures 
for investigation ; and then to search them merely to see 
_ whether we cannot find something to confirm our views, 
or to remove the difficulties which the Bible throws in 
our way,—is virtually to renounce the scriptures as our 
guide, and to set up our own conclusions and reasonings 
in the place of them.’ I wish these excellent remarks 
were engraved on every heart. But in view of them, 
permit me to ask, why you have gone on assuming the 
immortality of the soul, its punishment after death, and a 
‘oreat day of retribution’ as truth? Are not all these, 
and other things you have assumed, important parts of the 
question in discussion? You consider it certain, that 
there is to be punishment in a future state. You, and 
many others, take this for granted, and just.do what you 
condemn. You come to the scriptures—‘ to search them, 
merely to see whether you cannot find something to con- 
firm your views, or to remove the difficulties which the 
Bible throws in your way.’ By your own showing, is not 
this—‘ virtually to renounce the scriptures as our guide, 
and to set up our own conclusiens and reasonings in the 
place of them ?? As we lay no claim ‘to wmfallibility our- 
selves, neither do we admit the claims of others to it. 

Your next paragraph is only a repetition of what is 
_saidbefore, But in your next, you say—‘ It is in the New 
Testament, that ‘life andimmortality are brought to light,” 
and it is there too, that we may of course expect the state 
and duration of either reward or punishment in the future 
world to be most fully and clearly revealed.’ On this I 
remark Ist, that you still go on assuming, that there 1s to 
be a punishment in a future state. 2d. Did you not say 
above—‘ How true it is—and what a glorious, blessed 
truth it is—that “life and immortality are brought to light 
_ in the Gospel!” It is equally true, that they are brought 
to light only there ?? But here you say—‘ It is in the New 
Testament,that “life and immortality are brought tolight,””’ 
which intimates the Gospel was not known until New Tes- 
tament times, and consequently life and immortality were 
before unknown. But is not this a mistake ? for Paul de- 
clares, Gal. iii. 8—‘ and the scripture, foreseeing that God 
would justify the heathen through faith, preached before 
the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all ma- 
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tions be blessed.’ Do,you indeed believe, that those whe 
lived under the Mosaic dispensation were ignorant of life 
and immortality ? Is not this, sir, the very blessing, with 
which all nations were to be blessed in Abraham’s seed, 
which is Christ ? Is it not the very grace given in Christ 
before the i ay began, and was made manifest by his 
appearing ° How made manifest ? not by the doctrine 
being first announced by him, but by the fact of his re- 
surrection from the dead, to die no more. He was the 
first begotten from the dead, who arose as the first fruits 
of them who sleep. Although you here intimate, that 
‘life and immortality ’? were not brought to light until the 
New Testament was written, I cannot think this is your 
settled opinion. I suspect you had the following reasons 
for giving such a representation : 

Ist. Had you advocated, that life and immortality were 
brought to light in the Old Testament, the question in- 
stantly occurs—how happens it, that your doctrine of end- 
less punishment is not brought to light there ? You at- 
tempt no proof of this doctrine from the Old, nor do you 
account for its silence on this subject. Indeed, to be 
consistent, and to save the doctrine of endless punishment, 
you must advocate, that the Old Testament does not 
teach the doctrine of a future life in any shape. If you 
believe, that endless punishment is taught inthe Old Tes- 
tament, how could you say—‘ it is in the New Testament, 
that life and immortality are brought to light?’ But, 
should you deny it is taught there, it may be asked, How 
could persons in those days avoid endless punishment, 
seeing no revelation was given on the subject? I per- 
ceive, you advocate future punishment from the Old Tes-_ 
tament. But I do not find you advocate its endless dura- 
tion ; notwithstanding oulin rendered everlasting and for- 
ever, is about as often applied to punishment there, as 
ion and aionios are to it in the New. 

2d. You were about to build the doctrine of endless 
punishment, on the usage of aion and aionws in the New 
Testament. It became therefore a matter of necessity, 
to advocate that life and immortality are brought to light 
only there. It would involve a palpable contradiction, to 
say endless punishment is taught in the Old Testament, 
_ yet that life and immortality-are not taught there. 

But let us look again at the above statement. Your 
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saying— it isin the New Testament that “life and immor- 
tality are brought to light,” and it is there too that we may 
of course expect the state and duration of either reward 
or punishment in the future world to be most fully and 
clearly revealed,’ seems to imply that you think this was 
revealed before the New Testament appeared. I am 
glad to see this; but how does this agree to the first part 
of this very sentence, that ‘it is in the New Testament 
that “‘ life and immortality are brought to light ?”’ But I 
pass this, to ask—Is a future immortal life in endless mis- 
ery brought to light in the gospel, either in the Old or 
New Testament? If it is, why did you not say—‘ how 
true it is—and what a glorious, blessed truth it is—that 
life and immortality in endless misery are brought to light 
in the Gospel?’ It is equally true, that they are brought 
to light only there. And why not, in agreement to this, 
might we not expect to find—‘ the gospel of misery with- 
out relief and without end’ mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament ? But couldthis be Gospel or good news to Mr 
Stuart, or to any being in the universe of Ged ? 

But you add—‘I seek not doubtful evidence. I am 
to exhibit that which is or ought to be convincing. At 
least, | intend to exhibit that, which my own mind is un- 
able to resist ; and which, I would hope, may assist others 
in their inquiries relative to our subject.’ But I can say 
the very same, in respect to all I have written on this 
subject. I might in justice to myself say more; for I 
have in my books at least attempted to show how my 
texts prove my positions, and disprove endless punishment. 
But you merely class the texts, where aion and atonios 
are used to suit yourself; you assert what, you think 
they mean; and this is the assistdnce your ‘critical, 
radical, philological, and exegetical’ essay affords your 
‘earnest inquirer who seeks for simple truth.’ Should 
any one doubt this, a very slight look at your essay must 
convince him of its truth. 

T agree with you in your last paragraph of prefatory 
matter, that the original scriptures— are the only legi- 
timate source of ultimate appeal in all controverted sub- 
jects of religion.’ This appeal is now to be made by you, 
on the controverted question of endless punishment. 
Should it fail of being established by you—I ask, in the 
words of Solomon—‘t What can the man do that cometh 
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after the king ?? But, sir, the doctrine, that all our race 
will ultimately be happy, is too plainly taught in the com- 
mon version, to be expunged by criticisms on the origi- 
nal. This version has produced nine tenths of all the 
Universalists who now exist. And surely you must know, 
that your most critical and intelligent commentators have 
done much to confirm them in their opinions. This doc- 
trine was so taught in the original scriptures, that the 
translators, though believers in endless punishment, could 
not conceal it in the version they have given us. It is not 
a new version, but a new Bible which can destroy it. An 
appeal to ‘the original scriptures,’ ever has, and ever will 

prove dangerous to your doctrine of endless punishment. — 

In the last sentence of this paragraph, you speak of 
‘the general wmpression, which the present essay is de- 
signed to make.’ I have no doubt, you designed it should 
make a very general impression, in favor of endless pun- — 
ishment. But I must greatly err in judgment, if it does 
not produce an impression, and that too among the most 
intelligent part of the community, that the doctrine of 
endless punishment cannot be defended, even by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, of Andover. Dr Beecher preached against 
universal salvation, and converts were made toit. Ihave 
no doubt your book will add to their number. 

I have now finished my remarks on your prefatory mat- 
ter. But} as according to your statements, all my ‘ rash 
and adventurous criticisms,’ originated in my setting at de- 
fiance the proper rules of interpretation, before I proceed 
further, it is necessary to settle preliminaries with you 
about this. Do you ask by what rules of interpretation 
I mean to be guided in prosecuting my examination of 
your book ? I answer, By your own rules. By the rules 
you have published to the world, and by which you con- 
ducted your controversies with Dr Millar and others. 
What [ shall quote, will be taken from your own books, » 
from translations of works which you approve, and some of 
these rules are found in your present publication. To this 
you can have no possible objection. Ishall only notice one 
of these here, as it is the only one, which Ihave observed 
in all your writings, to which I seriously object. In your 
letters to Dr Millar, p. 7, you thus address him.’ Whe- 
ther the rejection of the doctrine of eternal generation be 
so important, and so fraught with danger, as you seem to 
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think, isa proper subject of examination. The doctrine 
must first be proved true, before the inference can be fairly 
drawn, that the rejection of itis impious. But unless it 
can be made very plain—unless it can be irrefragably 
proved, perhaps it is not expedient to pronounce the re- 
jection of it to be impious and heretical ; especially, if as is 
probable, a majority of orthodox Christians in this country 
reject it.’ To this rule, or mode of determining what is 
truth, I seriously object ; for, 
1st. What has a majority of American orthodox Chris- 
tians to do, in determining the truth or falsehood of any 
doctrine ? Do you not say, p. 68, in the same book, 
‘The Bible is the only and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. What this saith is orthodoxy.’ And ‘it mat- 
ters not to the unprejudiced inquirer, what writers or 
preachers have inculcated as theology, if it be not sup- 
ported by the word of God.’ But here, by this rule, 
you make a majority of American orthodox Christians 
save a doctrine from being ‘ wptous and heretical.’ 
2d. Is it the rejection of universal salvation by a ma- 
jority of American orthodox Christians, which renders it both 
ampious and heretical? From the above rule, it should 
seem, that whenever a majority of American orthodox Chris- 
tians shall be pleased to embrace the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation, it will neither be umpious nor heretical to be- 
lieve it. Butto use your own words, is not this—‘ setting 
at defiance all scripture rules of interpretation ?’ 
3d. A majority of orthodox Christians in this country 
probably consider Universal salvation to be impious and 
heretical. But,—‘ whether the reception of the doctrine 
_ of universal salvation be so important and so fraught with 
danger, as they seem to. think, is a proper subject 
of examination. The doctrine must first be proved false, 
before the inference can be fairly drawn, that the recep- 
tion of it is impious. Unless it can be made very plain’ 
—unless it can be irrefragably proved false, perhaps it is 
not expedient to pronounce the reception of it to be im- 
pious and heretical, especially, if, as is certain, a number 
in orthodox churches believe it, and most intelligent men 
are rapidly embracing it. 
In your next paragraph, p. 14, you inform us what 
course you intend to pursue in the present essay. You 
say—‘ in pursuing the inquiry about the scriptural mean- 
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ing of aton and atonios (forever and everlasting) I pro- 
pose to investigate the meaning of these words among pro- 
fane Greek writers ; thew meaning in the New Testament ; 
the meaning of the corresponding words in the Old Testament, 
which have been translated by aion and aionios; the mean- 
ing of these last words in the Septuagint ; then to present 
a brief view of the bearing, which the testimony exhibited 
an respect to these words has on the duration of future pun- 
ishment ; and lastly, to make some remarks on the abuse 
of these words, and on some mistaken criticisms with regard 
fo them.’ But I ask, Is this a scriptural rational course, 
if you wish to come at the truth, respecting aion and 
aionios inthe New Testament ? You are to begin with the 
‘meaning of these words among profane Greek writers,’ 
or their classical usage ? But is not this beginning at 
the wrong end: Is not this seeking correct views of 
these words, where thisis not likely to be found? Yea, 
where false views may be imbibed by your own show- 
ing? Yousay, p. 139, ‘Have we yet to learn, after 
so many able lexicons and commentaries on the New 
Testament Greek have been published, that when the 
Hebrewsemployedthe wordsof this language, they attach- 
ed to very many of them peculiarities of meaning which 
may be sought for in vain in classic authors.’ The elas- 
sics, then, is a wrong source, to seek for those ‘ peculiari- 
ties of meaning,’ by your own showing. , 

You will then probably ask me, whether I would have 
you commence your investigation of aon and aionios, with 
the usage of these words in the New Testament ? I an- 
swer,no ; forif many Greek words there have ‘ pecultar- 
ties of meaning which may be sought for in vain in classic 
authors,’ it is not to classic Greek, nor New Testament 
Greek, we must have recourse for correct information, but 
to the source whence these ‘peculiarities of meaning’ ori- 
ginated. What then was this source? was it ‘Talmudic 
and Rabbinic usage of words ? We should conclude thus 
from the course you pursue; for Talmudic and Rabbinic 
writers are referred to, as we shall see, for the sense you 
attach to words in the present discussion. ‘They are your 
authority, for meanings you attach to ation and atonies con- 
trary to most lexicographers and critics. To these blind 
guides we are referred repeatedly, which will be noticed 
in the course of our remarks. 
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You will then ask, where I would have you begin your 
- investigations, as the true source of such ‘ pecuharites of 
meaning ?’ You shall tell us yourself; and as this is a 
point of some importance, it is proper it should be fully 
laid before the reader. In the quotation which has just 
been made, you say—‘ When the Hebrews employed the 
words of this language, they attachedto very many ofthem 
pecultartites of meaning, which may be sought for in vain 
in classic authors.’ You say further, p. 53—‘ In short, the 
most unpractised observer as to the phenomena of lan- 
guage, cannot help remarking, that aon is throughout 
the Old Testament the word corresponding to oulm, which 
the Seventy have almost uniformly appropriated to this 
purpose. Nothing can be clearer, than that they consid- 
ered it as the equivalent of oulm.’ But to show that the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament must explain the language 
of the New Testament, I must quote you more fully. In 
your translation of Jahn’s dissertations, p. 18, you speak 
as follows : 

‘'The Greek of the New Testament, moreover, is not 
such as is found in ancient Greek authors ; nor can it be 
learned from the study of these alone. It is a dialect, 
which the Jews, (and consequently the writers of the New 
Testament) spoke and wrote, in the primitive ages of 
Christianity. It is intermixed with many Hebraisms, 

Chaldaisms, and Syriasms ; and many of these may be 
illustrated by the use of the Arabic language. The un- 
derstanding and illustration of the New Testament, there- 
fore, depends very much on the knowledge of the He-. 
brew, and its kindred dialects.’ In your preface to Mr 
Stone’s translation of ‘ Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth,’ you say—‘ The christian religion is built 
upon the Jewish. The christian scriptures are intimately 
connected with the Jewish sacred books, and they cannot 
be understood and explained, except by means of them. 
The words of the New Testament are Greek ;*but its 
idioms, its costume, its manner of thought and reasoning, 
its allusions, in short, the tout ensemble of it is Jewish ; nor 
can these ever be duly understood by any person who is 
ignorant of the Jewish nation, its laws, customs, and his- 
tory.’ After such statements, who could have thought 
that you would begin your investigation of the meaning 
of ation and aionios, with the classic usage of these words ? 
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And is it not passing strange, if ‘the christian religion 
is built upon the Jewish,’ and if ‘ the christian scriptures 
are intimately connected with the Jewish sacred books, 
and they cannot be understood and explained, except by 
means of them,’ that you should make so little use of the 
Jewish sacred books to explain the meaning of aion and 
aionios, in the New Testament ? Why begin with the 
classic. usage of these words ? And why merely give us 
afew specimens of the usage of oulm, their corresponding 
word in the Hebrew? | 
But you say again, in your translation of Jahn, pp. 11; 
“the Hebrew and the Chaldee of the Old Testament, 
were the languages of an oriental region, very diverse from 
ours :' and the Greek of the New Testament in respect to 
the ideas which were attached to words, in regard to 
phrases, and to the whole contour of language, is conform- 
ed to the oriental tongues. The languages then of both 
the Old Testament andthe New, differ as much from the 
western tongues, as the oriental fashions of dress differ 
from ours. Besides, our sacred books were written many 
ages ago ; since which, many significations of words have 
been changed, in various ways, and circumscribed some- 
times within wider, and sometimes within narrower limits. 
‘The consequence is, that oftentimes it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find in our language any words, by which those 
ancient words can be in any tolerable manner expressed. 
If, therefore, as we have seen, even the better versions 
cannot, in all respects, adequately express the original, 
but necessarily express sometimes more, and some- 
times less than the sacred writer does,—it is evident that 
the theologian, whose duty it is to investigate everything 
with nicety, and accurately to define and describe the 
limits of every sentiment, can in no way fully ieoetlid 
the duties of his office, by merely consulting versions.’ 
Such are the excellent remarks you give us. But if— 
‘the Greek of the New Testament, in respect to the ideas 
which are attached to words, in regard to phrases, and to 
the whole coniour of language is conformed to the oriental 
tongues, why not go at once to the oriental tongues, in 
interpreting aion, atonios, hades, sheol, and Gehennain your 
essays. Again, if the ‘ "sacred books were written many 
ages ago, since ‘which time, many significations of words 
have been changed, in various ways, and circumscribed 
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sometimes within wider, and sometimes within narrower 
limits,’ why forget thisin your present publication ? For 
example, these words must not be decked in a classical 
or modern dress, but in an oriental one. Aion and aiemos 
must be construed conformable to oul, the corresponding 
word in the. Hebrew, so must hades to sheol. ‘The term 
hades among the Greeks, included a tarfarus, or place 
of misery, but sheol among the Hebrews did not ; ahd this 
is a striking example of your remark above, that ‘ even 
the better versions cannot, in all respects, adequately ex- 
press the original,’ But hades was the nearest word 
which the Greek language afforded, to express the He- 
brew sheol. But you tell us, it isthe duty of the theolo- 
gian ‘to investigate everything with nicety, and accu- 
rately to define and describe the limits of every senti- 
ment.’ I may add, Gehenna, in the New Testament, must 
not, sir, as you do, be construed according to the notions 
of Rabbinical and Talmudic Jews, or, the heathen sense 
which men have attached to it, but according to its Old 
Testament usage. If‘ it is extremely difficult to find in 
our languages any words, by which those ancient words 
can be in any tolerable manner expressed,’ better leave 
the words untranslated, than give a false rendering ; and 
every one must judge for himself, from the scope of the 
writer, what is its meaning. 

You tell us, that since eur sacred books were written, 
‘many significations of words have been changed, in va- 
rious ways.’ Yes, sir, it is this change, in the significa- 
tion of scripture words, which has occasioned endless de- 
bates and divisions among Christians. And ifthey shall 
ever come to be agreed, it must be, by all returning to 
the Bible, and understanding neither more nor less than 
the sacred writers meant to convey by the words they 
used. I amtruly sorry, you have not observed your own 
excellent rules about this, in your present book. I have 
some other rules of interpretation to quote from you ; but 
these will be introduced in their proper place. 

“Sect. 2. Classical use of the words in question.’ This you 
dispatch in a few sentences, probably finding investiga- 
‘tion here little to your advantage.. Though you say, in 
classical use aion and aionios mean efernily, you admit, 
they also mean ‘ tune of life, age of man, age, considered 
as aspace of time.’ Il urther, you tell us they bear many 
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senses ‘wholly foreign to the Greek classical authors,’ 
and have senses given them ‘ which are peculiar to the 
writers of Hebrew Greek.’ And on p. 26, you inform us 
-——‘the New Testament usage differs from the classical 
one, viz. in that aion in the New Testament, most usually 
means an indefinite, unlimited period of time ; whereas 
in the classics, the sense aevum, seculum, age, genera- 
tion, (in respect to time,) appears to be its more usual 
meaning.’ By yourown showing then, if ation in the New 
Testament means in most cases endless duration, the sa- 
cred writers must have widely departed from its ‘usual mean- 
mg’ inthe classics. But isthis true ? and iftrue, after what 
idiom did they copy? Was it the Septuagint version or the 
Hebrew ? If it was, to the Septuagint and Hebrew of 
the Old Testament we must go, for an explanation of 
the sense they attached to aion. But, do you not avoid 
going there to prove endless punishment ? You admit 
elsewhere, that both Greeks and Hebrews had other 
modes of speech to express endless duration besides aion, 
aionios, and oulm. But is it not a very unaccountable 
thing, that you should not attempt a proof of endless pun- 
ishment, from either the Hebrew or Septuagint, from 
these words, or any mode of expression whatever? If 
such a doctrine is in the Old Testament, I have no doubt 
but you could have found it. Ifit is not, the New 
Testament writers could not derive it from this source, 
nor copy after Old Testament idiom in expressing it, when 
they so widely departed from the usual classical sense 
of aon and atontos. 

Sect. 3. The meaning of the words in question, as em- 
ployed by the writers of the New Testament.’ You say— 
‘On this inquiry, of course, depends substantially the 
issue of the question before us.’ This must be a great 
mistake ; for, by your own rules of interpretation, it must 
‘depend on the meaning and usage of oulm in the Old Tes- 
tament ; and until it is examined, how can any who are 
‘willing, seriously and laboriously to inquire what they 
ought to believe in respect to the momentous subject be 
fore us,’ form'a correct judgment respecting it 2 By your 
own rules— We are prepared for a proper investigation 
of this subject, only when we come to it with correct gen- 
eral views of the latitude and peculiarities’ of oul, as 
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€ exhibited in the Old Testament.’ You assert, that you 
have gone— the full length of the subject.’ This can 
never be true, until you have gone the full length of the 
Bable. 

I find, that the very same things you condemn in others, 
you do yourself. After saying—‘ I must beg my readers, 
therefore, to have patience, and bear with me while I en- 
deavour to conduct them, step by step, through every in- 
stance in which the words gion and avntos are employed 
inthe New Testament,’ youthus write :—‘ There are short- 
er methods of dispatching the subject in hand ; and these 
are, to decide it by affirming positively in regard to it, and 
substituting this for a labored process of proof; or by 
producing a few instances which may seem to support 
the theory advanced by any writer, and neglecting the 
rest ; or lastly, by conjecturing what the words in ques- 
tion ought to mean, instead of proving what they do mean.’ 

Let us see if you have not done this. ‘These short’ 
methods of dispatching the subject are, Ist. To ‘ decide 
it by affirming positively in regard to it, and substituting 
this for a labored process of proof.’ Now, sir—what ‘la- 
bored process of proof’? have you given us on a@ single 
text, that endless punishment is taught in it ? Not on a sin- 
gle text. And although you have given us all the texts, 
where ation and atomos occur in the New Testament, 
what have you done more, than to ‘ affirm positively’ con- 
cerning their meaning ? And can you deny—you have not 
decided, that the soul is immortal, by ‘ affirming positively ’ 
that itis ? You affirm, without the shadow of proof, that 
God made us ‘the immortal subjects of happiness or mis- 
ery in the future state.’ 

2d. ‘ By producing a few instances, which may seem 
to support the theory advanced by a writer, and neglect- 
ing the rest.’ This is precisely the way you have dis- 
patched the subject, respecting oulm, rendered everlasting 
and forever in the Old Testament. And yet, by your 
own rules of scripture interpretation, on the sense and 
usage of oulm, depends the issue of the question before 
us. While you neglected this, it was of little use, by your 
own showing, to give us all the texts in the New Testa- 
ment in which ation occurs. 

3d. ‘ By conjecturing what the words in question ought 
to mean, instead of proving what they do mean.’ Now, 
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this is just what you have done. You have conjectured 
and asserted, what aon means in the various texts you 
bring forward. You bring texts together, according to 
your own mode of classification ; conjecture and assert 
their meaning ; and this is the amount of your labor. 
You do not evenattempt to prove, that aion or aionios ex- 
press the endless duration of punishment. It would be 
difficult to devise any shorter methods of dispatching 
the subject in hand, than those you have adopted. You 
would smile at Universalists, if they adopted the same 
methods to put down the doctrine of endless punishment, 
or establish universal salvation. 

But in your next paragraph, you boldly affirm, ‘I 
have engaged in the severe task of endeavouring to make 
a thorough examination.’ I know, from some experience, 
that to make a thorough examination, is a severe task. 
But this you have not done ; for only a few examples of 

‘oulm are produced, and what individual text, in which 
aion or aiomos occur, have you thoroughly examined and 
laid before your readers? Name such a text, if you 
please ? I did not call my essay on this same subject, 
‘ acritical, radical, philological, exegetical, and hermeneu- 
tical’ investigation: but yours does not convince me that 
it is a less ‘ thorough examination’ of the subject. Your 
superficial examination of oulm, the reader may find 
supplied in my essay. 

But you proceed to say—‘ If there be any future pun- 
ishment, it belongs, of course, to a future state, z. e. to 
the invisible world. Our first inquiry, then, will natu- 
rally be, in what sense are the words aion and aonios 
employed, when used with reference to the things of the im- 
visible world 2?’ This is certainly not strictly correct, for 
all punishment is future to the offence on account of 
which it is inflicted, though in this world. ‘The phrases, 
‘future state, mvisible world,’ are not Bible phrases, nor 
can I find the scriptures speaking of any such punish- 
ment as you mention. By these phrases you mean, an 
intermediate state for the naked, mmortal soul. But it 
ought first to be proved, that such a state exists, and that 
men have such souls to be punished in it. J am not very 
fond, sir, that you should assume these things as true. 
But, permit me to ask, why did you not say—‘ Our first 
inquiry, then, will naturally be, in what sense’ is the 
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word oulm employed, when used with reference to the 
things of the invisible world ?’ And ought you not, above 
all things, to have inquired, Is it ever used to express © 
endless duration of punishment in a future state, v. e. in the 
invisible world ? That oulm is used to express the duration 
of punishment is indisputable. But you will find this 
oulm, everlasting punishment, is in the present state, @. e. 
this visible world. If you found, aien and aionios in the 
New Testament, used to express the duration of punish- 
ment, why do you not conclude, that this punishment 
also is confined to this state, this visible world ? You tell 
us, that oulm is the corresponding word to the words aon 
and aionios in the New. And need I remind you, ‘ that 
though the words of the New Testament are Greek, the 
idiom is Hebrew.’ And that ‘the words and phrases’ 
must be construed according to ‘Jewish ideas on the 
subject.’ But did any Jew, sir, ever construe oulm in 
the Old Testament, to mean endless duration of punish- 
ment ? If it is there so applied, your doctrine can be, and 
ought first to have been proved, from the Old Testament. 
But if it is not so used there, by what rule do you cunstrue 
aion or aionios, as meaning this in the New? You can ea- 
sily find in the Old Testament that oulm expresses dura- 
iion of punishment, but not its endless duration. And why, 
by your own rules, do you not understand aion and aion- 
wos in a similar sense in the New? They do not very 
well correspond to owlm, if they are not so construed. 

It has been too long taken for granted, that the soul is 
immortal, and is to suffer punishment in a disembodied 
state. Hence much dispute has arisen, and many texts 
have been perverted, to prove the endless duration of its 
punishment. It is high time that the usage of oulm in 
the Old Testament was examined thoroughly. In those 
days, men must have had immortal souls, as well as in 
these, if this doctrine be scriptural. And it is indisputa- 
ble, that under the Old Testament, oulm expresses the 
d«ration of punishment, though you and hardly any one 
else, advocates that the texts express endless punishment, 
or indeed any punishment for either soul or body after 
death. Ishall give you all the texts where oulim express- 
es the duration of punishment in the Old Testament. 
They are the following : Isa. xxxiv. 9-17 ; Jer. xlix. 33, 
xx. 11, xxiii. 39, 40, and xvii. 4; Isa. xxxiii. 14; Psalm 
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ix. 5; Mal. i. 4; Dan. xii. 2. Such are the texts; and, 
ist. they are about the same number you collect from the 
New, where you say aton and avenios expresses the endless 
duration of punishment to the wicked. I must then ask 
—why did you not quote these texts, to prove your doc- 
trine ? why remain silent as the grave about them? Are 
not they a part of God’s word as wellas the New Testa- 
ment?. But to have quoted them would have ruined 
your cause,—for by your own rules, acon and atonios 
correspond to oulm, and must be construed as oulm is in 
the Old Testament. 

2d. Notice, that in some of these texts inthe Old Tes- 
iament, the phrase forever and ever is used. But it is 
explained in these very texts, ‘from generation to gen- 
eration.’ By your own rules of interpretation, this phrase 
in the New Testament, ought to be construed in a similar 
manner. But is this done? No; we shall see, forever 
is explained to mean endless duration, and the phrase for- 
ever and ever, is said to be only an intensive mode of 
speech, signifying the same thing. Now, sir, I leave it 
with you and every candid man to decide, whether I 
ought to believe the Old Testament explanation of the 
phrase forever and ever, or adopt yours ? By your own 
rules of interpretation, I ought to reject yours, and receive 
that of the inspired writers. But more about this after- 
ward. 

3d. Is it not contrary to your own rules, to quote texts 
in the New Testament, where ‘ the smoke of their torment 
is said to ascend up for ever and ever,’ when this very 
language is used in some of the above texts in the Old 
Testament, yet you put no such construction on it, as 
endless duration of punishment ? Is such a mode of inter- 
preting the language of the New Testament, like the 
man who told us, though ‘the words of the New Testa- 
ment are Greek, ‘the idiom is Hebrew ?? Allow me this 
arbitrary mode of interpr eting the Bible, and I can prove 
almost anything from it. 

You add—‘I omit all those cases, in which these 
words are connected with the subject of punishment, for 
the present. I shall inquire, first of all, how they are 
employed in regard to all other things belonging to the 
invisible world, 2. e. all other objects which exist there, 
~ or tr ansactions, or occurrences, or condition, or circum- 
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stances, belonging to that world.’ But why did you not 
first of all inquire how owlm was employed in regard to 
all other things belonging to the invisible world, etc. 
By your own rules, this was the course you ought to have 
pursued. But, if you must needs begin with aion and 
aiomos, why not say—‘I shall inquire, first of all, how 
they are employed in regard to all other things belonging 
to this visible world,’ etc. If you had pursued either of 
these courses, it is probable you would have come to a 
different result. But there was another, and a shorter 
course than eitherof these. Ifthere be, as you positively 
assert, twelve texts where aion and aionws express endless 
duration of punishment, why did you not show this from 
one or two of them, and the whole question is settled. 
But even when you come to notice these texts, you do 
not attempt to prove this from any one of them. 

Your whole argument in proof, that aion and aionios 
express the endless duration of punishment, is founded on 
this, that these words express the endless duration of God, 
and the end/ess happiness of the righteous. But when 
you come to state this argument, and draw your conclu- 
sion from it respecting the end/ess duration of punishment, 
we shall show it is unfounded by your own statements. 
I would only observe here, that if the application of aton 
and aionios to God, the happiness of the righteous, and 
to punishment, proves them all to be of endless duration, 
the very same things can be proved from the word oulm 
in the Old Testament. It is beyond all controversy, that 
oulm is applied to God and to punishment there. But do 
you reason so about this from the Old Testament ? No. 
But more of this in the sequel. 

‘Sect. 4. Meanmng of aon. First general class of 
meanings.’ You say— As the most common and appro- 
priate meaning of aion, inthe New Testament, and the one 
which best accords with the corresponding Hebrew word 
oulm (which the Septuagint nearly alwaysrenders by aion), 
and which therefore deserves the first rank in regard to 
order, I put down, Ist. An indefinite period of time ; time 
without limitation ; ever, forever, time without end, eter- 
nity ; all in relation to the future. As to the various in- 
stances now to be cited, the reader will see, that some 
one or other of these shades of meaning applies to all. 
If he be accustomed to philological and exegetical stu- 
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cies, he will also perceive, that so far as the simple idea 
of the word aion 1s concerned, the sense of it is substan- 
tially the same in all the cases now to be designated ; 
and that the different shades by which the word is ren- 
dered, depend on the object with which aion is associa- 
ted, or to which it has 4 relation, rather than on any dif- 
ferences in the real meaning of aion itself. The idea 
which this word preserves through the whole, is that of 
unlimited indefinite time.’ ion then corresponds to 
oulm in the Hebrew. By the usage of oulm it ought then 
to be explained. And if oulm is never used to express 
endless duration of punishment, neither should aion, ad- 
mitting both are found to express the endless duration of 
other things. But that it expresses eternily, is even un- 
certain, by yourown words. You say,—‘ the idea which 
this word preserves through the whole, is that of unlumited, 
indefinite time.’ If it means eternity in any case, it is 
not from the native meaning of the word. If it be true, 
as you assert—‘ that the different shades by which the 
word isrendered, depend on the object with which aion is 
associated, rather than on any difference in the real mean- 
ing of aon itself,’ it is the object with which it is asso- 
ciated, or to which it has a relation’ that gives it a liml- 
ed or endless signification. It is incumbent on you then 
to show, what there isin the nature of pumshment, as there 
is in the nature of God, which requires aion in both cases, 
to have an uniumied signification. This you have not 
done. 

You add—‘ To the following instances I now make 
the appeal, in confirmation of what has just been stated. 
(a) I begin with those which have reference to God, (or 
to Christ,) to what belongs to him, or is rendered, or will 
be rendered to him, and which (from his nature and the 
nature of things) cannot be supposed ever to have an 
end, or ever to cease from existing, or from being ren- 
dered, etc. Rom. 1. 25, and ix. 5, and xi. 36, and xvi. 
21 2 Cor. xi. 31); -Gal.1. 5;; Ephiini 215 -Phil.av. 2064 
Pim alts 2. Tim. ivei8 9 Hebsxii2ls b Peter 12208 
and iv. 11, and v. 11 ; 2 Peter iii. 18; Rev. i. 6, 18, and 
iv. 9, 10, and vii. 12, and x. 6, and xv. 7. It is useless 
to quote these texts at length, for they are given by you 
without note or comment ; and if one of them is to your 
purpose, they are all to it, being all ascriptions of praise 
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to God. The only exception, which may be thought an 
explanation, is this remark on Eph. ili, 215°° to him 
(God) be-glory . . . to all the generations of the age of 
ages or of eternily, fou aionos ton monon, t. €. to him be 
eternal glory, the form of expression is plainly intensive.’ 
But, is—eternity measured by generations ? for you Bay 
it is “to all the generations of the age of ages or eternity.’ 
But can age added to age, ever make up a proper eterni- 
ty ? The context of this text shows that the age of the 
Messiah is referred to, and God is to be glorified in the 
Church, by Christ Jesus, throughout all the generations 
of it. You admit, as we shall see afterwards, that aion 
‘means age in the sense of dispensation, viz. age (Jew- 
ish), age (Christian).’ 

But let us see what you wish to establish by this class 
oftexts? You are here laying the foundation for your 
future conclusion, that as avon is applied to the endless ex- 
istence of God, and also to punishment, it is also of end- 
less duration. But admitting, that aion does express the 
endiess duration of God, your conclusion does not fol- 
low ; for, first, you allow that avon, yea, the same Greek 

phrases which are in these texts applied to God, in oth- 
er texts express only limited duration. The point in 
discussion is not, is God of endless duration, nor does 
avon express his endless duration, If, in every one of the 
above texts it did, what is there in the nature of punish- 
ment, as there is in the nature of God, which demands 
such an endéess sense being attached to it ? Can you tell. 
us, what there is in the nature of sin or its punishment, 
which requires them to have no end? 

I shall only add—it does not appear to me correct, to 
class together the texts in which are found the phrases, 
eis tous aionas, eis ton aiona, and eis tous aionas ton aionon, 
The most rational and correct mode, I should think, is, 
to class all the texts in which the same Greek phrase oc- 
curs, and learn from its usage, what sense the sacred 
writers attached to it. This isin accordance with your 
own rules of scripture interpretation. 

But is proceed thus :—‘ (6) The second class of texts 
under the present general head, are those which have re- 
ference to the happiness of the pious, especially to their 
happiness in heaven or ihe fu iure world. Ofthis tenor are 
the following ; viz. John vi. 51, 58, and viii. 51, 52, and x. 
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28, and xi. 26 ; 2Cor.ix. 9; 1 John ii. 17; Rev. xxii. 5, 
The remarks made on the preceding class of texts, gener- 
ally apply here. You are here laying the foundation for the 
conclusion, that, as ation is used to express the endless 
happiness of the pious, being also applied to the punish- 
ment of the wicked, it is also of endless duration. But 
reserve what have got to say about this, until yow come 
to draw this conclusion. You pass these texts as usual, 
without comment. Surely no one will say, ‘ heaven or 
the future world,’ is mentioned in them, and it remains for 
you to prove, that they refer to the happiness of the pious 
im heaven. If you disdained to notice what Universalists 
have said about ation, you ought to have shown, why you 
dissent from your own orthodox commentators. The 
Greek phrases here used, have a limited signification in 
other texts, as I think all must admit. 

But again you say—‘ (c) another application of aon, 
in a sense, that classes under our first general head, is, 
to designate a period unlimited, or without bounds, 7. e. 
ever and (with a negative) never. Thisis clear from the 
following examples»; viz. Math. xxi. 19 ; Mark xi. 14, and 
ii. 29; Luke i. 33, 55; Johniv. 14, and viii. 35, and - 
and xiii. 8, and xiv. 16; 1 Cor. viii. 13 ; Heb. i. 8, and v.6, 
and vi. 20, and vil. 17,21, 24,28, and xiii, 8 ; 2 John ver. 2; 
Rey. v.12, and xi. 15.’ Some little attempt is made at 
comment on one or two of these texts. The first is Mark 
xxi. 19. Your comment is—‘ the words have respect to the 
fig tree which was cursed. That an unlimited, 7. e. endless 
period is here meant, seems very plain : for it has respect 
to all future time.’ But unless it has respect to all future 
eternity, it does not prove your assertion. In your 19th 
section, where you animadvert on the lexicons, this text 
is again introduced. ‘There you say— Schleusner, ar- 
ranges it and John viii, 35, under his first meaning of aon, 
which is—a defimte and long time, 1. e. a long continued, 
but still a definite period oftime. But this you find fault 
with, and say—‘ it does not imply, that the time would 
come to an end in which this tree would be barren, or af- 
ter which it would again bear fruit.” Very true ; but you 
ought to have considered, that the fig tree did not need to - 
be cursed, beyond the usual period of such trees bearing 
fruit ; for then of course it would cease bearing, without 
any curse. Besides, how could it be a curse to this fig 
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tree, to be cursed beyond this period, unless other fig 
trees bore fruit to all eternity? The forever here, was 
simply the period it was usual for fig trees to bear fruit. 
It is similar to the use of oulm in the texts, where the slave 
was to serve his master forever, which was during his 
life-time. 

Luke i. 33, is the next, and is the only text in this es- 
say, on which comment or reasoning appears to be em- 
ployed. ‘The whole of it is this. ‘‘‘ He (Jesus) shall 
reign over the house of David forever, ets tous aonas.”’ 
There may be some difference of opinion here, as to the 
class ef meanings to which the phrase, ets tows atonas, is 
tobe assigned. The majority of interpreters give to it 
the sense of forever, and appeal to the nature of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, and also to the corresponding assertion 
in the latter part of v. 33, “‘of his kingdom there shall 
_ be no end, ouk...telos.” On the other hand, interpreters 
who construe eis tous aionas somewhat differently, appeal 
to 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, in order to show that the kingdom 
of the Messiah is to have an end, and that therefore the 
expression In question is to be regarded enly as designat- 
ing an indefinite period, a very long time. They add, too, 
that the passage in Luke plainly has a relation te the 
kingdom of Christ as Messiah ; a kingdom which must 
cease, of course, when the office of Messiah ceases, which 
will be after the general judgment, 1 Cor, xv. 24—28. 
The reasoning of the latter seems to be weighty ; and I 
should feel bound to accede to it, unless it might be said, 
_ with propriety, that there is a spiritual kingdom, one purely 
of a moral kind, and adapted to the heavenly world, that 
will continue after the appropriate reign of Jesus as Mes- 
stah shall cease. This is certainly favored by those pas- 
sages in the New Testament, which ascribe endless do- 
minion and power to the Son of God in the same manner 
asto the.Wather ; e. g.-Rev. v. 13, and xi. 15.; Heb. i. 
8. On the whole, Iam rather inclined to class eis tous 
monas here, with those passages which designate an un- 
limited period ; particularly because of the ouk...delos, 
which follows in the same verse. Yet I should not be 
very confident in maintaining this classification, for the 
reasons stated above. If fam correct, the passage might 
be classed under a above.’ Such is your comment, and 
on which I beg leave to remark, Ist. It was very confi- 
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dently asserted by you above, that eis tows aionas meant’ 
endless duration. But here you lower your tone, and 
allow it is doubifud if it has this meaning. You admit 
‘there may be some difference of opinion’ on this point. 

2d. It appears Commentators were consulted, your de- 
claration to the contrary notwithstanding. Indeed, com- 
mentators of an opposite opinion were consulted, for some 
of them half incline you to think, that ets tous aionas means 
only limited duration. You allow their reasons for this 
opinion ‘to be weighiy.’ Concerning their view, you say 
—‘] should feel bound to accede to it, unless it might be 
said, with propriety, that there is a spiritual kingdom, one. 
purely of a moral kind and adapted to the heavenly world, 
that will continue after the appropriate reign of Jesus as 
Messiah shall cease.?. The texts you refer to in proof of 
this, are inadmissible, for this is just proving a thing by 
the one under discussion. But I may ask, Is not Jesus’ 
present kingdom spiritual? Is not it of a purely moral 
kind ? 1 may also ask—In what capacity shall Jesus be 
over a kingdom in ‘the heavenly world,’ that ‘ will con- 
tinue after the appropriate reign of Jesus as Messiah shall 
cease ?’ 
3d. But your chief reason for dissenting from the views 
of some commentators is—‘on the whole, I am rather’ 
inclined to class eis tous aionas here with those passages 
which designate an unlimited period ; particularly be- 
cause of the ouk...telos, which follows in the same verse.’ 
It is admitted on all sides, that the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah is spoken of in this passage, and concerning it we 
find it said, ‘of his kingdom there shall be no end, ouk. . 
telos.’ But permit me to ask, Is it of your ‘spiritual 
kingdom, one purely of a moral kind, adapted to the hea- 
venly world, concerning which this passage speaks ?’ or, 
is it of the kingdom of the Messiah, which you admit, 
“must cease, of course, when the office of the Messiah 
ceases ?’? Of the latter, surely, unless you can prove, 
that Christ is to reign ‘over the house of David’ in ‘ the 
heavenly world.’ Cannot you perceive, that the expres- 
sion,—‘ of his kingdom there shall be no end, ouk...telos,’ 
means, that his kingdom shall be succeeded by no other, 
but shall be continued throughout all the generations of 
this world? See Psalm 72d and 89th, with the end of his 
reign, cometh the pericd called fo telos, the end, 1 Cor. xv. 
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24, Is not this view in agreement with all the facts stated 
in scripture respecting his kingdom; for where does it 
reveal another dispensation or kingdom, which is to suc- 
ceed that of the Messiah ? and yet, it is allowed his king- 
dom isto end. 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 

‘Thus far,’ you say, ‘ all the examples which have been 
cited, refer to future time. But there is another small 
class of examples, in which ation refers to past time. I 
observe, then, (2) that aion sometimes means an indefinite 
or long period in time past, ancient days, times of old, long 
ago, always in lime past, generations or ages long since, 
Of this tenor are the following passages ; viz. Luke 1. 
70; Acts xv. 18; 1Cor. ti. 7; Eph. ii. 9, and iii. 11; Col. 
i. 26 ; John ix. 32.’ This class of texts, you allow, has 
no direct bearing on our subject. But I would merely 
ask, if aion in these texts means a long time past, why 
not, when it is applied to future time, give it the same or 
similar sense ° ‘ 

You say—‘ the cases which I shall next rank under 
No. 3, may not appear, at first view, to be very nearly re- 
lated to those already exhibited. But the experienced 
interpreter will easily perceive, that there is in them a 
tacit reference to the idea of age, period of time, seculum ; 
and also that this has particular reference to quantity of 
time as a whole, and may relate either to a past or a fu- 
ture age. In accordance with this, then, we may say (3) 
that aion occasionally means age in the sense of dispensa- 
tion, viz. age, (Jewish), age, (Christian). In this case, 
it is obviously employed as we employ the word age in 
English, when we speak of the patriarchal age, the antedi- 
luvian age, etc. Of this meaning may be found the follow- 
ing examples; viz. 1 Cor. x. 11, on whom the ends of 
the age (ages) have come, ton aionon, t. e. who live at the 
close of the Jewish age or dispensation.” But why not 
rather say, ‘the ends of the ages,’ refer to the end of 
the Mosaic, and commencement of the christian age. 
Ou the people, who lived in the Apostle’s day, the ends 
of these ages came, as you will admit. 

But you add—‘ Eph. ii. 7, that he might show in. the 
ages to come, en tois aiost tois eper homenois, the exceeding 
riches of his grace. This may be construed of the (Gos- 
pel) ages ; or it may be taken in the geneal sense of 
secula. 'The former is, perhaps, consonant with New 
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Testament usage ; but the latter is the more probable 
sense.’ There again you admit, that aion means age, 
and expresses a limited period of time. The same is 
done, ‘ Heb. vi. 5, who have tasted the good promise of 
God, and the powers of the age to come, mellonios aionios, 
1. €. of the miraculous powers bestowed under the Gospel 
dispensation.’ You say—‘ these are all the examples 
which oecur, that require to be ranked under this head ; 
and of these, Eph. ii. 7, might be ranked under another 
category, and considered merely as an example of the 
classical sense of aion, viz. seculum,aevum, age simply con- 
sidered.’ ‘That these are not ‘all the examples’ where 
aion oughi to be rendered age, is notorious from your own 
orthodox critics and commentators. You know much 
better than this. 

You add—‘ it will be perceived, that most of the mean- 
ings of avon under the preceding heads, are in accordance 
with those which the word not unfrequently has in the 
Greek classic writers. In this respect, however, the 
New Testament usage differs from the classical ones, 
viz. in that aon, in the New Testament, most usually means 
an indefimic, unlimited period of tune ; whereas, in the clas-. 
sics, the sense ofacoumn seculum, age, generation (in respect 
to time), appears to be its more usual meaning.’ This was 
quoted above, and I would here observe onit, Ist. youseem 
determined that the New Testament writers shall not be 
very classical intheir use of aion, Age, generation was 
‘dis more usual meaning’ in the classics ; but in very few 
cases do you allow, that they used aion in this sense. 
Modern versions and orthodox critics are at war with 

ou here ; nor do you show that they are mistaken. 

2d. But upon examination it may be found, that the 
more usual meaning of aon in the classics, and owl in | 
the Old Testament, did not so much differ in their mean- 
ing as you seemto imagine. You allow they are corres- 
ponding words, in the Septuagint, and also in the New 
Testament, in many cases. And if you had rendered 
aion, age, as often as many critics have done, the agree- 
ment would have been much more obvious. 

3d. But if your own rules of interpretation had been 
observed; the usage of oul ought to have been examin- 
ed, and aion construed in the New, according to Jewish 
ideas on the subject to which it was applied. You call 
he New Testament, ‘the Hebrew Greek,’ and that, 
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‘though the words of the New Testament are Greek, the 
idiom is Hebrew,’ This, beyond all question, 1 is the 
course you ought to have pursued. 

4th. Does it not look very strange, that, contrary to 
your own rules of scripture interpretation, you should 
give a sense to aion and aiomos suited to your doctrine 
of endless punishment from the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
writers ? ‘Chis we shall see you do. Ought you not 
then to tell.us, on whose authority you do “this 2 And 
add,—‘ though the words of the New Testament are 
Greek, the idiom is Talmudic and Rabbinic.’ f 

Sect. 5. ‘ Meamng of aion. Second general class of 
meanings.’ You say—‘I come now toa secondary and 
peculiar use of the word in question ; one altogether dif- 
ferent from anything inthe Greek classics ; and derived, 
as it would seem, entirely from the Hebrew usage of the 
word oulm, which the Seventy have translated so uniform- 
ly by aon. Inthe ancient Hebrew scriptures the word 
oulm properly means eternity, as 1 shall have occasion by 
and by to show. Like aon also it is frequently applied 
to designate an indefimte period of tume, which is spoken 
of in reference to a great variety of objects, and with 
shades of difference, like those which have been named 
in regard to the use of ation. But the sense of world, 
the present world, and the future world, (when connected 
with eze, this, and eba, that which 1s to come) is one which 
does not appear ever to have been attached to oulm by 
the most ancient Hebrew writers ; nor is it found in the 
Hebrew scriptures, unless it be in Eccl. iii. 11, which is 
so doubtful, and so much disputed, that no philological 
conclusions can be safely deduced from it. In the later 
Hebrew, however, (t. e. the Talmudic and Rabbinic,) 
the word oulm is employed, in innumerable instances, in 
the sense of world ; and this, either present world, or 
future world. From this usage in the later Hebrew, 
(yet not so late but that it preceded the time when the 
New Testament was written) it comes, that aion in the 
New Testament, is not unfrequently employed in a sim- 
ilar manner. No one, whois at all acquainted with the 
multitude of Hebrew meanings attached to Greek words, 
both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament, will 
feel any surprise at this, or hesitate a moment about ad- 
mitting the possibility or the reality of it. Hence we 
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may assign to aon another rulgiaeaeiccs different from any 
above given, Viz. 

(4.) ‘The meaning world ; also present world, and 
future world, when such qualifying words are joined 
with it, as shows that it refers to the one or the other. 
Under this division you have the following subdivisions. 
“(a) It is sometimes employed to denote the present 
worid and future world, with special reference to lime of 
duration, 2. é; the period of their existence, or of one’s 
existence in them. Of this character is the word in 
question in the following passages ; viz. Matt. xii. 32 ; 
Mark x. 30 ; Luke xviii. 30.’ This is a great mistake, as 
we shall by and by see. You here admit, that ‘all these 
texts, with that of Eph. 1. 7, must be considered as ex- 
amples of the more common classical sense of aion,’ 
which you say is age. You even admit, that this render- 
ing will ‘make a sense well fitted for the passages, in 
which they stand.’ So what you take away in begin- 
ning, you give us back in the end. 

But you say ‘ (b) aion is sometimes employed to de- 
note the world with all its cares, or business, or tempta- 
tions, or allurements to sin.’ You add—‘in a like sense, 
the later Hebrew oulm was often employed. The ex- 
amples of such a sense are as follows; viz. Matt. xii. 
22; Mark iv. 19; Luke xvi. 8, and xx. 34; Rom. xii. 
Dah th Corn 20e- and: is :8; 83 (2° Coravs 4 5+ Galina Be 
2 Tim. iv. 10; Tit. 1. 12.’ The Greek phrases rendered in 
these texts ‘ this world,’ are rendered this age, by orthodox 
critics. Can you show that this is an incorrect render- 
ing? 

But again you say, ‘(c) From the preceding use of 
aion it comes, that the word is sometimes employed 
simply to denote the world iself as an object or as an 
actual existence, 2. e. simply mundus, kosmos ; and this, 
either present or future. Of this, the following seem to 
be evident examples ; viz. Matt. xii. 40, 49, and xxiv. 
3; Matt. xxviii. 20; Luke xx. 35; 1 Cor. ni. 18; Eph. i 

Peet Tim. i. 17,:and vir 17 3 Heb'i, 2;and xi. 3”: Here 
are eleven texts, where you assert aon means world, 
this material world. After this, nothing can astonish me 
in your book ; for end of the world in the first four texts, 
means, and is so rendered by your own critics, ‘end of 
the age.’ And will you indeed deny, that this is accord- 
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ing to Jewish usage of the phrase? You say, aion, 
world in these texts—‘is in accordance with the later 
usage of the Hebrews in respect to the word oulm,’ and 
this | you think must have an influence on the question, 
that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Greek. Produce, sir, 
such Jewish usage ; for it is unquestionable, that the 
later Jewish writers used the phrase end of the age, to 
mean the age which preceded the age of their Messiah, 
which was drawing to a close, 

On these texts, and all the others, I refer you to my 
second inquiry, where they are considered and quota- 
tions made from your own orthodox writers, which show 
you are mistaken in your views of them. You produce 
no examples of the usage for which you contend, nor do 
you offer us any arguments from the texts on their 
contexts, that your views of them are correct. ‘The fol- 
lowing, perhaps, is an exception, to which we shall give 
attention. 

‘1 Tim. i. 17, now to the king of the world, (worlds, ) 
ton aionon, @. e. ‘the king of the earth, or king ‘of the uni- 
verse. So in the Old Testament, Psal. xlvi. 7, God is 
king of ali the earih. Zech. xiv. 9. ~The Lord shall be 
king over all the earth ; and so, in innumerable places, 
God is styled king, king of Israel, ete. That the plural 
number (Aionon) : janhere employed, makes no difference 
in the signification ; as appears from Heb. i. 2, and xi. 
3, the same usage is extended to many other. words. 
But I ara not aware, that the Hebrews applied the words 
-oulm and aion, to designate any of the planets except 
the earth. Ifso, then the p/wal number here is to be 
rendered in conformity with the usage above intimated ; 
just as Aretz éerra and Aretzuit terre, oulm mundus 
and oulemut mundi, are promiscuously used, not unfre- 
quently, in one and the same sense.’? On this whole 
paragraph, I have to remark, Ist. Macknight translates 

and comments on this text thus. ‘ Now to the kang eternal. 
Perhaps, fo de base/ei ton aionon, may be better transla- 
ted, to the king of the ages, namely, the age before the 
law, the age under the law, and the age under the Mes- 
siah. According to this translation, which is perfectly 
literal, the Apostle’s meaning is, to him who has govern- 
ed the three dispensations under which mankind have 
lived, so as to make them co-operate to the ‘same great 
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end, the pardoning of sinners, and who is immortal, etc, 
be honor and glory forever, ascribed by angels and 
men.’ But you say—‘the objection to construing aion- 
on here as meaning ages, is, that the idea of eternity, or 
immortality (which. would thus be designated by it,) is 
expressed by the very next word which follows, viz. Af- 
tharto, incorruptible, imperishable, immortal.’ This needs 
explanation ; for how this can be any objection against 
rendering /honon ages, as is done by Macknight, is be- 
yond my comprehension. What you say here, we shall 
see afterwards, is the very ruin of your whole cause, 
2. If aionon is here rendered ages, it entirely removes 
your difficulty, that the Hebrews did not apply ‘ the words 
oulm and ation to designate any of the planets except the 
earth.’ That owlm and ation, were applied by them to 
designate ‘the earth, you. produce no examples ; and it 
is certain, there are other words in the Hebrew and 
Greek, by which the earth and the world are designated. 
You indeed say oulm mundus and oulmut mundi are pro- 
miscuously used, not unfrequently in one and the same 
sense.’ Produce the examples, that we may examine 
them, where oulm and ation mean this earth, or the world. 
And if these words are used in the plural so, why not to 
other planets besides this earth? Do you not say on 
this very passage, that fon aionon means ‘ the unwwerse,’ 
and surely our world or earth is not the whole universe. 
3. ‘It is readily admitted, that the sacred writers used 
the singular and plural numbers in the same sense. But 
the question is, had they no occasion to use the plural in 
distinction from the singular number ? And must not 
the scope of the writer, determine in which of these he 
meant to be understood, when anything depends on this 
distinction, whether the word is singular or plural? But, 
is there anything in the context of this passage, which 
forbids aionon being rendered ages? and surely you 
afford no evidence that it ought to be rendered world, to 
suit your views. rf 
4, Ewing, Macknight, and others, render aon in 
Heb. xi. 3, age or ages. The first says—‘ by faith we un- 
derstand, that the ages were framed by the word of God. 


And who does not know, that in many of the above texts. 


where you render ation world, modern versions render it 
age, as has already been observed ? 
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You add—‘ Nearly all the above instances are very 
clear and striking examples of the purely Hebraisiic sense 
of the word aion as sometimes employed by the writers 
of the New Testament.’ On this Hebraistic sense of 
aion, as meaning world, and the phrases ‘this world, fu- 
lure world, and end of the world,’ I have now a few re- 
marks to make. 

ist. That aion inthe New Testament ever.means this 
material world, is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. 
Perhaps Heb. i. 3, and xi. 3, are the most plausible cases 
which can be referred to. But Ewing and Macknight, 
think even in these, aion may mean age or ages, as already 
noticed. I should think it a hard task, to make out a 
single case” conclusively, where aion had the sense of 
kosmos, world. As to most, if not all the other texts, you 
seem to have been aware that lexicographers and critics 
were against you. For your sense of aion, as meaning 
world, you chiefly depend on Talmudic and Rabbinic 
writers. But allowing they did use it in this sense, is 
this certain proof that it was‘so used by the New Testa- 
ment writers ? we should think not ; and more especially, 
when it was used by these very writers in the sense of age. 
This is admitted by yourself. We have seen you render 
mon age, in some texts, yourself. That it is rendered 
age, in many of the texts where you say it means world, 
by many orthodox critics, is beyond all question. But I 
presume you found, if you rendered aton age in the above 
classes of texts, where you render it world, it would prove 
highly injurious to your doctrine of endless punishment. 

2d. ‘ Let us now notice the phrase, ‘this world.’ You 
must know, that your own critics render the phrase, this 
world ‘this age.’ You admit it may be so rendered in 
Matt. xii, 32 ; Mark x. 30 ; Luke xviii. 30, You say,’ on 
the whole, all the instances (these texts) here under a, 
might be rendered in the same classical way, and make 
a sense well fitted for the passages in which they stand. 
If any one prefers this method, | shall not object against 
it. ‘Thus construed, all these texts, with that of Eph. ii, 
7, must be considéred as examples of the more common 
classical sense of acon.’ This was age, as we have seen 
above. By your own admission, then, the man who was 
guilty of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit was not to be 
forgiven in this age or in the age to come. It will indeed 
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‘make a sense, well fitted for all the passages where the 
phrase is rendered ‘this wor id,’ to render it ‘this age,’ 
as the reader may see by substituting the one phrase for 
the other. The question, however, may be asked—what 
period does the phrase this age refer to 2 /danswer the 
Jews divided the ages into three grand divisions, as already 
noticed—the patriarchal, Mosaic or Jewish, and the age 
of their Messiah. It is only necessary, briefly to notice 
the two last. The Mosaic or Jewish age commenced 
with Moses, and was to continue until superseded by the 
age of their Messiah. By the Jewish writersthe Mosaic 
age was called ‘ this age,’ but which you render asin the 
common version ‘this world.’ You admit this cisineas 
of the ages, p. 10. ° 

3d. But as the Mosaic age was not always to continue, 
hence we read of ‘ the end of the age.’ Matt. xi. 40, 49, 
and xxiv. 3,andxxiii.20. But here: again, as inthe common 
version, you render ‘ end of the world,’ and interpret it to 
mean,—‘ when the final consummation of all things shall 
take place, and the world comes to an end or is destroy- 
ed.’ This, sir, is going great lengths in support of a fa- 
vorite system. It is hazarding your character as a crit- 
ic ; for all critics and commentators of note are against 
‘you. But such a view strikes still deeper ; for it makes 
the writers of the New Testament speak, as if they ex- 
pected ‘ the final consummation of all things,’ or ‘ the end of 
the world,’ during the generation which then existed. 
Compare Heb. ix. 26; 1 Cor. x. 11; 1 Peter iv. 7, with 
the above passages. Such views must make men infi- 
dels ; for ifthe apostles were mistaken about this, who 
will give credit to them in anything they have stated. 
Yet you call Universalists skeptics, because they do not, 
believe in future punishment in some form or other. I 
am not-so bad, sir, as to impute such mistakes to the in- 
spired writers, but shall defend them against having af- 
forded any reason for such an imputation. 

Ath. Let us now notice the phrase, ‘ the world to come.’ 
This phrase is not only used, but it is placed in contrast 
with the phrase ‘ this world,’ noticed above. See Matt. 
xii, 32; Eph. i. 21, &c. But here, again, the critics and 
commentators of the orthodox faith are against vou ; for 
it is rendered ‘this age,’ and ‘the age to come.’ And 
this they interpret, as referring to the ‘ Mosaic or Jew- 
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ish age, which was near ended, and the age of the Mes- 
siah which was to succeed it, I know of no critic, wor- 
thy of the name, who gives a different view of the scrip- 
tural sense of these phrases, 

5th. But let us examine, on what authority you con- 
clude, that tis age and ihe. age to come, or this world and 
the world to come, means the present and future states of 
existence ; and that the ‘ end of the world or end of the 
age means the consummation of all things, or when the 
world comes to an end or is destroyed.’ This is on the 
authority of the later Jews, the Talmudical and Rabbini- 
cal writers. But that some of those Jewish writers un- 
derstood these phrases as I do, and also your own critics, 
is in part admitted by yourself. On p. 70, on the au- 
thority of Buxtorf, you state concerning the phrase— 
“world to come,’ or ‘ fulure world ;’ ‘some regarded it 
as meaning the days or age of the Messiah ;’ and on the 
same page you admit, 1 Cor. x. 11; Eph. ii. 7; Heb. vi. 5; 
will bear the test of examination, as having this meaning. 
And on p. 25, you told us Heb. vi. 5, means ‘the pow- 
ers of the age lo come, Mellontos Ahonws 2. ¢. of the mirac- 
ulous powers bestowed under the gospel dispensation.’ 
And why, sir, should not the same or similar Sieia © 
phrase, have the same or similar sense in other texts ? 
And do you not state on p. 25, that aion ‘means age in 
the sense of dispensation, viz. age (Jewish) age (Chris- 
tian) ?? And you refer to ‘1 Cor. x. 11, on whom the 
ends of the age (ages) have come,’ and explain it, ‘ who 
live at the close of the Jewish age or dispensation.’ If 
your view of the phrase end of the world is admitted, the 
end of the Jewish age or dispensation is hardly mention- 
ed in the New Testament. But do you believe, that it 
was in the end of this material world, Christ appeared to 
put away sin? or, do you sincerely believe, that in 
Matt. xxiv. 3, end of the world refers to the end of this 
material world ? The context of the passages stand in 
direct opposition to such a view, as all may see who 
consult them. 

6th. The question then comes up, Is there any way to 
decide, whether the New Testament writers used the 
phrases, this age, the age lo come, and the end of the age, in 
the view I have given ‘them, or in that which you attach 
to them from the Talmudic and Rabbinic: writers? I 
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should think there 1s. You have told us aion corres 
ponds to ou’m in the Old Testament. But I ask, is oudm 
ever used! there, to mean ihis and a future world? or, do ' 
we ever read of the end of the ow/m world, the consumma- 
tion of all things, or when this world is destroyed?) No. | 
The New Testament writers could not then:derive this = 
idiom from the Old Testament. But have not you told 
us in your rules of interpretation, that though the words 
of the New Testament are.Greek, its idiom is: Hebrew ? 
ifour Lord, then, and his apostles, adopted your views of 
the above phrases, they adopted the Talmudic and Rab- 
binic idiom, which was not sanctioned by the Old Testa- - 
ment writers. Say, sir, can you believe that they sat 
down at the feet of such Gamaliels, to learn these mean- 
ings which you attach to their words? You reflect no 
great honor on them, by such an imputation. . If the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic writers agree with the Bible, I 
agree with them ; but it is not because they merely have 
asserted anything, but because they confirm what the 
Bible has stated. It would be dangerous to allow them 
a higher place as interpreters, from your own account of 
them. Ifthe sense you attach to qion, world, and the 
phrases this world, future world, end of the world, are 
found in such writers ; yet you cannot deny, the senses 
1 attach to them are also found. I presume I need not 
say which of our views accords best with old Jewish 
ideas, and with the scope of the places where such | 
phrases occur in the New Testament. | 
The question returns, then, how came the New Testa~- 
ment writers to use the above phrases in the sense I 
have said they bear’ ‘To this I answer, the Septuagint 
version in our Lord’s day was-in common use. In Isa. 
ix. 6, of it, the phrase rendered in our version ‘ everlast- 
ing Father,’ is ‘ pater melonios aionos,’ father of the coming 
age, or father of the age to come. What age? Certainly 
the age of the Messiah, or the Gespel dispensation. You! 
cannot well refuse this, for this is the very explanation : 
you give to the same Greek phrase, p. 5, and from. 
which in all probability the writers of the New Testa- 
ment borrowed it. | ‘ 
‘Sect. 6. Peculiar meaning of aion. (5). As dur in He- 
brew means generaiton ef men, considered either as to the 
fime in which they live, or as to the persons themselves, 
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So @ion, in one case, seems, like this word, to have the 

meaning of generation, t. e. race, progeny, a class of men 

in existence. Of this peculiar meaning the following ap- 

pears to be an example, viz. Eph: 11.2.’ But as you 

allow this text uncertain, and having no bearing on the 

subject, [ might pass it over.. On what you say, Iavould 

merely ask, do you, or do you not, believe in an evil being 
called Satan ¢ You here leave it doubtful. Imay also ask, 

if ‘the uncertainty whether the Gnostic philosophy had 

yet introduced its speculations about aeons,’ and par- 
ticularly, whether this term, in such a sense, was known 
to any of the writers of the New Testament, forbade such 
a rendering of aion here, is it not rash in yeu to adopt 

any ‘l'almudic and Rabbinic sense of a word, and ascribe 

ittothe New Testament writers, without good authority ? 
Where are our limits to be ‘fixed, if once we launch out to 
this sea of wild, whimsical, Talmudic and Rabbinic in- 

terpretation? Once begin to adopt their explanations, 
without other and, better authority, and we may soon 
make void God’s word by adopting their traditions. Af 
ter what you have said, in your rales of interpretation, 
respecting your bringing everything to the test of scrip- 

ture, you are the last man I should suspect as having any 
relish for such commentators. In the present day, an 

appeal to: Talmudic and Rabbinic authority in a contro- 
versy, is as rare as the return of. a comet. No person 
regards it, and the cause is suspected which requires it. 
Certain I am, that the use you make of Talmudic and 

Rabbinic writers, must lead some to suspect the correct- 

ness of your opinions. 

. *Seet. 7. Instances of aion in respect to future pun- 

ishment. (6) Under a distinct head also, I will now ar- 

range (for the sake of ‘completing my view of aion,) the 
eases which have reference to the punishment of the 
wicked.’ ‘The cases you refer to are ‘2 Peter ii. 17); 
Jude ver. 13 ; Rev. xiv. 11, and xix. 3, and xx. 10” These 
texts have been considered im my second Inquiry, to 
which I beg leave to refer. On the whole of them I 
remark, ist. These texts are five in number. But they 
are all found in disputed books ; books, which Dr Lard- 
ner and others say—‘ should not be alleged as affording 
alone sufficient proof of any doctrine.’ But you quote 


_ them without scruple, place dependence on them in proof 
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of endless punishment ; nor do you intimate, that any 
one had ever supposed any one of these books was spu- 
rious. But I find in your next paragraph, you omit all 
the cases of aion which are either spurious or dubious, 
But why did you not say concerning these books, as you 
do respecting aion,—‘ These are allthe instances of ation 
which are found in the New Testament, where the genu- 
ineness of the bocks is unquestionable. All the books of 
a questionable nature, | have purposely omitted. They 
cannot be built upon with safety ; and dispute about the 
geniineness of any particular books, would be quite for- 
eign to my present design. I[ therefore omit the books of 
2 Peter, Jude, and Revelation, which are decidedly re- 
jected by Dr Lardner, ‘‘ as affording alone sufficient proof 
of any dectrine.” ’ Or, at least you might have said, 
“which are considered and marked by him as dubious.’ 
Why not omit these books on the authority of Dr Lard- 
ner, just as well as omit a number of texts on the author- 
ity of Dr Knapp? But to have done this, would have 
robbed you of every text under aion mm proof of endless 
punishment. : 

2d. But let it be granted the books are genuine. No 
attempt is made by you to prove the doctrine of endless 
punishment from these texts. You simply give us the 
texts without note or comment ; andif you have a right to 
believe they teach your doctrine, | have the same right 
tothink you mistaken. I have afforded some evidence in 
my second Inquiry that they do net; and when you attempt 
to refute it, I shall either defend it, or accede to your 
opinions. If the texts afford any evidence, it must be 
simply, that aton is used inthem. But is it not rather a 
rash conclusion, that aon in these texts being applied to 
punishment, it must of course be endless in duration ? 
Why should such a conclusion be drawn by you, or any 
man, who admits, as we have seen, that aon expresses 
limited duration ? Your conclusion, that it must mean 
endless when applied to punishment, because it is applied 
to God and to the happiness of the righteous, will be con- 
sidered in its place. 

3d. It may then be asked—By what rules shall we de- 
cide, that aion in these texts do not express the endless 
duration of punishment? I answer, by your own rules. 
What are they ? We have seen above, and shall also see 
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below, that you contend this ought to be decided by the 
usage of oul in the Old Testament. It has been stated 
by you, that ‘though the words of the New Testament 
are Greek, the idiomis Hebrew.’ And that ‘ aon corres- 
ponds in the New Testament to ou/m in the Old.’ And 
did you not say—‘ the Greek of the New Testament, in 
respect to the ideas which are attached to words, in re- 
gard to phrases, and to the whole contour of language, is 
conformed to the oriental tongues ?’ And, did you not 
add,—‘ everything here depends on the usus loquends ; 
so that, whatever is not either directly or indirectly de- 
duced from it, is necessarily uncertain and unstable. 
This usus loguendt, however, is a simple historical fact. 
To discover what it was, we must investigate what mean- 
ing the ancient Hebrews attributed to the words and 
phrases of their vernacular tongue ?? Much more is said 
by you, or in books you approve, to the same effect. It 
is settled beyond all question then, by your own rules, 
that unless endless punishment is taught in the Old Tes- 
tament, it is not taught in the New, either in these or any 
other texts. But as you do not pretend this doctrine is 
taught in the Old Testament, I conclude youdo not believe 
it is taught there. It follows then, by your own showing, 
that endless punishment is nowhere taught in the Bible. 

“Sect. 8. General summary of the meaning of aton.” 
This section occupies five pages, and is spent in recapit- 
ulating the number of texts, and the various senses you 
have given to awn. It would be worse than idle to spend 
time with such a recapitulation ; for, Ist. Is it not an odd 
book, which spends five pages in recapitulation of the 
senses given to 95 texts, where aton is used, and not five 
pages in explanation of them ? 

2d. You speak with great confidence respecting ‘the 
various senses you have attached to aon. But if Uni- 
versalists were published liars, not entitled to the least 
confidence, your readers have only to consult your own 
orthodox critics and commentators, to see how widely you 
differ from them. You differ from them, not only in your 
classification of the texts where aton occurs, but widely 
in the senses you assign to a great number of them. 
This is tacitly admitted by yourself in your 19th section, 
There we shall see, you confess you differ from the most 
approved lexicons, animadvert on them, and spend ten 
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pages in vindication of your dissent from them. You 
would pronounce my cause desperate, did it require me 
to pursue, such a course in its support. But dissent 
from them you must ; for you well knew, that their classi- 
fication of the texts, "andthe senses attached to aon ina 
principal part of then: were in favor of Universahists’ 
views. In your preface, you apologize for ‘ overlooking 
of those with whom you agree.’ But I doubt if you could 
find many of your own orthodox critics which you could 
quote as in agreement with you, on many principal 
texts where azon is used. 

3d. You say, that aon ‘in an overwhelming majority of 
cases designates a future period, without any limits or 
bounds.’ But if your mere ipse dizit passes for truth, 
when addressing orthodox people, this will not answer 
when writing forthe public. The mere assertions of cler- 
gymen, or theological professors, pass for very little m ~ 
these days. Even they have got everything to prove, 
which they present for religion to the public. You have 
indeed proved the above declaration, by asserting what 
avon means in the various classes of texts above. But I 
think you cannot be ignorant, that others ofno mean name, 
are of a different opinion. “But let it be admitted, that 
“we have 64 cases out of 94, in which aion means auslabn 
ited perrod, boundless duration.’ And, if you please, let it 
also be admitted, that these 64 cases designate the end- 
less duration of God and the happiness of the righteous. 
Yet all this would be nothing to your purpose in estab- 
lishing endless punishment, as we shall see when ba 
come to draw your conclusions. 

Ath. You say—‘ the use of aon, in order to designate 
past iune, is seldom in the New T ‘estament ; there being 
only seven cases in the whole.’ But by your own show- 
ing, aion is still seldomer used to designate the endless 
punishment of the wicked ; for there are ‘only five cases In 
the whole. All these, too, are in disputed books, as we 
have seen. 

Sth. You say of aion—‘ in three cases, it is applied to 
designate age in the sense of dispensation, either Chris- 
tian or Jewish: But one of these ts susceptible of an- 
other interpretation.’ After such an assertion as this, I 
shall wonder at nothing you can assert. I know of no 
critic or commentator who agrees with you. 
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6th. Thé word aion, you tell us, occurs 95 times in the 
New Testament. But you say, 30 of these instances 
‘may be classed under the general signification of the 
Hebrew word oulm, as employed in the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic Hebrew.’ So the Talmudic and Rabbinic wri- 
ters explain about one third of all the 95 texts, by your 
own bak: acknowledgments. A great many more than 
30 texts in the New Testament are explained by these wri- 
ters ; for we shall see under avonios, that you make them 
explaix nearly all the texts where this word occurs. 
There they explain by whelesale. 

You add—‘ We are now prepared to adv ance to the i if 
vestigation of the second word in question, viz. aionios.’ 
We have just hinted, that nearly all the texts where aon- 
ios occurs in the New Testament, you make the Talmud- 
ic and Rabbinic writers explain. To this, the reader’s 
attention is now specially to be directed. But will you 
permit me to.ask, what you would think of Universalists, 
were they obliged to explain so many texts of the New 
Testament by Talmudic and Rabbinic notions, in sup- 
porting their opinions ? Would you not say as you do in 
another case ? p. 58—‘I do not think them worthy of re- 
futation.’ Such a course looks ill in the man who 
boasts of his attachment to the Bible. 


AIONIOS. 


You commence by saying—‘ this is plainly a derivative 
of ain, according to the common laws of the Greek lan- 
guage. ‘The question of course will now come up whe- 
ther avonies the adjectwe, corresponds in meaning through- 
out with aion the substantive ? The classical sense of 
this word, as given by Passow, is long-continued, everlast- 
ng, are: ; all, of course, designating an andefinite or 
uniimiled perrod, and agreeing with the meaning of avon, 
in all those cases which have a simple relation to time.? 
Your investigations were not all made without the aid of 
lexicons ; for here again Passow was consulted. But is 
he clothed with infallibility, any more than slope oe 
Wahl, and others, whose views you condemn, section 19 ? 
But supposing aion and aiontos perfectly correspond, yea, 
that both signify never-ending duration, the question still 
recurs, do they signify this when used to designate dura- 
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tion of punishment? for you admit both words are used 
to express a limited duration of time. 

But you go on to say—‘ the ancient Hebrew has ne 
corresponding adjective here ; but it employs the noun 
oulm in the place of one, as is usual in a multitude of 
cases with this ancient language. But the later { almud- 
ic and Rabbinic Hebrew employs an adjective formed 
from oulm, (just as the Greek aonws is derived from aion), 
in the sense of perpeluus, elernus, sempiternus, perpetual, 
eternal, everlasting. The adjective is ou/im. It is some- 
what remarkable, also, that although only the later He- 
brew employs the word ou/m in the sense of world, as 
above described, yet this same Hebrew, which alone em- 
ploys the adjective oulum, never uses it in the sense of 
worldly, etc. but only in the sense of elernal, everlasting. 
We shall see that in this respect, also, the Greek adjec- 
tive aionios corresponds, in the New Testament, almost 
uniformly with the Hebrew adjective oulim ; and that all 
the uses of awnios correspond with the first class of sig- 
nifications, which aion bears, and not with the Hebrew 
Greek meaning of it.’ On these statements it ought to 
be asked, Ist. What would you have done if the Talmudic 
and Rabbinic writers had never existed ? they have been 
called in to explain 30 texts under aion ; and under aiontos, 
we shall see they are to explain a larger number. How, — 
sir, would you have explained all these texts, if you had 
only your Bible to explain them ? You know, by your own 
rules, the Old Testament Hebrew ought to explain them. 
But, there must be something wrong with your views, 
when, contrary to your own rules, you explain the New 
Testament by Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. Have. 
you departed from the Protestant maxim, in which all of 
them agree, that—‘the Bible is the best interpreter of 
itself?’ What are simple-hearted Christians to do, who 
never saw, or even heard of Talmudic and Rabbinic 
writings ? Not one in a thousand have any opportunity 
to consult them ; and if all had this, would you recommend 
them as correct interpreters of the New ‘Testament ? 

2d. The reader ought to notice your statements in this 
quotation. You say that—‘the ancient Hebrew has no 
corresponding adjective here ; but it employs the noun 
oulm in the place of one, as it is usual in a multitude of 
cases with this ancient language.’ I then ask—is the 
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noun used as a noun, or adjectively, ever employed in the — 
Hebrew scriptures, to designate endless duration of pun- 
ishment ?’ This you do not afhrm. And if it is not, why 
should you resort to Talmudic and Rabbinic writers to 
give such a sense to aontos in the New Testament ? 
You further state—‘ but the later Talmudic and Rabbinic 
Hebrew employs an adjective formed from oulm, (just as 
the Greek atonios is derived from aon), in the sense of 
perpeluus, eternus, sempilernus, perpetual, eternal, everlast- 
mg. The adjective is oulmt.’? Well, what if they did ? 
The question is, was it done by divine authority ? And 
did the New Testament writers use avonios in the same 
sense these later Hebrew writers used their adjective 
oulme ? this you expressly affirm. You say—‘ the Greek 
adjective atontos corresponds, in the New Testament, al- 
most uniformly with the Hebrew adjective oul ; and 
that all the uses of awonios correspond with the first class 
of significations which ation bears, and not with the He- 
brew Greek meaning of it’, If—‘ the uses of avontes cor- 
respond with the first class of significations which aon 
bears,’ which are twentytwo in number; and if ‘the 
Greek adjective aiwmes corresponds in the New Testa- 
ment almost uniformly with the Hebrew adjective oudima, 
which are 66 cases—and 30 more are added, as noticed 
above ; here are one hundred and eighteen texts, in the 
New Testament, where azon and aionios are explained by 
the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. This is rather too 
much, sir, for men of ordinary faith to believe. It is more 
than even most intelligent orthodox men will swallow. 
If you had not found it impossible to prove your views 
from the Bible, the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers never 
would have been called in to your aid. Let us hear what 
you say of them. In your translation of Dissertations 
from Jahn and others, it is said, p. 19--‘the Jewish teachers 
have, it is true, preserved some knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue. But the writings derived from them are much 
more recent than the versions just mentioned. Besides, 
they often disagree among themselves ; they attach a 
meaning to many words and phrases, which is manifestly 
erroneous. Not unfrequently they assign to words a 
meaning which is deduced from their philosophical tenets, 
Sometimes they sport with serious things, by eking out 
mystical meanings from the letters ; and finally, they ev- 
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erywhere show that they stand upon uncertain ground, in | 
regard to the knowledge of the ancient usus loguendi of 
the Hebrews. In aword, the Jewish Rabbins bear such 


a relation to the ancient Hebrews: as the scholastics of 
the middle age do to the ‘ancient Latins. As the latter 


are not conipetent witnesses in respect to the ancient» 


usus loquendi of the Latins, so neither are the Rabbins 
as to that of ibis ancient Hebrews, from whom rea are 
very remote.’ 

Such is the account of the gentlemen’s w writings, wi Kick 
you make use of, to explain so many texts in the New 
Festament. Now, sir, how do you know, that the mean- 
ings of words you borrow from them, are not ‘manifestly 
erroneous ?’ or, how do you know, that the meaning of 
the words in question you derive ‘from them, were not 
‘ deduced from their a Shel aecge tenets ?’ Andif ‘they 
everywhere show, that they stand upon uncertain Bre und, 
in regard to the knowledge of the ancient wsus loquenda 
of the Hebrews,’ why risk yourself on this aneeidia 
ground ? And is it not worse, for you to wish others to 
risk themselves on it? I do not ask you to reconcile 
the dependence you place on their authority with the 
above character given to them. No; this is impossible. 
But I ask, why defame the char acter of the beg men, 
to whom you say the inspired writers in the New Testa- 
ment weré indebted for the sense they attached to awn 
and aonios in so many passages ? 

But will you permit me to ask, how you learned, that 


the New Testament writers, us aba avon and aiontos in the. 


sense of oulmi, the invented adjective of these Talmudic 


and Rabbinic writers? And by what rule did you make | 


it out, that they used these words so often in their sense of 
it? Who told you all this? No sacred writer asserts 
this ; and surely you cannot think that I am so simple ag 
to believe it on any uninspired man’s assertion. Ifyou 
wished your readers to believe ali this, why did you not 
produce satisfactory evidence of it ? 

But | must remind you—that it is the Bible, not the 
Taimudic an& Rabbinic writings, which is to decide the 
question at issue between us. It comes with anill grace 
from you, to appeal to them. Did you not say, p. 156— 
‘Mr G. well knows that my creed is, THE SCRIPTURES ARE 
THE SUFFICIENT AND ONLY RULE OF asia AND PRACTICE 2? 
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It is you, not I, who put these words.in capitals. I think 
you love the Bible ; and nothing but a bad cause to sup- 
port, could lead you to make such fearful departures from 
it. But why not, my dear sir, abandon the cause which 
needs such support § ? Such support called in, is a gun of 
distress, that all Bible ammunition is expended, and that 
such a cause is in a sinking condition. 

No doubt Me had some ‘object i in view, in telling us so 
much about ‘ the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers having 
formed from oulm the bd oulm.’ What then was 
it ? You tell us—‘ the later Talmudic and Rabbinic He- 
brew never usesoulmi in the sense of world’y, etc, but on- 
ly in the sense of eternal, everlasting.’ And that, 
shall see that in this respect, also, the Greek adjective 
aionios corresponds, in the New Testament, almost uni- 
formly, with the Hebrew adjective eulim.’ And ‘ all the 
uses of aionios correspond with the first class of signifi- 
cations which aion bears, and not with the Hebrew Greek 
meaning ofit,’ Your object is now obvious. To inter- 
pret aon and aionios in most cases, according to the usage 
of oulm, in the Old Testament, or according to the He- 
brew Greek of the New Testament, would not answer 
your purpose, but must prove the ruin of the doctrine of 
endless punishment. What is then to be done to save it ? 
Why—to interpret these words according to the sense 
which Talmudic and Rabbinic writers put on their adjec- 
tive culm. But had you no qualms of conscience, in 
imputing to Jesus Christ and his apostles, that they sat 
down at the feet of Talmudic and Rabbinic writers, to 
learn in what sense they should use aion and atonivs ? 
But at what point, sir, are we to stop, in receiving or re- 
jecting these gentlemen’s private interpretations of the 
New Testament ?. And is not all this in direct violation 
of your own rules of scripture interpretation? That it 
is, [ hardly think you will deny. 

‘You add—‘ We now ceme to the usage of the word as 
exhibited in the New Testament.’ And ought you not 
to have added—‘ which is to be understood in the sense, 
which Talmudic and Rabbinic writers gave to their in- 
vented adjective oudmi’ ? 

‘Sect. 10, Meaning of aionios, First general class of 
meanings. (1) It signi ifies perpetual, never-erding, eternal. 
{a) It is so employ red, in regard to the happix 1es8 of the 
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righteous.’ Here you refer us to the following texts, as 
examples. Math. xix. 16,29, and xxv. 46 ; Mark x. 17, 
80 ; Luke x. 25, and xvi. 9, and xvili. 18, 30 : John iii. 15, 
16, 36, and iy. 14, 36, aa: v. 24, 39, and vi. 27, 40, 47, 54, 
68, and x, 28, and xii. 25,50, and xvii. _ 3 ; Acts xiii. 46, 
48 Shey ii. 7, and v, 21, and vi. 22, 23 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17; Gal. 
Wi. 832 Thess. il. F6 ; i Tim: 1.16, and vit 12 ; OP: ‘i 10; 
Tit. i. 1, and iii. 7 ; . Heb. ae and ix. 12 , 15; 1 Peter v. 

Ca52 Peter i. 11 ; 1 Johmii. 25, and il, 15, and v. 11,13, 
20 ; Jude ver.21. IfT have counted right, here is alist of 
texts to the number of fiftyone ; and they are given with- 
out a word of note or comment. A great proportion of 
them, are the texts in which the phrase ‘ eternal life’ oc- 
curs. You say they are employed—‘ w regard to the hap- 
piness of the righteous.’ Let this be admitted ; and per- 
mit me to ask, the happiness of the righteous where ? 
If it is not théir endless happiness in heaven, they are not 
to your purpose, by your own showing ; for this is what 
you quote them to prove, and from which we shall see 
afterwards, you draw this conclusion. But I should think 
the texts need only be read, to see that they do not say 
anything about their endless happiness in heaven. On the 
contrary, the texts speak for themselves, that ‘ eternal 
life’ is enjoyed on earth, and is enjoyed by every believer. 
See this shown in my second inquiry. 

In all these texts you give to atonios the meaning of 
perpelual, never-ending, eternal, But this, we have just 
seen, is on the authority of the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
wriiers. He that cam believe this true, need never be at 
a loss to prove endless punishment from the Bible, 

But you proceed to say—‘ (b) The next class of cases 
are those which have respect to God or lis glory. Rom. xvi. 
26;1Timvi. 16.’ This class of texts, like the one pre- 
ceding, and almost all others, is passed without a vestige 
of note or comment. The conclusion which you in- 
tend to draw, from this and the preceding class of texts, 
will be noticed in its place. 

. Again you say—‘(c) There are a few solitary, mis- 
cellaneous cases which I shall arrange under one head, 
2 Cor. iv. 18, and v. 1; Hebix. 14, and xiii. 20; 1 Johni. 25 
Rey. xiv 6; Phile. ver. 15.’ These texts are also passed 
without note or commentas usual. iike all the rest, you 
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settled the meaning of atonios in them, from the Talmudic. 
and Rabbinic writers at the commencement. 

‘Sect. 11. Second class of meanings. (2) In three cases 
the word aionios seems to bear a sense kindred to that of 
aion under No: 2. above, viz. ancient, long since, very early, 
remote. The following are the examples of this sort, viz. 
Rom. xvi. 25. The revelation of the mystery, which was 
kept in silence in ancient ages, hroniois avonios, i. e. during 
all preceding ages, or always hitherto, from eternity,’ 
Such is your comment on this text. Your next is, ‘2 Tim. 
i. 9, according to his own purpose, and the grace given 
us, through Jesus Christ, before the ancient ages, pro hronon 
anion, i. e. before the primitive ages, which means, be- 
fore the world began, from eternity. ‘Thus in John xix, 
5, the glory which I had with thee, before the world was, 
obviously means, from eternity. So our English version, 
in 2 Tim. i. 9, before the world began, pre hronon aionion, 
which they have repeated in Tit. i. 2, where the Greek 
expression is the same as here.’ On these texts and 
your comments permit me to remark, Ist, that the phrases 
you render ‘ i ancient ages,’ and ‘ before the ancient ages,’ 
do not mean ‘ from eternity,’ as you here affirm your or- 
thodox critics show, and need not be dwelt upon, as they 
are quoted in my second Inquiry. 

2d. You refer to John xvii. 5, in the above quotation. 
But did you not observe, the Greek phrase rendered 
there ‘ before the world was,’ is pro tou ton kosmon, and not 
pro hronon aonion, as you seem to suggest ? At any 
rate, you consider them synonymous expressions, which 
I think is not correct. Before this material worid was, 
and before the ancient ages, are very different in sense, as 
orthodox critics show. Nor do I thmk either of these. 
expressions properly means—‘ from eternity.’ Some, 
you well know, think Jesus Christ existed before this 
world was ; but they do not admit that he existed from 
eternity. 1 think this must have been an oversight. 

3d. It might be well to consider, what that grace was, 
which was given through Jesus Christ before the ancient 
ages ; and also, to whom it was given. Was it not the 
life and immortality mentioned, 2 Tim. i.9,10? And if it 
was given to ail, it settles the question between us. If 
it was not, why did you say all have been redeemed by the. 
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death of God’s beloved son? But to remark on this sub-+ 
ject, would be aside from my present design. 

You add—‘ These are all the instances in the New 
Testament, which have relation to past time ; and these, 
it is very evident, have an intimate connexion with the 
use of aon, in No. 2, above.’ But what you have got to 
prove, is, that they ‘have relation to past eternity.’ But 
is this proved ? or can you prove that pro hronon aionion 
and pro tou ton kosmon mean the same thing, ‘from elerni- 
ty?? If you cannot, what induced you to consider 
them equivalent expressions ? But you say—‘ There re- 
main vecsh eels 
‘Sect.12. J s!ances in respect to future punishment. (3) 
The instances where atonios is used with relation to future 
punishment, are Matt. xviii. 8, and xxv. 41,46; Mark 
iii. 29 ;* 2 Thess. 1.9; Heb. vi. 2; Jude ver. 6. Here 
are seven texts which'you say teach the doctrine of endéess 
punishment. But one, and some would say two of these 
texts, are in the disputed books, viz. Jude ver. 6,and Heb. 
vi. 2. But passing this here, let us suppose the five texts 
under awn and the seven here are all genuine. The 
question is, do they designate the endless duration of the 
punishment mentioned in them? If they do, it is beyond 
all question, that the same doctrine can be proved from 
the usage of oulm in the Old Testament. The whole of 
your argument from them, as from the five texts under 
aion, is founded on this, that aionios expresses the endless 
duration of God, and also the endless happiness of the 
righteous. But you say—‘I leave these cases without 


* The Greek phrase here, and in Heb. vi.2, is aioniou kris eos, which 
you comment on thus;---' Eternal judgment, i.e. eternal concemnation or 
punishment.’ What punishment is then referred to? You may see 
from Macknight, and other critics on Mark iii. 29, that the punishment 
of the sin against the Holy Spirit, did not refer to punishment in a 
future state. What leads you into this and other mistakes, is, you con- 
sider the phrases, this world and the world to come, as meaning the 
present and future states of existence. But I should think, what your 
own critics say of these phrases, is sufficient to convince you of your 
mistake. The phrase, aioniou kris cos, is the judgment of the age, and 
the question is, what judgment is referred to? ‘That a fearful judgment 
came onthe Jewish nation, who committed the sin against the Holy 
Spirit no one disputes. My view then is agrecable to fact. ‘That 
as is, remains to be proved, and will not soon be proved from the 
Bible. 
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remark for the present, reserving my conclusions, until I 
have made some additional remarks.’ I therefore reserve 
my remarks until you come to draw your conclusions. 

Sect. 13. General summary of the meanings of aonios.’ 
It is needless to spend time with this section, being only 
a recapitulation of the various senses you have given to 
aionios. I cannot however forbear noticing one or two 
things. Ist. You say—‘In regard to all the cases of 
aionios which have a relation to fuéure time, it is quite 
plain and certain, that they designate an endless period, 
an unlimited duration.’ The whole cases of atonios are 
66, and this sense you give nearly to the whole of them. 
But we have seen, that the sense you attach to atonios, 
is one derived from the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. 
Happy for the world, sir, these writers were so kind, as to 
enable you to give such a sense to aonios. If they had 
not, you tell us, the following tremendous consequences 
must follow. ‘Then the scriptures do not decide that 
God is eternal, nor that the happiness of the righteous is 
without end ; nor that his covenant of grace will always 
remain ; aconclusion which would forever blast the hopes 
of Christians, and shroud in more than midnight darkness 
all the glories of the. gospel.’ I did not know before, 
that the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers had been such 
guardians of God’s glory ; the happiness of the righteous ; 
God’s covenant of grace ; the hopes of Christians ; and 
the glories of the gospel. This honor I think, however, 
ought to be transferred from them to you, who was so kind 
as to depart from your own rules of scripture interpreta- 
tion, and adopt a sense of avons from them, so much to the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind. We shall pre- 
sently see, your consequences are a bugbear of your 
own creation and that you say enough yourself, to prevent 
any one being frightened by it. 

2d. You say—‘ I must beg the reader to delay a while 
longer, in order that we may obtain a fuller view of facts 
relating to the usage of these same words by the Septua- 
gint translators, and of the corresponding Hebrew word 
oulm. Ishall be as brief as possible here, not consider 
ing it necessary to’ produce more than a few citations, as 
examples in proof of what may be stated. The direct ev- 
idence I have fully stated ; the indirect I may be indulg- 
ed the liberty of producing in a briefer and more summa- 
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ry way.’ But, Ist. How can all the cases of aion and 
aionios be the direct evidence that these words probably 
designate end/ess duration of punishment ? By your own 
rules of interpretation, the usage of ou/m in the Old Tes- 
tament, is properly the direct evidence; for though ‘the 
words of the New Testament are Greek, the idiom is He- 
brew.’ And the words and phrases of the New Testa- 
ment must be interpreted according to the usus loquends 
of the ancient Hebrews. in 
3d. The indtrect evidence you are about to produce, is 
the usage of oulm in the Hebrew, and of aton and aionios 
inthe Septuagint. This you ought to have called the 
direct evidence. ‘This you ought to have begun with ; for 
on the usage of oulm depends the sense which must be 
attached to aon and aionios in the New Testament. But 
this evidence you say—‘I may be indulged the liberty of 
producing ina briefer and more summary way.’ You 
only consider it ‘necessary to produce a few examples.’ 
Strange, that aman who professes such ardent attach- | 
ment to his Bible, should thus speak of the Old Testa- 
ment, and go to Talmudic and Rabbinic writers to ex- 
plain aion and aiontos inthe New Testament. This I did 
not expect from Professor Stuart, of Andover. But I 
proceed to 
‘Sect. 14. Meaning of oulm in the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament. ‘This is, Ist. Eternity, unfimited duration. So 
Gesenius, in the recent edition (the third) of his Hebrew 
Lexicon, oulm eternity, which is the only definition he 
gives.’ You then give us the following texts as exam- 
ples. ‘Gen. ix. 16, and xvii. 7, 13, and xxi. 33 ; Deut. 
xxx. 27% Psalm xe)2, and chi,’ 17; and ‘cxiLe orn 
Prov. x. 26.;Isai. xxxv." 10, \and xl. 28, and IL iy; 
and lvi. 5, and Ix. 19, 20, and Ixi. 7, and:Ixui. 12; 
Jer. x. 10, and xxxi..3; Dan. xii. 2; Exod. xiv. 13; 
Deut. xii. 28; 1 Sam. xx. 15; 2 Sam. iii. 28; Psalm 
Ixxxix. 4, and cxxxi. 3; and in Psalm cxxxvi. twenty- 
‘six times.? Besides, you refer us to Taylor’s Hebrew 
Concordance, for the numerous examples where ou/m is 
used in the sense of ‘forever, always, time uniimited, or 
without end.’ Wou add— it is very clear, that when Ge- 
senius defines it Ewighedt (eternity), he rightly defines it. 
‘This is its sense, in an overwhelming predominance of 
examples.’ What ! does oulm signify eternity in an over- 
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whelming predominance of examples ? Is not this a mis- 
take ? Ist. Let us hear authorities to the contrary. 
Concerning oulm, Parkhurst says—‘it seems to be much 
more frequently used for indefinite, than for infinite time. 
Sometimes it appears particularly to denote the continu- 
ance of the Jewish dispensation or age, Gen. xvil. 13 ; 
Exod. xii. 14,24; and xxvii. 21 ; and in many other pas- 


sages. And sometimes the period of time to the jubilee, 


which was an eminent type of the completion of the Jew- 
ish and typical dispensation by the coming and death of 
Christ, (see Levit. xxv. 9) ; and of the final consummation 
of the great oulm, or the end of the world.’ Parkhurst 
not only contradicts your assertion about oulm, but quotes 
some of your examples in proof of his views. But, let 
us hear the very same Dr Taylor to which you refer us, 
Concerning oulm he says—‘ the word is applied to time, 
and signifieth a duration which is concealed, as being of an 
unknown or great length, with respect either to time past 
or to come.’ He adds—‘ it signifieth eternity, not from 
the proper force of the word, but when the sense of the 
place or the nature of the subject, to which it is applied, 
requireth it ; as God and his attributes.’ Taylor ought 
to have great weight here, for it is said he wrote every 
word of the Hebrew Bible three times with his own hand. 
He says in the preface to his Concordance—‘ I have ex- 
ecuted the whoie work with my own hand, without em- 
ploying or trusting to any other person, with great care. 
and exactness.’ These statements of Parkhurst and 
Taylor, contradict your statement above, respecting 
oulm, in an overwhelming predominance of examples, 
meaning elernity. But, 

2d. That oulm, ‘in an overwhelming predominance of 
examples,’ does not mean eternity, seems almost obvious 
from your own admissions, and the examples you have 
produced. Let us first see what your admissions are. 
You say—‘ Gesenius remarks, it is sometimes applied 
(as in common life) to things which endure for a long 
time, for an indefinite period. So it is applied to the Jew- 
ish priesthood ; to the Mosaic ordinances ; to the posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan ; to the hills and mountains ; 
to the earth ; to the time of service to be rendered by a 
slave ; and to some other things’ of a like nature. To 
all these examples we must add the places where oulm 
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designates tume past. And you say—‘ these are, on the 

whole, a considerable number of instances.’ Before you 

say again, that oulin signifies eternity, in an overwhelm- 

ing predominance of examples, be pleased to deduct alk 

such instances, and see how many you have got left, 

where oulm signifies strictly eternity. Taylor tells you 

—‘ it signifieth eternity, not from the proper force of the . 
word, but when the sense of the place, or the nature of 
the subject, to which it is applied, requireth it ; as God 

and his attributes.’ And I add from Dr Kennicot, the 

great Hebrew scholar in his day—‘ the word oulm is used 

as often, perhaps, finitely as infinitely ; and that it can 

signify nothing more than the age or life of man, in 

places where our translators have frequently rendered it 

forever.’ 

But if oulm means eternity in an overwhelming predom- 
inance of examples, surely you would not select any texts 
as examples, but such as obviously proved your assertion. 
From such an abundance, you could be at no loss to find 
examples to your purpose. Let us then see what your ex~ 
amplesare. Your first four texts, are Gen. ix. 16; and xvii. 
7, 13,19. I hardly think you will undertake to defend, 
that everlasting covenant in these texts, means more than 
throughout the generations of the seed of Abraham. 

But look also at Dan. xii. 2. If oulm everlasting here, 
means eternity or end/ess duration, it of course proves your 
doctrine of end/ess punishment. Ido not find, however, 
that either it or any other text from the Old Testament, is 
supposed by you to teach this doctrine. In my second 
Inquiry, I think it is shown, that neither the everlasting 
life, or the shame and everlasting contempt of which it 
speaks, have reference to a future state. You have 
given us a few examples, on the same page of loulm, od 
oulm, which phrases correspond in the Hebrew, to ets ton 
aiona, cis aiona, ets tous aionas, etc. in the Septuagint, and 
in the New Testament. But certainly, the greater part 
of your examples are not at all to your purpose. Take 
but one example, 1 Sam. xx. 15. Did Jonathan mean 
to say to David, ‘thou shalt not cut off thy kindness 
from my house to all eternity? Do you, or can you 
suppose this was intended? I cannot let myself believe 
this. The very next words in the verse contradict it, 
and limit the forever to no very long period. 
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if your assertion had been true, I have no doubt you 
would have made a better selection. But as all the 
texts where oulm occurs are given in my first Inquiry, 
those who wish to satisfy themselves on this point, may 
consult it. Instead of saying, then, ‘it is impossible to 
doubt,’ I must say, it is impossible to believe what you 
have asserted, You say—‘under the form loulm (eis 
aona) alone, in the sense of forever, Taylor has ar- 
ranged some 175 instances.’ But does Anat, sir, mean 
the word forever is to be understood area I should 
think not, as the above quotations show. You have said 

—‘ He who thoroughly understands the use of oulm, is 
better prepared to understand the meanings of aon ; and 
he who has a complete knowledge of the use of aion, is 
well qualified to understand the use of oulm.’? But ac- 
cording to your own rules of scripture interpretation, 
until a man understands the usage of owlm, he is not pro- 
perly prepared to understand the meanings of aton and 
airs. Itis‘acomplete knowledge of the use of oulm’ 
which enables him to understand the meaning of these 
words. Always remember, sir, that though the words of 
the New Testament are Greek, the idiom is Hebrew. 
Only keep your rules of interpretation in remembrance. 
I shall only add, if your asserticn about owfm is in- 
deed true, it is an extraordinary fact, that out of the 
‘overwhelming majority of examples’ where it means 
eternity, you have not selected one text, where it teaches 
the efernity of future punishment. How do you account 
for the fact, if no such texts are to be found? And if 
they are, was it not an unaccountable omission on your 
part, not to produce them ? 

‘Sect. 15. General summary in regard to oulm.’ One 
or two things i in this section only require a moment’s no~ 
tice, it being only a summary of the preceding. You 
say—‘ one point only of difference worthy of remark, do 
lfind. This is, that it so happens in regard to the use 
of aion in the New Testament, that it is applied in no 
case to designate simply a period of time which has 
definite Limitations : I mean such limitations as from the 
nature of the case must be regarded as definite, and as 
known to be so. For example ; in the Old Testament, 
oulm is applied to the Jewish ordinances, priesthood, 
and kingly succession; to the hills, mountains, and 
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world ; to the possession of the land of Canaan, éte. 
But in the New Testament, no instances of a use so 
catachrestic’ as this occur.’ But this, sir, is not exactly 
true ; for your own statements above show, there are a 
considerable number of instances where aion ‘ designates 
a period of time which lias definite limitations.’ And 
these instances would have been greatly increased, if 
you had not made the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers 
so often explain the texts where aion is used. Had you 
rendered it age in many places, as other critics do, the 
case would have been altered. But you have admitted 
considerable yourself. See what you have said under 
aion, No. 3, and also No. 4, letter (a). But you say, 

2d. «The distinctive trait of usage in the New Testa- 
ment which has now been pointed out, deserves consider- 
ation, and ought to have its proper weight, in determin- 
ing the signification of the words in question by the usus 
loquendi of the New Testament writers.’ But w hy for- 
get, that by your own rules of interpretation, the usus 
loquendi of the New Testament writers depends, as to 
the sense of words and phrases, yea, the whole contour 
of its language, on the usus loquendi of the Hebrew 
writers of the Old Testament? But how have you 
managed? What you call ‘the secondary class of mean- 
ings, which aion bears in the New Testament,’ you give 
them a sense, from Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. 
And, you was so well pleased with these commentators, 
that nearly all the cases of atonios you explain by their 
sense of oulmi. But look over all the texts where aion 
is rendered world, and see if age will not answer in many 
cases as a better rendering. It will also remove some 
of your difficulties. Jam astonished, you should render 
aion in Matt. xxiv. 3, and other texts, world. What 
critic agrees with you? And how does it agree to the 
context ? 

“Sect. 16. Use of aon and aionios in the Septuagint.’ 
You say—‘If I have counted rightly, avon, in some 
of its forms, is employed in the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament 308 times ; all as the translation of oulm 
in some one of its forms. In almost the whole of these 
instances in which aion is employed, the signification of 
time unlimited, a period without end, is, beyond all reason- 
able question, absolutely certain ; just as it is with re- 
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spect to the Hebrew words, to which aion corresponds.’ 
See the whole paragraph—on which I remark, Ist. This 
bold assertion does not deserve notice. Some evidence 

has been given above, that it isnot true. 2d.'To have laid 
a foundation, for all your assertions and conclusions re- 
specting aon and awwnios, whether in the Septuagint or 
New Testament, you ought first to have proved, what: 
you asserted above, and here repeat concerning oulm. 

But have you proved, that ouw/m in an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases means eternity ? No, sir, you have only ad- 
duced a few examples of its usage, and some of these at 
least are not to your purpose. But this must be proved ; 
and until it is proved, all you can say about ain and 

avomos is only beating the air. By your own showing, 
oulm is the corresponding word ‘to these words in the 
Hebrew ; and by the Hebrew idiom must they be in- 
terpreted. To give a sense to aion or aionios, in the Sep- 
tuagint or New Testament, not aecording to it, is a 
private interpretation. 3d. I insist upon it, then, that 
you lay aside all such assertions; about ou/m meaning in 
an overwhelming majority of cases eternily. Let us 
come to an examination of all the texts where it is used. 

And if you can show, that but in one text of the Old Tes- 
tament, oulm expresses endless duration of punishment, I 
am a convert to the doctrine. If you could have found 

such a text, who can doubt but you would have produced 
it? Ifyou cannot find it, if owlm was in every instance 
used to express the endless duration of other things, your 
doctrine can never be established from aton and aionios, 
either in the Septuagint or New Testament. Do you ask 

why? I answer, oulm is applied to punishment in the Old 
Testament, but does not express its endless duration. 

And by your own rules aion and aionios must be con- 
strued according to the Hebrew idiom. But you have 

admitted, and in this very section admit, that oulm, ation 
and aionios are used frequently to express a limited du- 

ration of time. 

But you tell us—‘ the word aionios is:in the Septuagint, 
less strictly applied to indefinite time, an unlimited period, 
_ than it isin the New Testament. Just the same is the 
case with ation, as we have already seen.’ But is it any 
wonder this should be the case, when, instead of inter- 
preting these words in the New Testament by the Old, you 
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give them asense to suit your doctrine from the Talmud- 
ic and Rabbinic writers ? The adjective aionios is al-. 
most invariably interpreted according to these men’s. 
opinions.’ But this difference between the New Testa- 
ment and the Septuagint, is one of your own making from. 
these gentlemen’s writings. It is contrary however, to: 
your own rules of scripture interpretation ; reflects no 
honor on the sacred writers ; and must mislead all who 
regard it. But far be it from me, to dictate to you what 
guides you shall follow in understanding the New Tesia-. 
ment, I prefer your rules to the above writers. 

You add—‘ I refrain from pursuing my inquiries through 
the apocryphal books ; from which a great copiousness 
of examples might also be adduced, to confirm the views 
which have already been given of the meaning of avon 
and aonies. It is quite superfluous to pursue the inves- 
tigation any further. We have critical materials enough 
before usto make up a decision, if such materials can 
ever avail for this purpose.’ It is quite superfluous to pur- 
sue the investigation through the apocryphal books, see- 
ing you deemed it unnecessary to pursue it through the 
Hebrew canomcal books. But this you have got to do; 
and until it is done, a correct decision cannot be formed 
from all you have said on this subject. This lack of ma-. 
terials, the reader may find supplied in my second Inquiry, 
with some remarks showing the incorrectness of your 
statements. 

, ‘Sect. 17. Bearing of the testimony on the subject of future 

punishment.” You say—‘ We have now surveyed the use 
of the words ation and aionios in the whole latitude of their 
scriptural use ; and we have come at the close, with all 
the views before us which this investigation and discus- 
sion have afforded, to see if we can form a satisfactory 
judgment as to the meaning of the words in question, 
when applied to designate the period of future punish- 
ment,’ We have seen the nature of your survey of these 
words, and also of oulm ; let us now see what judgment 
you have formed from it. 

After you lay aside several classes of the texts which 
have no ‘direct bearing on the great question before 
us,’ you say—‘it is plain, moreover, that inasmuch as 
future punishment must belong to fulure time, so aion, 
when connected with the designation of such punishment, 
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must, (if the laws of universal analogy in philology and 
exegesis are to be observed), have alike meaning with 
that which it has when applied to other things belonging 
to a future world, and which are yet to take place.’ It 
is a very obvious case, that fulwre punishment must be- 
long to future time. But, Ist. Is fulure tume, and a future 
_ world with you synonymous expressions ? If it is so with 
you, it is not so with me. Certainly the punishment 
threatened the Jews, Matt. chaps. 23d and 24th, be- 
longed to future time, but it did not belong to a future 
world. If they are not then synonymous, why did you 
use the phrase future time in the first part of this sentence, 
and slip in the phrase future world in the conclusion of 
it? If you did not wish to practise deception on your 
readers, one or the other ef these phrases ought to have 
been used in both parts of the sentence. I forbear no- 
ticing what kind of sentence it will make, if you use ei- 
ther of them. This every reader can see in a moment, 
by applying this remark to the sentence above quoted. 
IT cannot believe you wished to practise deception in the 
use of such phrases. 

2d. One should think, if future punishment belonged to 
a future world, the texts which you say teach it, would 
one way or another speak of it as being in this world. 
If you have been more fortunate in your researches than 
T have been, and have found any such texts, I will thank 
you to produce them. I should think, you are bound to 
produce them, seeing you advocate punishment, yea, end- 
less punishment in a futwre world. But it is the common 
mistake of believers in endless punishment, to quote texts 
which speak of punishment, and take it for granted, that 
‘the punishment is in a future state of existence. 

3d. You think—‘if the laws of universal analogy in 
- philology and exegesis are to be observed, aon must have 
a like meaning with that which it has, when applied to 
other things belonging to a future world.’ To this I 
agree. All then you have got to do, is to prove, that the 
passages which speak of punishment, speak of that pun- 
ishment as being in a future world. Do this, and if aion 
means end/ess, and is applied to its duration, I come at 
once over to your opinion. But, it will never answer 
with me, to conclude, that because aion is applied to the 
duration of punishment, it must be in a future world and 
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of endless duration. No, sir ; for if this is a correct con- 
clusion, then you can draw the very same conclusion 
from all the texts where oulm is applied to punishment in 
the Old ‘Vestament. Do you not contend, ow/n is ap- 
plied to God, and to things belonging to a future world, 
in the Old Testament ? And is not oulm applied also to 
punishment ? Who denies this? Why then did you not 
draw the very same conclusion, as you do respecting the 
use of ation or atonios in the New Testament? It was, 
perhaps, perceiving this difficulty, led you to avoid a 
thorough examination of the usage of oulm im the Old 
Testament. 

But let us see what you say by way of illustration of 
the above remarks. You thus write—‘ In all the cases | 
where glory and praise are ascribed to God, forever, or 
forever and ever, it will not be credited that the sacred 
writers meant to declare, that this will take place for only 
a definite period of time, or for certain ages only. It will 
not be doubted, that when God is called eternal, avomos, 
or when the things of the heavenly world are said to be 
so, that efernily, in the proper sense of the word, is meant.’ 
What I have doubted about this, may be seen in my sec- 
ond Inquiry. ‘To avoid extending the grounds of our dif- 
ference, I shall avoid many things I might say about this, 
and take you on the ground here stated. Now, if the 
ground you here take be safe, whenever you find a text 
in the Old Testament, in which punishment is said to be 
forever, or forever and ever, why do you not conclude it is 
- of endless duration, as well as God? And why, sir, do 
you avoid all proof from the Old Testament of your doc- 
trine ? 

But you add—‘I trust it will not be questioned, in re- 
gard to the nine cases, where aion is applied to the hap- 
piness of the righteous in another world, and the fiftyone 
cases where avontos is applied to the same, that a happiness 
wuhoul limits, without end, is intended to be designated.’ 
1 would beg of you, sir, to remember, that you have all 
along assumed, that these texts designate the happiness 
of the righteous ‘in another world.’ I have disputed this, 
and it became you satisfactorily to prove it, before you 
came to draw your conclusions. But how often shall 
Task, why do you not reason, and draw the very same 
‘conclusions from the usage of culm in the Old Testament ? 
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. Bot [reserve my remarks until you come formally to 
draw your conclusions. 

But you go on to say—‘ Can it be reasonably doubted, 
then, that the fifteen (5) cases in which aionis applied to 
the future punishment of the wicked, and the seven cases 
in which aiontos is applied to the same subject, have a 
meaning like that of the preceding cases? ‘The time 
designated in both is fulwre ; the world is future. The 
intention of the writers seems very apparently to have 
been similar in both cases. The invariable laws of in- 
terp: retation, therefore, would seem to demand a like ex- 
egesis.’ Certainly, sir, when you have proved that the 
texts say the punishment is in a future world. But it is 
far from being correct reasoning, or a fair conclusion, to 
establish this irom such an assumption. Prove, my dear 
sir, that any text says the punishment is beyond the 
grave, and I give you no further trouble in opposing end- 
less punishment. 

But you add—‘ Let us for a moment examine this last 
position. I take it to be a rule in construing all antithetic 
forms of expression, that where you can perceive the force 
ofone side ofthe antithesis, you do of course cometo a know- 
ledge of the force of the other side. If life eternal is 
‘promised on one side, and death eternal is threatened on 
the other and opposite one, is it not to be supposed, that 
the word eternal which qualifies death, is a word of equal 
force and import with the word eternal which qualifies 
life? Inno other case could a doubt be raised, with re- 
. gard to such a principle. I venture to say, that the ex- 
ception here (if such an one must be made,) is without 
any parallel in the just principles of interpretation. If 
then the words aton and aionios are applied sixty times 
(which is the fact) in the New Testament, to designate 
the coniinuance of the future happiness of the righteous ; 
and some twelve times to designate the coniinuance of 
the future misery of the wicked ; by what principles of 
interpreting language does it become possible for us, te 
avoid the conclusion that avon and aiontos have the same 
sense in both cases?’ There is no man within the walls 
of the Andover Institution, who more cordially subscribes 
to this principle of interpretation than I do. You will 
then ask why I do not embrace your opinions? I shall 
now lay before you why | cannot. 
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Ist. You here, as all along, assume, that ‘ efernal life ” 
refers to the future endless happiness of the righteous. 
Yea, you assume, that avon and aiomos, are in fact sixty 
times so applied in the New Testament. This I deny 5 
and here I think one capital mistake lies, on the subject 
in discussion. ‘ Eternal life,’ designates indeed the hap- 
piness of the righteous, but it is their happiness in this 
world. This I have sown in my second Inquiry, and 
saves me the labor of showing it here. The one side of 
your antithesis, I consider, then, a false assumption, and 
of course it affects all you have said. But even if it was 
admitted true, let us notice— 

2d. The other side of the contrast. You say ‘ hfe efer- 
mal is, on the one side, contrasted with death eternal on 
the other.’ But this is, if possible, a still greater mistake ; 
for no such contrast is to be found in the Bible. The 
phrase ‘eternal death’ is used by no sasred writer. I 
most freely admit—‘if life eternal is promised on one 
side, and death efernal is threatened on the other and op- 
posite one, that the word eternal which qualifies death, 
is a word of equal force and import with the word eternal 
which qualifies life.’* Ishall make no exceptions here. 
1 shall raise no doubts on this point ; for deem this one 
of ‘ the just principles of interpretation.’ Yea, 1 contend, 
if aion and aonios mean endless, and are applied to both, 
both are endless in duration. But you assume the first 
side of the contrast as true, and the other, eternal death, is 
entirely of your own invention. But I insist upon it— 
that where you can perceive the force of one side of the 
antithesis, you do of course come to a knowledge of the 
force of the other. And I thank you for adding—‘ the 
intention of the writer seems very apparently to have been 
similar in both cases. ‘The universal laws of interpreta- 
tion, therefore, would seem to demand a like exegesis.’ 
By your own rule, then, ifthe sixty texts which speak of 
eternal life, do not refer to life in a future world, the twelve 
texts which speak of punishment do not. And if even it 
wore conclusively proved, that eternal life did refer to the 
en iless happiness of the righteous in a future world, the 
phrase eternal death is never contrasted with it. No 
suci: antithetic form of expression is to be found in scrip- 


* I admit this,, o avoid uscless dispute ; but many would dispute it. 
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ture, though it is found in your book. The very want 
of such an antithesis, shows you are mistaken, some how 
or another, in your views on this subject. If your doc- 
trine of eternal death was a scripture doctrine, such a 
contrast ought to be found; for eternal death is the proper 
contrast to eternal life. I may add, if you find eternal 
life mentioned sixty times, and this phrase refers to the 
endless happiness of the righteous in heaven, you ought 
also to find the phrase eternal death sixty times, as the 
proper contrast to it, and referring to the endless misery 
of the wicked in hell. But by your own account, avon 
and atonots are only applied to punishment twelve times 
in the New Testament, and in no case is the term death 
associated with these terms in any way whatever. The 
fact is certain, and I think it ought to lead you to another 
de novo investigation of this subject. It ought at least to 
teach you more caution, how you invent phrases to ex- 
press your doctrine—phrases which no sacred writer 
used, even admitting it true. 

Iam aware, that you may object, and say—lIt is true 
_ the precise phrase efernal death is not used in scripture ; 
but is not elernal punishment used and contrasted with 
eternal hfe, Matt. xxv. 46, etc.? I most freely grant this, but 
in reply would say, 1st. this change in the phrasc , on the 
ene side of the contrast, does not alter the case, until it 
is proved, that eternal life on the other, refers to the end- 
less happiness of the rightecus in a future world. No; 
for you said above—‘ the intention of the writers seems 
very apparently to have been similar in both cases.’ By 
your own statements, then, if eternal life on the one side 
of the contrast does not refer to the endless hajypiness 
of the pious in a fulure siete, neither can eternal punish- 
ment on the other, refer to the endless punishment of the 
wicked in this state. Substitute then what phrase you 
please, on the one side of the contrast, in the place of 
eternal death, your doctrine of eternal punishment can 
~ never be established, until you prove that eternal life, on 
the other side, refers to the endless happiness of the right- 
eous imjheaven. ‘This I think you will readily admit. I 
then observe— 

2d. Thatin Dan. xii. 2, ‘everlasting hfe? is contrasted | 
with ‘ shame and everlasting contempt.’ The same word 
1 believe, is used in the Hebrew and also in the Septua 
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gint, to express the duration of the life and the punishment 
here mentioned. I must then ask-—-why you do not con- 
_tend that the aniihetic form of expression in this text 
proves your doctrine ? If such an antithesis proves it in 
the New Testament, why overlook this text in the Old? — 
But you do not so much as hint, that your doctrine of 
endless punishment is taught in the Old Testament by 
the word oulm, or by any mode of expression whatever. 
Now, sir, I am willing to rest the whole cause at issue 
on this onetext in Daniel. It is the first time the phrase 
everlasting life cceurs in the Bible, and it is contrasted 
with everlasting shame and contempt, or punishment. Ut 
occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament. Prove, then, 
that everlasting life here, refers to the endless happiness 
of the pious in a fuiwre state, and Tam at once a convert to 
your doctrine of endless punishment to the wicked. In 
examining the phrase ‘ efernal Ife’ inthe New Testament, 
you ought to have begun with this text in the Cld; for 
from the Old, the New Testament writers derived it, and 
used it in the same or similar sense as Daniel did. By 
your own rules, the language of the Old Testament must 
explain the language ofthe New. Thisis scriptural. See 
1 Cor. ii. 13. When you understand this text in Daniel 
correctly, and attend to the usage of eulm, to explain 
ation and avonios in the New Testament, I am confident we 
shall not differ much in our opinions on the subject in 
question. You may see my views of this passage at 
large, in my second Inquiry ; and also my opinions, on 
all the texts where oulm, aion aud aiontos are used in the 
Bible. It would not answer, sir, to fill the pages of my 
present book with quotations from my other publications. 
3d. But is it not a singular fact, that if eternal life on 
the one side of the contrast, means the endless happiness 
of the pious in heaven, and is used sixty times in the New 
Testament for this purpose, that eternal death, eternal 
punishment, or some other mode of expression, should 
not be as often used on the opposite side to designate 
the endless misery of the wicked inhell? But you know, 
nothing like this is to be found inthe Bible. It becomes 
you to account for this fact, if your doctrine of eternal 
punishment is true. From the tremendously awful] na- 
ture of the doctrine, one should think, eternal punishment 
would be most frequently mentioned. But, you will ad- 
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mit, this is far from being the case, allowing your views 
of these antithetic modes of expression correct. But if 
my views are admitted correct, they account for this fact. 
Eternal life belongs to the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ on earth, and is enjoyed here by every believer ; 
and upon his believing inJesus, he comes into the posses- 
sion of it. 

But after all this, you may probably still object, say- 
ing—Are there not twelve texts in the New Testament, 
where aion and aionios are used to express the duration 
of punishment ? By what rule are we to determine, | 
whether this punishment is endless or of limited duration ? 
Is it bounded by time, or does it extend to a future state of 
existence ¢ I answer frankly, By your own published 
rules. In your letters to Dr Miller, p. 128, you say—‘ The 
words kedes and od rendered by Turretine eternity, are 
like the Greek aton, that also signifies any thing ancient, 
which has endured or is to endure for a long period, 
The question when these words are to have the mean- 
ing of absolute eternity, and when the sense of anctent or 
very old, is always to be determined by the nature of 
the case, 7. e. by the context.’ I am perfectly willing to 
settle the meaning of these texts by this rule,—an appeal 
to the nature of the case, 1. e. by the context. But not 
in a single instance have you attempted to show from 
the context, that any one of the twelve texts teaches 
your endless punishment in a future state. All these 
texts I have particularly considered in my books, but 
you do not expose my views of them. Show them false, 
and I come over to your opinions. 

But we have seen, from rules of interpretation quoted 
from you above, that there is still another and a scrip- 
tural mode of determining the sense of these twelve texts 
inthe New Testament. It is by recurring to the usage 
of oulm in the Old Testament. Find one instance, 
where this word in the Old Testament expresses the 
endless duration of punishment, and this will settle the 
question with me. By your own rules, you ought to 
have begun with oulm; and no doubt you would have 
begun with it, had you found it designated endless pun- 
ishment. 

But let us examine, if this antithelic rule, on which 
you place so much dependence, is not the ruin of your 
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doctrine of endless punishment, and must not make you 4 
Universalist. Paul says, Rom. v. 18, 19—‘ Therefore, 
as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men 
(eis pantas anthropous) to condemnation ; even so, by 
the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men 
(eis pantas anthropous) unto justification of life. For 
as by one man’s disobedience many (oi polloi) were 
made sinners ; so by the obedience of one shall many 
(01 polloi) be made righteous,’ Again, he says, 1 Cor. 
xv. 21, 22—‘For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all (pantes) die, even so in Christ shall all (pantes) 
be made alive.’ Such is a specimen of the antithetic 
mode of speaking on this subject. And you have said— 
‘I take it to be a rule in construing all anfithefic forms 
of expression, that where you can perceive the force of 
one side of the antithesis, you do of course come to 
a knowledge of the force of the other side.’ I must 
wait to see how you manage, with your own rule, to 
avoid being a Universalist ; for the antithetic forms of 
expression here, teach Universalism. To use your own 
words—‘in no other case could a doubt be raised, with — 
regard to such a principle. I venture to say, that the 
exception here (if such an one must be made) is without 
any parallel in the just principles of interpretation.’ 

But you add—‘ Will it be said, that we must appeal to 
arguments here deduced from the light of nature, in order 
to determine the probable meaning of aton and aiontos, 
’ when connected with the future punishment of the wick- 

ed? But how can we dothis? The light of nature, at 
best, as we have before seen, merely renders it probable, 
in some degree, that the soul may always exist. Does 
it—can it—determine, then, what is to be its condition 5 
and how long this isto continue ? It isimpossible. Or if 
we insist still on what the light of nature can do, then let 
‘us go to those who enjoyed it, and see how they decided 
in relation to the question before us. Did not the Greeks 
and Romans hold to the eternity of future punishments ? 
Notoriously they did. And could we, with such light 
merely as they had, come to an opposite conclusion ?? 
You shall have no trouble from me, by an appeal to argu- 
ments deduced from the light of nature ; for I am not sure 
what people precisely mean by ‘the light of nature.’ It 
must be very valuable light, if it discovered to the Greeks 
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and Romans the eternity of future punishments, as you 
here assert ; notwithstanding you said above, that life 
and immortality are brought to light only in the Gospel. 
But if the light of nature did bring this to light, it did 
more than the Old Testament scriptures ; for you do not. 
venture to say that they teach the eternity of future pun- 
ishment. The light of nature must be no mean light, 
if it ‘renders it probable, in some degree, that the soul 
may always exist.’ It is superior to the light of the Gos- 
pel, for it says nothing about the immortality of the soul, 
but only a future life to man by a resurrection from the 
dead. But, concerning this light of nature, you ask— 
‘does it—can it—determine, then, what is to be its con- 
dition ; and how long this is to continue ?’? You answer 
—‘ it is impossible ;’ and yet you tell us, the Greeks and 
Romans discovered by it ‘the eternity of future punish- 
ments.’ If their knowledge of the eternity of future 
punishment was not derived from the light of nature, 
whence did they derive it ? for it now seems to be gen- 
erally conceded, that they could not derive it from the 
Old Testament. I will thank you to tell me distinctly, 
what this light of nature is ; for perhaps it is my ignorance 
about it, which prevents me from believing in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the eternity of future punishment, 
And yet, after all, you seem to think, one who has the 
light of the Gospel, need not trouble himself about the 
light of nature. At any rate, Ido not make any appeal 
to arguments deduced from it, but agree to what you say 
in your next paragraph. 

You say—‘ But if the declaration of scripture is to be 
our guide, in regard to our creed on this point ; and if 
we are to ask simply what the Bible declares, and not, 
what in our view it ought to declare ; then must this 
great question, like every other one in revealed theology, 
be ultimately settled by an appeal to the nature, power, 
and laws of language. Such an appeal I have endea- 
voured to make ; and the result is what I have expressed 
above.’ But as we are all liable to err, and are not 
agreed on ‘this great question’ before us, some further 
light may be thrown on it by the present discussion. I 
ze sorry you express yourself so positively in what fol- 
ows. 

You say—‘ It does most plainly and indubitably follow, 
that if the scriptures have not asserted the endless pun- 
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‘ishment of the wicked, neither have they asserted the 
endless happiness of the righteous, nor the endless glory 
and existence of the Godhead. The one is equally cer- 
tain with the other. Both are laidin the same balance. 
They must be tried by the same tests; and if we give 
up the one, we must, in order to be consistent, give up 
the other also. But if the eternity of God’s glory, attri- 
butes, and existence—if the eternity of future happiness, - 
are to be given up, as revealed doctrines,—on what basis 
are these doctrines to be placed ? How are we entitled 
any longer to receive them as true, and to hold fast to 
thenvas certain? Tell me not of the light of nature here. 
I must believe, (I trust there are very many others who 
will feel constrained with me to believe), that the Gos- 
pel has brought life and immortality to light, and that no 
mere ‘‘son of nature”? “hath seen God at any time ;”’ 
“but that the only-begotten, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath revealed him!” Believing this—fully 
believing this—I must feel, that the criticism which would 
decide against the endless punishment of the wicked, must 
also, to be consistent, blast my hopes of eternal life, and 
cover the glories of the Godhead with everlasting dark- 
ness,’ In reply to this, I need say nothing further about 
the light of nature, or, that life and immortality are brought 
to light in the Gospel, as my views are already sufficiently 
expressed on these topics. On the rest of this quotation 
Iremar k,— , . 
J. It is evident your feelings were considerably ex- 
cited in writing it. Ido not wonder at this, but am ra- 
ther surprised at your coolness, if indeed such consequen- 
ces ‘plainly and indubitably follow the denial, that the 
scriptures assert the endless punishment of the wicked.’ 
But | am indeed astonished that you should think such 
consequences do follow. 1 am «lso sorry you should 
conjure up such ghosts, to frighten people from candidly 
and calmly examining the subject ; for many will be 
frightened, merely on Mr Stuart’s authority. They will 
say, he sees thei,—and rest satisfied they exist. But, I 
hope to prove sufficiently from your own statements, that 
no such consequences do follow, but that they are mere 
bugbcars of your own creation. I shall take up your 
consequences separately ; and it will be seen they do not 
follow, allowing aion and aionios were not once used in 
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Your first consequence is thus stated. ‘It does most 
_ plainly and indubitably follow, that if the scriptures have 
not asserted the endless punishment of the wicked, nei- 
ther have they asserted the endless glory and existence 
of the Godhead.’ You say further—‘ the one is equally 
certain with the other. Both are laid in the same bal- 
ance. They must be tried by the same tests. And if 
we give up the one, we must, in order to be consistent, 
give up the other also.? You add—‘ that criticism which 
would decide against the endizss punishment of the wick- 
ed, must also, to be consistent, cover the glories of the 
Godhead with everlasting darkness.’ This is one of the 
conclusions I alluded to above. ‘To lay a foundation for ” 
it, the texts under aion and aionios were classed and ex- 
plained. It must be allowed, your conclusion is warmly 
and strongly stated. But, 
ist. I sha!l show, from your own statements, that your 
conclusion is unfounded. Let us then hear what you 
have said on 1 Tim. i. 17, p. 3! above. You render it, 
-and comment thus upon it. ‘ Now to the king of the 
world (worlds) ton aoinon. 'The objection to construing 
aionion here as meaning @g’s, is, that the idea of ¢ternity 
or inmortality (which would thus be designated by it), is 
expressed by the very next word which follows, viz. af- 
tharto, incorruptible, imperishabie, immortal.’ If aftharto, 
thus applied to God, designates him to be incorruptible, 
imperishable, immortal, how, by your own snowing, can 
the denial of endless punishment expressed by the words 
aion and aionios, ‘ cover the glories of the Godhead with 
everlasting darkness °?’? I think you must own, that your 
‘statement renders this impossible. The glory and exist- 
ence of the Godhead would not in the least have been 
affected, if the doctrine of endless punishment had never 
been heard of. ‘These would have remained unaffected, 
if aion and aionios had not once been used in the Bible. 
You declare yourself, that all that can be expressed in 
the above text by the word alonion, is expressed by the 
word aftharto. Hence, instead of rendering aionion eter- 
nal, or by the word ages, as Macknight does, you render 
it world. It is manifest then, from your own statements, 
that your conclusion above is without the shadow of a 
foundation. It falls harmlessly to the ground, and that 
by the work of your own hands. Of course, the false 
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alarm you wish to excite by such a sy Soham reflects 
dishonor on your own cause. 

2d. But to quiet your fears, and expose this unfounded 
conclusion still further, let us see how the Bible speaks 
of the glory and existence of the Godhead in other passa- 
ges? In Rom. i. 23, Paul tells us, the heathen ‘ chang- 
ed the glory of the uncor ruptibte (aftharto) God, into an 
image made like to corruptible man.’ And in verse 20 
of the same chapter, the only place in the Bible where 
the expression—‘ his eternal power and Godhead’ oc- 
curs, the word rendered eternal is not aion or aionios, but 
aidios. It is not then correct in youto say—‘ both are 
laid in the same balance,’ and—‘ if we give up the end- 
less punishment of the wicked, we must, in order to be - 
consistent, give up the endless existence and glory ofthe 
Godhead.’ We shall see presently you did not believe 
this, nor were you so much alarmed as you wish others 
to be, at your conclusion. No, you know too much, to 
be thrown into a fever by any such fears. But all this 
must have a good effect on those who know no better, in 
frightening them against Universalism. You mistake 
the extent of knowledge in the community, if you suppose 
any but the very weakest, will be long frightened by such 
representations. 

II. Let us now notice your other conclusion. It is 
thus stated :—‘ It does most plainly and indubitably follow, 
that if the scriptures have not asserted the endless punish- 
ment of the wicked, neither have they asserted the end~ 
less happiness of the righteous. Both are laid in the 
same balance. ‘They must be tried by the same tests, 
and if we give up the one, we must, in order to be consist- 
ent, give up the other also.’ You add—‘that criticism 
which would decide against the endless punishment of the 
wicked, must also, to be consistent, blast my hopes of eter- 
nal life.’ To lay a foundation for this conclusion also, 
the texts where aion and aionios occur were adduced, 
But that your conclusion here, is equally without foun- 
dation as in the preceding case, I shall now show. Be 
it then observed, sir, that the future endless life which is 
brought to light in the Gospel, is designated by the very 
word aftharto, which you have noticed above. In 1 Cor.. 
xy. 42, 50, 53, 54, the dead are to be raised aftharto, in- 
corruptible, imperishable, immortal, Besides, their future 
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inheritance is ‘ incorruptible (aftharto) undefiled, and fad- 
eth not away.’ 1 Peteri. 4. Andin Heb. vii. 16, we read 
of zoes akatalutou, an indissoluble life. But where do 
you read of an aftharto, incorruptible, imperishable, immor- 
tal punishment ° or do we ever read of an aftharto, in- 
corruptible, imperishable, immortal hill? It is very obvi- 
ous, then, that your conclusion in this case, as in the for- 
mer, is entirely without foundation. You are in fear 
where no fear is. But we shall see presently that you 
was not much alarmed yourself. 

2d. In confirmation of the above, I would observe, that 
so far as my knowledge of the scriptures extend, | do not 
find the future immortal life after the resurrection, desig- 
nated by the phrase eternal life. If I am mistaken I 
will thank you to put me right. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking, your mind is more taken up with the doctrine 
of an immortal soul, and its happiness or misery in a dis- 
embodied state, than with the doctrine of life and immor- 
tality brought to light in the Gospel. Forgive me, if I 
am mistaken. 

But you add—‘I feel constrained, moreover, to ask 
here, if ation and aionios do not signify eternity and eternal, 
in the Greek language of the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment, then what terms has this language to express such 
anidea? Will any one venture to say that the sacred 
writers had no such idea as elernity and eternal 2 1f he 
will, I do not think him worthy of refutation. But if it 
be admitted, that the idea in question was familiar to 
them, then by what terms could they express it in the _ 
Greek language, so appropriate as those which have now 
been examined?’ But why ask such questions ? for you 
have just been telling us of the word aftharto, which, you 
were careful to notice, expressed all, yea, more than is 
expressed by the words aion and aionios. We have also 
seen above, ‘ what tirms’ the Greek language had to ex- 
press the idea of eternity, without either aion or aionics. 
I might also name others, but this is unnecessary, as we 
shall immediately see. You seem to have been aware, that 
_ you went too far in the above remarks ; for you immedi- 
ately add, ‘I admit that a Greek could convey the idea 
of cternity and etcrna/, in a variety of ways, by different 
modes of expression ; just as we can in English, or asa 
Hebrew could in his language. It is true, moreover, 
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thatthe New Testament writers, and the Septuagint, have 
conveyed the ideas in question, occasionally, by the use. 
of other words, and.by peculiar phrases. But after all, 
the essence of the difficulty remains. The question is 
substantially unanswered by these considerations. It 
cannot be shown, that any words are so appr opriate to 
the object named, as the words aion and aion‘os. Still 
clearer, if possible, is it, that the word in Hebrew for 
olernity, is oulm ; to which, in so many hundred instances, 
aion and aionios ‘clearly correspond. Must not every phi- 
lologist and every serious inquirer feel, then, that conjec- 
twre is out of the question, in regard to determining such 
a case as that before us? The meaning of such words ig 
not to be guessed al, but to be made out by analogy, and 
by a regular, impartial application of the laws of lan- 
guage.’ It is then here admitted that a Greek could 
convey the idea of eternity and eternal, in a variety of 
ways, by different modes of expression. It is moreover 
declared—that the New Testament writers, and the Sep- 
tuagint, have conveyed the idea in question, occasionally, 
by the use of other words, and by peculiar phrases. Why 
‘then did you say—‘I feel constrained, moreover, to ask 
here, if aion and aionis do not signify eternity and eter- 
nal, in the Greek language of the Septuagint and New 
Testament, then what terms has this language to express 
such an idea?? And yet you here tell us, the Greek lan- 
guage has other terms to express such an idea, and spe- 
cify as an example the word afihario. But still you say 
—the essence of the difficulty remains. ‘The question is 
substantially unanswered by these considerations. Why? 
You answer, Because it cannot be shown that any words 
are so appropriate to the object named, as the words aion 
and aionios. But are you not mistaken? for have you not 
given us the word afiharto as more appropriate, than ei- 
ther aion or aionios ? It is admitted by yourself, that 
this word expresses all, yea, more than could be expres- 
ed by aion and aionios. Besides, do you not also admit, 
that aion and aionios frequently express a limited period 
of time? So does oulm their corresponding word. But 
does aitharto ever express this ? Where do you read of 
the aftharto, immortal, incorruptible, imperishable hills ? 
or do you ever read of the aftharto, immortal incorrup- 
tible, imperishable priesthoodof Aaron ? How then could 
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you say, ‘no words are so appropriate to the object named 
as the words ation and atonios ?’ 
I agree with you, that with ‘every philologist and eve- 
ry serious inquirer, conjecture ought to be out of the ques- 
tion in determining such a case as that before us. ‘The 
meaning of such words is not to be guessed ai ; but to be 
made out by analogy, and by a regular, impartiai appli- 
cation of the laws of language.’ | But, sir, if there is any 
conjecturing, any guessing In this case, it is your own ; 
for . have only been produciag your own statements, and 
facts admitted by yourself. Moreover, if Universalists 
have any conjecturing and guessing respecting aon and 
aionios, it is much more in unison with orthodox critics 
than yours is. Certainly you have conjectured, guessed, 
and asserted a good deal about these words, from the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. What follows is rather 
worse, being an appeal to the prejudices and passions of 
your readers. | 
Your next five paragraphs are a studied, powerful ap- 
eal to the prejudices and passions of your readers. 
hilology, exegesis, rules of interpretation, or argument, 
are now out of the question. If I had room to quote 
these paragraphs, I would present them entire to the 
reader. I shall advert to the principal things in them by 
the following remarks. Ist. The whole subject matter 
of them, is an entire assumption of the question in devate. 
I am positively ashamed of it, as coming from Professor 
Stuart, who professes to discuss the subject in a philo- 
logical way, and to examine it denovo. But you began 
this Essay with such kind of matter, and you end with it. 

But— 
2d. In what part of the Bible, do you find such appeals 
made to the passions of men on the subject of future 
punishment, as you make in the above paragraphs ? 
Look them over, sir, at your leisure, and consider how 
‘different what you say is, from what is stated in the Bible. 
The sacred writers had as much compassion for men as 
you have, but not one of them expressed the trembling 
anxiety for their future condition which you do, or 
addressed their passions in a similar manner. This dif- 
ference between them and you, | think may be account- 
ed for thus. They had no—‘naked, helpless spirit, ne 
tmmorial soul? to talk about, to dispose of after death, 
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and with its eternal misery to alarm the fears of their 
readers. ‘Fhey had no such questions as the following 
to put to them :— Where is another state of probation 
described ? What are the means of grace to be enjoyed 
in hell ? Is it the preaching of the Gospel ? Is it the 
influence of the spirit of God? Who preaches in the 
bottomless pit ; or how shall the spirit of God dwell with 
blasphemers and reprobates ? Will misery of itself make 
men penitent ? and this in a world from which the means 
of grace are excluded ?’ As this cannot be called phi- 
lology, what do you call it ? | 

3d. Here, and in other parts of your book, you have 
assumed, and asserted, and appealed to the passions of 
your readers, not a little, about the immortal soul, the 
never-dying soul, the naked, helpless spirit, and its pun- 
ishment in a future world. I shall therefore quote the 
following, from the above paragraphs alluded to, only 
substituting this account of the soul, for the words ‘ a fu- 
ture probation and acceptance.’ I then say in your own 
words—‘ It is impossible to believe rationally, that men 
of such benevolence as were the writers of the holy scrip- 
tures, should not have told us something about the tm- 
mortal soul, the never-dying soul, the naked, helpless spirit, 
and its punishment afier death, ifthese were known to them. 
If they have not told us of these, then, it is because they 
did not believe in them, they did not know anything of 
them. And if they did not, how can we venture to be- 
lieve that we have any knowledge ofthem ? On this point, 
I acknowledge my convictions are strong. I have long 
-searched, with anxious solicitude, for a text in the Bible, 
which would even seem to favor the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul, the naked helpless spirit, and its pun- 
ishment in a future world. I cannot find it. If others 
have been more successful in their researches, let them 
show us the proof of it. When this shall be done in ac- 
cordance with the simple laws of interpretation, and with- 
out the application of a priort theology to the Bible, then 
I promise to renounce my feelings and views in regard 
tothe whole subject before me.’ Such is the way, sir, 

our own statements may be turned against yourself. 
*The Bible says as little about the immortal soul, the na- 
ked, helpless spirit, or its punishment in a future world, 
as it does about ‘a future probation and acceptance.’ 
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4th. You demand of those who believe in ‘a future 
probation’ to show you the proof of it. With this I have 
no particular concern, as I do not believe in this doc- 
trine. But I make a similar demand on you, to produce 
your proof of the soul being immortal ; that it is a naked, 
helpless spirit after death ; and in this condition is to 
be punished. But unless the believers in a future pro- 
bation shall produce proof of their doctrine, you say— 
‘Until then, | must hold to the endless punishment of the 
wicked, or give up the endless happiness of the righteous. 
And if the hope of this must be abandoned, then may we 

_ well ask, what the Gospel has revealed that is worth our 
knowing ; or of what value is the existence which the 
Creator has given us?’ But may I not with more force 
and propriety ask—If endless punishment be true, of what 
value is the existence, which the Creator has given to 
those who must endure it ? and also, what has the Gos- 
pel revealed that is worth their knowing, if this is to be 
their future endless condition? I do not believe in ‘a 
future probation,’ nor do I hold to ‘ endless punishment 
of the wicked.’ No, I hold to life and immortality being 
brought to light in the Gospel by a resurrection from the. 
dead. I know of no other future life the Bible reveals. 
This is worth our knowing, sir ; and he that knows this, 
will not soon abandon it for your doctrine of an immor- 
tal soul, or even accept of it as a valuable addition to it. 
On the contrary, he will probably think your doctrine of 
an immortal soul and its punishment after death, has 
eclipsed the glory of the Gospel, and produced much 
priestcraft, superstition, and misery in the world. Af- 
ter what has been said above, I hope you will not so con- 
fidently repeat again‘ I must hold to the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked, or give up the endless happiness 
of the righteous,’ 

You conclude this section thus:—‘ I take it for granted, 
that all my readers will understand, that the evidence in 
respect to future punishment, derived from the use of 
mon and aionios, is only a part—a moderate part—of 
what the scriptures contain relative to this subject. My 
design, in the present inquiry, is not to present at large 
the subject of future punishment. To produce all the 
arguments, and examine all the objections, would require 
a book, instead of a short essay ; and years of study, in- 
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stead of afew days.’ Well, whatever more you have 
got to produce, we shall be glad to see it. One thing is 
certam, from your own statements. Remember, you said 
—‘it cannot be shown, that any words are so appropri- 
ale to the object named, as the words aon and aomos.’ 
I beseech you, sir, to go on with your investigations ; for 
ali ether discussions are like the small dust of the bal- 
ance, compared to the question—‘ re we to be punished 
without relicf and without end.’ Without any flattery, I 
consider you the fittest man among the orthodox to dis- 
cuss this question. If it fails of being established in 
your hands, I shall conclude it cannot be done. If tal- 
ent, learning, and good will can do it, no doubt it will be 
accomplished. Your present book, however, rather fore- 
bodes an unfavorable result. But perhaps you reserve 
the good wine until afterwards. 

‘Sect. 18. vsulis.’ This section only contains two 
short paragraphs. It merely contains the results of 
your labor in preceding sections, and part of it was 
quoted above. There are one or two things, however, 
which it seems to me, I ought not to pass over. Ist, 
After saying—‘ I have made all my investigations with- 
out the aid of lexicons or commentators,’ you add— 
‘My reason for this has not been, an aim to be orig- 
inal; much less, a disregard to the opinions of others. 
It has been simply this, viz. a desire not to embarrass 
my mind with any previous opinions or views. I wished 
to form my conclusions merely from the word of God, 
investigated with diligence and care, and in a manner as 
unembarrassed as it was possible for me to adopt, in my 
circumstances.’ The question has occurred to me, how 
far a man in your ‘circumstances’ could do all this ? 
Aiter all your professions in your book, to come at your 
subject in ‘the way of an original and disinterested in- 
quirer,’ you must be more than human to do this. Al- 
lowing you did not consult lexicons or commentators, 
which we have seen you did; still, like other men, you 
had all your early impressions to embarrass your mind. 
These were strengthened by education, and more fully 
matured by long teaching the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment. Few men can throw off all the preposessions, 
which these things produce in their mind, as a man ddes 
his clothing. But this is not all. Have you not sworn 
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a solemn oath, and frequently repeated it, that you be- 
lieve, shall teach, and defend the doctrine of endless 
punishment ? And you hold your station in the Andover 
institution, and receive your support from it, on the ex- 
press condition that you are faithful to your solemn obli- 
gation. The man placed in these circumstances, must be 
an extraordinary human character, who can examine the 
doctrine in question free from ‘ embarrassments.’? I deep- 
ly regret you should be placed in such circumstances 
of temptation, so well fitted to blind your eyes in fa- 
vor of the Andover creed, whether right or wrong. Is 
there no possible way to get such laws of the Andover 
Institution abolished, leaving you free from all such em- 
barrassments? It is a disgrace to the age and country 
in which we live, that a man of your mind should be thus 
trammelled with creeds, and laws, and oaths; or become 
outlawed from his living, and be cast out as a heretic. 
It makes a fool of a man, thus to treat him ; for it is tell- 
ing him, he cannot be trusted with his own conscience, 
his understanding, and the Bible. It requires great pa- 
tience to endure this. 

2d. You conclude the section with these words put into 
both small and large capitals. ‘We must either admit 
the endless misery of hell, or give up the endless happi- 
ness of heaven,’ This conclusion has been once and 
again repeated. The reader can now judge of its cor- 
rectness, from what has been said above. From its fre- 
quent repetition, we discover wherein your great strength 
consists, and have no fears for the issue of this dis- 
cussion. Such a flourish of capitals, adds nothing to 
the strength of the argument, although it indicates the 
strength of your feelings on the subject. A man of your 
information, could not be long satisfied with such an argu- 
ment as this, if your mind were set loose from all embar- 
rassments, I hope you will not live and die in such 
bondage. 

‘Sect. 19. Manner in which the words aion and aionios 
have been treated by some critics and lexicographers.? 
This section is added in defence of the course pursued 
in the preceding sections. Aware that you had widely 
departed from lexicographers and critics, in your classifi~- 
cation of aon and aomos, and the senses you attach to 
many of the texts where these words occur, you defend 
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yourself by animadverting onthem. I beg leave to offer 
a few remarks on what you advance. Ist. You say—‘T 
perceive, on an examination of Schleusner, that my ar-— 
rangement differs in some respects from his.’ The texts 
wherein you differ from him, are Matt. xxi. 19; John viii. 
35 ; Matt. xii. 32, and xxviii. 20. But his views favor 
Universalism. So do those of other orthodox critics on 
these texts, which was reason sufficient for condemning 
them. But certainly you have said nothing to show them 
false. But you account for Schleusner’s mistaken views, 
thus :—‘It is plain that the Hebrew usage of owim, as 
distinguished into the ancient and modern, did not once 
occur to Schleusner, in its proper form; and of course, 
he has failed to do justice to the corresponding aion.’ So 
you differ from him, because he has not interpreted aion 
by the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. But does this 
prove, sir, that his interpretations are wrong, or not, 
ageeable to scripture ? It is very likely the ancient and 
modern usage of culm was known to Schleusner, but he 
had little confidence in the soundness of the judgment, or 
orthedoxy of the opinions, of Talmudic and Rabbinic wri- 
ters. 

2d. ‘You next find fault with Wahl’s Lexicon. You say 
it—‘ exhibits some important mistakes, which are adapted 
to mislead the student of the original scriptures.’ As ex- 
amples you say—‘ I had myself, before I gave oulm and 
aon an extended and minute investigation, been accustom- 
ed to suppose, that aiones, in 1 Tim. i. 17; Heb. i. 2, and 
xi. 3, must mean theluniverse ; particularly, because the 
plural number is here employed. It was doubtless on the 
like account, that Wahl also gave to aionies the same 
signification. But a minute inquiry into the grounds of 
such a rendering, has convinced me of my own mistake ; 
and of course, that Wahl is also in error.’ I have noticed 
these texts above. Here, your great object is, to do 
away all difference between the singular and plural num- 
bers. After citing some examples from the Hebrew, you 
add—‘ These instances make it clear, that the plural 
used in the same sense as the singular, or at least with ~ 
out any assignable difference of meaning.’ After citing 
some examples ofa similar kind fromthe Seventy, you say 
—‘I have only to add, that a comparison of usage in the 
New Testament, will lead to the same result with regard 
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to ation. So far then as it respects the designation of 
time, the singular and plural of awn answer the same 
purpose.’ But why all this anxiety to get rid of the dis- 
tinction between the singular and plural number ? To 
this let us now attend, and see your objects. 

ist. You ask in the next words— But is this the case 
in regard to the use of aton in the secondary and later 
sense of oulm, viz. that of world, etc.? If we go back to 
Hebrew usage, we shall find no example in it to justify 
the use of the plural number in the sense of worlds, 7. e. 
in such a sense as astronomy has taught us of the pre- 
sent day to employ this plural word.’ You add ‘ there 
is no intimation in the scriptures, as I can find, that 
there is more than one world. Hence I must take aiones 
in 1 Tim. i. 17; Heb. i.2; and xi. 3, to mean world simply, 
~ 4. e. our world, this earth.? One of your objects then 
_was, to support this new discovery, that there is no ‘ more 
ihan one world,’ and give countenance to your views of 
the above texts. The Bible was not written to teach 
astronomy , nor will your new discovery prove the dis- 
coveries in astronomy false. It will rather tend to make 
men skeptics, if they embrace your opinions. But what 
Macknight and others have said on,these texts, may 
possibly show them that you are mistaken, and prevent 
it. But why might not 1 use your words here, with a 
slight variation, and say—‘If we go back to Hebrew 
usage, we shall find no examples in it to justify the use 
of hades or gehenna, in the sense of hell, or place of fu- 
ture punishment, 2. e. in such a sense as orthodoxy has 
taught us of the present day to employ this word?’ Is 
not this true ? and isit not of more importance to know it, 
than what you here say about the plural number? And 
if the want of Hebrew usage in the one case is any ar- 
gument in your favor, it must be so in mine. I presume 
you are too candid a man to evade this. 

2d. But you had another object in view, and perhaps 
one of greater importance, which you express in the. fol- 
lowing words. ‘I should not have said thus much on the 
error in the lexicons with regard to the plural of this word, 
had [ not seen much reasoning about the meaning of ages 
of ages, (aiones aionon,) that is built on a supposed distine- 
tion cof Bs between the singular and plural number.’ 
Many writers would seem to ask,‘ what can ages of ages 
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mean, unless age (aion) is a definite, limited period? of 
course, must 16 ages of ages, after all, be only a series 
of Limited periods, and finally have a termination?’ The 
answer to this is not difficult. In regard to the plural 
number aones, it imports of itself no more than the singu- 
Jar. In regard to the form of expression ages of ages, or 
age of ages, or age of age , (for all these are indifferently em- 
ployed), it is a mere intensive form of expression, and no- 
thing more nor Jess. What are servants of servants, lord 
of lords, holy of holies, heaven of heavens, etc., but intensive 
forms of expression? And if any one should ask, wheth- 
er anything can be added to the idea of eternity, of un- 
bimited duration, in order to show that there is an incon- 
gruity in employing aion, in the expressions now before 
us, with an uniimited sense,—I would reply by asking, 
whether forever in English does not mean eternity, unlimit- 
e? duration, if so, then how can we add to it? Yet 
we do say, forever and ever ;'that is, we do use an intensive 
expression, in order to designate with emphasis the idea of 
a never-ending period of time. Could not the Hebrew 
_ then, say loulm wod; and the Greck, eis fous aionas ton 
aionon, in the very same sense, and for the very same pur- 
pose, as we say forever and ever? He could—he did——and 
_ all criticism on these phrases, which would deduce any- 
thing more from them than intrnstveness of expression, is 
built on an imaginary basis, not on one which has its sup- 
port in the usus loquendi of either the Greek, Hebrew, or 

English language.’ On this quotation I would observe, 
Ist. Your grand object, in doing away the distinction 
between the singular and plural number, is to get rid of 
an argument used by Universalists. If aion is admitted 
in the plural, you perceive it destroys your idea of its 
meaning eternity ; for it is absurd, to speak of a number of 
eternities. But let us examine by what means you get rid 
of this argument? You say—‘in regard to the plural 
number aiones, it imports of itself no more than the singu- 
lar”. But why might not I as well assert in regard to 
the smgular number a/on, it imports of itself no less than 
the plural? It isa bad rule which will not work both ways ; 
and your examples of the singular and plural numbers 
warrant me in using it in this way against yourself. But 
I ask, had the sacred writers no occasion to make a dis- 
tinction between the singular and plural numbers?) They 
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had; and the connexion and sense of the passage, must 
determine in which of these numbers they meant to be un- 
derstood, whether the word is used in the singular number 
or the plural. Who can object to this? Not you, sir, for 
by your own rules above, the context ought to decide even 
in what sense ation or aionios are used. 

But you say further—‘ In regard to the form of expres- 
sion ages of ages, or age of ages, or age of age, (for all 
these are indifferently employed,) it is a mere intensive form 
of expression, and nothing more nor less,’ But this is 
mere assertion; and puts us in mind of some, who found 
fault with others for explaining away the new birth, by 
calling it an eastern metaphor. But you‘add—‘ What are 
servants of servants, lord of lords, holy of . holies, heaven of 
heavens; ete. but énéensive forms of expression 2? Are you 
not mistaken ? Does ‘ servant of servants’ mean no more 
than a servant? I believe it means the lowest of all ser- 
vants, or the servant of another servant. Again, does ‘lord 
of lords’ mean no more than a lord? I should think it 
means, the lord over all other lords, or the greatest of lords. 
Again, does ‘holy of holies’ mean no more than a holy 
place? But is it not evident, it means, the most holy place, 
and is expressly distinguished from another called the holy 
placein scripture? Again, does ‘ heaven of heavens’ mean 
nomorethan heaven? Then there is no more but one hea- 
ven mentioned in scripture. But do not the scriptures 
speak of the third heaven, which implies other heavens ? 
and heaven of heavens, mean highest heaven, the pecu- 
liar residence of the Deity ? These instances, then, are 
against you; for you have admitted, as seen above, "that 
aton means age, and designates a limited period. It 

‘means age in ‘the sense of dispensation, viz. age (Jewish), 
age (Christian. See all you have said above respecting 
this: And did you not tell us, in Eph. ii. 7,—‘this may 
be construed of the (gospel) ages?’ which shows you admit 
the word may be used in the plural. And do not lexi- 
cographers state that it is used in the plural number ? 

But the most satisfactory way of determining, whether 
ages of ages, or age of ages, or age of age, are mere inten- 
sive forms of expressions, is the following. ‘How are they 
explained by the sacred writers themselves? For my 
views at large on this, I must refer you to my second In- 
quiry. A thousand generations ; throughout your gene- 
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rations ; from generation to generation ; as long as the sum — 
and moon endureth;~are common modes of explanation.. 
But let us look at Jer. vii. 7. If Israel amended their ways, 
then said God—‘ will I cause you to:dwell in this place in 
the land that I gave to your fathers’ forever and ever.’ Is 
not the meaning here evidently ‘from. generation to gen- 
eration, or all the generations of the Jewish nation? 
This is evident from comparing Psal. cxliii. 5, 6. But im 
Psal. xlv.17, it is said, ‘I will make thy name to be re- 
membered in all generations: therefore shall the people 
praise thee forever and ever.’ Who can dispute, sir, that 
‘all generations,’ in the first part of this verse, is the ex- 
planation of forever and ever in the last? Again, in Isai. 
XXxiv. 10, it is said of Idumea, ‘ the land thereof shall be- 
come burning pitch. It shall not be quenched night nor 
day ; the smoke thereof shall go up forever ; from genera- 
tion to. generation it shall be waste ; none shall.pass through 
it forever and ever.’ J ask you again, is not ‘from gen- 
eration to generation,’ the explanation of forever and 
ever in this: text? Who can deny this? Such are a very 
small specimen from the Old Testament. Now remember 
the language of the Old must explain that of the New. I 
then turn you to Rev. xiv. 11; ‘andthe smoke of their 
torment ascendeth up forever and ever, and they have no 
rest day nor night.’ And xix. 3; ‘and her smoke rose up 
forever and: ever.’ And xx. 10; ‘andthe devil: that de- 
ceiveth them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
where the beast and the false prophet.are, and shall be tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever.’ Now, sir, let the 
language of the Old Testament explain this, and forever 
and ever is ‘from generation to generation.’ That. it has 
no reference to a future world, is also manifest ; for these 
texts explicitly state, that the torment was in this world, 
where day and night succeed each other. But we shall see 
in one of your future Essays, that these texts are brought in 
by you to prove the endless torment of people in a future 
state. 

Can anything, sir, be more obvious, than that forever and 
ever, or ages of ages, or age of ages, are not mere inten- 
sive expressions for eternity or endless duration? They 
do not even: extend beyond the duration of this world. 

But you say further—‘ And if any one should ask, wheth- — 
er anything can. be added to the idea of eternity, of unlim= 
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ted duration? in order to show that there is an incongru 
ity in employing aion, in the expressions now before us, 
with an unlimited sense,—I would reply by asking whether 
forever in English, does not mean eternity, unlimited du- 
ration? Ifso, then how can we add te it? Yet wedo 
say, forever and ever ; that is, we do use an intensive ex- 
pression, in order to designate witli emphasis the idea ofa 
never-ending period of time.’ It was to get rid of this ‘ in- 
congruity in employing ‘ation,’ that you have labored so 
much to establish, that ages of ages, or age of ages, or age 
of age, are only intensive forms of expression. You have 
contended that aion means eternity ; but you perceived the 
incongruity, yea, the absurdity, of speaking of eternities 
of eternities, or eternity of eternities, or eternity of eterni- 
ty. This mode of speaking would not do; and te admit 
aion means age, a limited period, and ages of ages, or age 
of ages, or age of age, one limited period added to another, 
is worse; for it would entirely destroy your doctrine of 
endless punishment. Age added to age, or ages added to 
ages, never could make up a proper eternity. These being 
only ‘ intensive forms of expression,’ will not answer ; for it 
is contrary te the explanations given by the inspired wrie 
ters themselves. They certainly knew how to explain 
what they meant by such forms of expression, better than 
any of us. | 

But you ask=—‘ whether ferever in English does not 
mean eternity, anlimited duration? Ifso, then how can 
we add to it?) Yet we do say, forever and ever.” Admit- 
ted we do this; but I ask in turn—How did we learn to 
say forever and ever, thereby meaning eternity, unlimited 
duration? Was it not from being taught from our infancy, 
that this mode of speech in our English Bibles means 
this? it certainly was. But supposing we had been 
taught, that forever meant age, and forever and ever, age 
of ages, our ideas on this subject would have been very_ 
different. And the question is, would not this have been 
more in agreement with the Hebrew andGreek expressions, 
which are rendered forever, and forever andever? Thai they 
do mean a limited period in the sacred writers, is beyond 
all question, not only from their explanations of their own 
phraseology, but also from the things to which such expres 
sions are applied. The question here between us is 0%, what 
sense we attach tothe English phrase forever and ever, 
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but what sense did the inspired writers attach to the He 
brew and Greek expressions, so rendered in our English 
version ? 

But you say-—‘ There is another mistake, fi it seems to 
me), in Wahl’s article on azon.’ It has, throughout, made 
present world, etc., and world to come, etc., mean, the age 
preceding the Messiah, and the age after his advent, In 
doing this, he has appealed to the Jewish usage of this 
woe and vi world to come, oulm eze and oulm eba’ But 


you say—‘ This appeal is very far from sustaining him.’, 


Why? You answer—‘ The Rabbinical Jews divided this 
worid into the lower world, i. e. the proper earth with all 
that it contains; the middle world, %. e. the region of the 
air, including the heavenly bodies; and the supreme or 
upper world, 2. e. the world of angels, etc.’ You are careful, 
however, to avoid saying, the Jews never used present 
world and world to come, in the sense Wahl uses them. 
Can you deny, that what he says was Jewish usage? See 
Your own orthodox critics about this. 

2d. But let us see what account you give us from the 
Rabbinical Jews, of the phrase ‘world to come or future 
world.’ You inform ws—‘Some held it to be the new 
world, which would arise after the destruction of the pres- 


ent; others, (and this I take to be the general usage), held 


itto be the world of souls, ¢. ¢. the future world, in the same 
sense in which we now use this phrase in English; some 
only cee eineraly says guidam), regarded it as mean- 
ing the days or age of the Messiah.’ Here again we have 
three worlds, or a threefold division of the world to come. 
Ist. ‘Some held it to be the new world, which would arise 
after the destruction of the present.’ Where these Rab- 
binical writers obtained this information, you do not inform 
us. But you say, 2d.—‘ others, (and this I take to be the 
general usage), held it to be the world of souls, 7. e. the fu- 
ture world in the same sense in which we now use this 
phrase in English” I thank you kindly, sir, for this in- 
formation. ‘ The world of souls, i.e, the future world,’ 
very comMon language amons orthodox people. Such 
lanzuage or sentiments are not to be found in the Bible. 
Here itteaks out, that we are indebted to the Rabbinical 
Jews for this important information. Orthodox people 
ought to be grateful to you for this important disclosure ; 
and revere the memory of Rabbinical writers, for telling 
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US something of so much importance, which the inspired 
writers in their haste forgot to say.. Ina parenthesis you 
tell us, ‘ world of souls,’ was among those writers the gen- 
eral usage of the phrase ‘world to come.’ But can you 
tell us, where those Rabbinical writers learned this? 
And if you cannot show that such language and senti- 
ments came from God, can you blame me for imputing 
them to heathen or human invention? I have for some 
time thought, that all the orthodox talk about ‘a world 
of souls, naked, disembodied, helpless spirits,’ smacked of 
heathen or human origin. What you here say, strongly 
confirms me inthis opinion. ‘ World of souls.’ You search 
the Bible in vain for such an expression, or the -sentiment 
it conveys. You frankly confess it comes from another 
source. 

3d. But those Rabbinical Jews held ‘ world to come or 
future world,’ in another sense. You say—‘ Some only 
(Buxtorf merely says quidam), regarded it as meaning 
the days or age of the Messiah.’ In this way Wahl re- 
garded it; for you say—‘ he has, throughout, made present 
world, etc. and world to come, etc., mean, the age pre- 
ceding the Messiah, and the age after his advent.’ And 
so have other christian orthodox critics and commenta- 
tors. See this shown, by quotations from them in my second 
Inquiry, where all the texts where the phrases ‘this world’ 
and ‘ the world to come, occur, are cited and considered. 
If some Jews understood ‘ the world to come’ to mean ‘the 
age of the Messiah,’ this was in accordance with the hopes 
of the Jews, and in agreement with what God gave them 
reason toexpect. Butdid the Jewish scriptures give them 
reason to expect ‘the world of souls?’ Where do you 
find this taught in scripture? or, where do you Bnd the 
Old Testament giving them reason to expect a ‘new 
world, which would arise after the dissolution of the 
present a 

Bat you add concerning Wahl—‘ Of all the numerous 
cases, which he arranges under the head of age before and 
after the Messiah, not more than three will stand the test 
of investigation; viz. 1 Cor. x. LL; Eph. ii. 7; Heb. vi. 
5. Ofthese, Eph. i. 7, is by no means necessarily ar- 
ranged under the head in question, as it may easily be un- 
derstood simply of ages to come, and more probably should 
be so understood. As to the other cases, where the pre- 
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sent aion and the aton to come, are expressed or implied, 
I take nothing to be more certain, than that the arrange- 
_ment of Wahl is fundamentally erroneous. It is not only 
without any basis in predominant Jewish usage; but it 
would force on the text of the New Testament a sense 
strange enough in some cases, and unnecessary in all. 
When our Saviour, in the parable of the sower, says, “ the 
cares of this world,” is there any special relation here to 
the age which preceded the Messiah? Was there, then, to 
be no world in the sense here plainly meant, after the 
Messiah had come? Rather, does not the whole parable 
represent all the occurrences tu which it alludes, as taking 
place under the gospel dispensation? Yet this world, if 
we may credit Wahl, was now no more, inasmuch as the 
world to come had already begun. Let any one now ex- 
amine Mark iv. 19; Luke xx, 34; Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. 
2 20,"and “11.6, 8; 2 Cor. ive 4°Gali1, 4: 2 Timor. 
10; Tit. ii. 12; Math. xin. 40,49, and xxvii. 20; and see 
what these texts can possibly have to do exclusively with 
the age that preceded the Messiah. And yet, if Wahl be 
in the right, they all fall under this class, having a rela- 
tion more or less distinct to such an age.” Such are your 
statements, without any abridgement, and om which f 
remark ,— 

Ist. You allow several of the texts which Wah] arranges 

under the head of age, before and after the Messiah, ‘ will 
stand the test of investigation.’ By your own showing, 
then, he is not altogether wrong. But, 
_ 2d. Instead of saying with you, as to the other cases, 
‘IT take nothing to be more certain than that the arrange~ 
ment of Wahl is fundamentally erroneous,’ I would say, 
‘I take nothing to be more certain than that you are mis- 
taken.’ Andas you refer to the texts where this world 
and the world to come are spoken of, sodo I. I do more, 
1 refer to my second Inquiry, where, from your own ortho- 
dox critics and commentators, it is shown that these 
phrases mean the Jewish age, and the age of the Messiah. 
if Wahl says, that when our Lord uttered the parable of 
the sower, this world was now no more, inasmuch as the 
world to come had already begun, I do not agree with him. 
This world, or the Jewish age, did not, properly speaking, 
end, and the world to come or age of the Messiah com- 
mence, until the destruction of Jerusalem. See Dr 
Campbell on Matth. xix. 28. 
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You add— How easy to be misled, when we fall upon 
theory that looks attractive! Wahl fell upon the theory 
in Bertholdt’s Christologia Judeorum, etc. p. 38, seq. ; and 
thought it would solve many apparent difficulties about — 
aion in the New Testament. But the theory itself, like 
many other things in that undigested and hasty book, 
needs much more confirmation than has been given to it, 
before it can be so extensively apEHEt as Wahi has appli- 
ed it.’ So you say. But have not others as good a right 
to say—‘ How easy to be misled, when we fall on theory that 
looks attractive? Mr Stuart fell upon the above theory 
and other things, in the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers, 
and thought that they would establish the doctrine of end- 
less punishment from the New Testament. But the theo- 
ry itself, and those other things, from such fanciful and 
ridiculous books, need much more confirmation than has 
been given to them, before they can be so extensively ap- 
plied as Mr Stuart has applied them.’ Of the cases which 
Wahl ‘arranges under the head of ege before and after 
the Messiah, two, if not three texts, will stand the test of 
examination, allowed by yourself. But whether as many 
of your texts, explained according to the notions of 
Talmudic and Rabbinic writers, will stand the test of ex- 
amination, is extremely problematical. This may be seen, 
by any one who consults your own critics and commenta- 
tors. It is understood by me, that the question at issue 
between us, is not to be settled by Talmudic and Rabbin- 
ic writers, but by the sacred writers. 

But you are not yet done with animadverting on the 
lexicons. You add—‘ The remarks which I] have just 
made, on the meaning assigned by Wahl to presené and 
future aion, will apply, in all respects, to the article on 
this same word in the lexicon of Bretschneider, who, 
under the same guide (Bertholdt), has fallen inte the same 


errors. Had he and Wahl simply read, with attention, 
the article ow/m in Buxtorf’s immortal Hebrew, Rabbinic, 


and Chaldaic lexicon, they might have avoided such a 
mistake. This Corypheeus of all Rabbinical investiga- 


_ tions has given no occasion that any attentive and intel- 


ligent reader should be misled.’ ‘It appears, then, that it 
was a great misfortune in those lexicographers, and must 
be’so to others, not to be acquainted with Buxtorf’s immor- 
tal Hebrew, Rabbinic and Chaldaic lexicon. But what 
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- evidence from it, or from any other source, have you given 
us, that your views are correct, and theirs are wrong, on” 
the phrases, this world and the world tocome? Not a 
vestige of evidence, excepting the notions of Rabbinical 
writers. And do you not tell us from Buxtorf, that he 
says, some so understood these phrases in the very senses 
you condemn? ar 

You thus conclude your first Essay.‘ But it is time to 
retreat from the examination of lexicons. Enough has 
been said, I trust, to put the student on his guard against 
implicitly following the authority of dictionaries ; especial- 
ly in respect to an important article like the present, and 
when the whole of the evidence is not laid before him.’ 
It is then time for me to retreat from remarking on your 
animadversions on the Jexicons. Enough has been said, 
I trust, to put the reader on his guard against implicitly 
following Professor Stuart or Rabbinical writers ; especial- 
ly in respect to an important subject like that of endless 
punishment, and when the whole of the evidence is not 
Jaid before him. it is also time to retreat from your first 
Essay. 

Before I conclude, I would observe, once for all, that your 
strictures on E.8. G.’s piece, in the Christian Examiner, pp. 
72-75; and your Appendix at the end of the volume in 
defence of yourself against his reply, i 
do with. E. 8. G. 1s fully competent to manage his own 
controversy with you; and for me to interfere, would be 
mtermeddling with business which does not belong to me. 


T am, 


Respectfully yours, | 
W. BALFOUR,.. 


LETTER If. 


Sir, 

I come nowto your second Essay, which is on the word 
sheol, rendered, pit, grave, and hell, in the common ver- 
sion. I shall take up your sections intheir order. ‘They 


_. are seven in number. 


‘Sect. 1. Usual meaning of the word.’ You say— The 
word sheol has not unfrequently been derived by lexico- 
graphers and critics, from the root sel, to ask, crave, de- 
mand, require, seek for, etc.” But you add—‘ This ety- 
mology, however, is too uncertain, to be entitled to much 
confidence.’ Besides, the word has no great light given 
to it from—‘the languages kindred with the Hebrew.’ 
Hence you conclude— We are left, therefore, merely to 
the manner in which the Hebrews employed the word, 
to determine its meaning. The examples of it in the 
Hebrew scriptures are somewhat numerous; still as an 
investigation of its real import must be a matter of deep 
interest to every serious inquirer, it seems necessary to 
bring the whole of them into view.’ Scripture usage, 
then, you allow, must determine its meaning. This is 
according to your own rules. But let the reader notice 
if you abide by them, or have done as you assert in the 
following words. 

You say—‘I observe, by way of introduction to the 
view of them which is now to be given, that I have sim- 
ply followed, as my custom is, the concordance, and en- 
deavoured, in each case, to determine the meaning of the 
word sheol from the connexion in which it stands.’ With 
the term sheol you do follow the concordance, and you 
are careful to state this. But was it your custom to fol- 
low it with the term oulm 2 We have seen this was not 
your custom, nor did you determine the sense of it, or of 
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aon and aionos from the connexion. That you do not 
determine the meaning of sheol in all cases from the con- 
nexion, will be seen in the sequel. . 

But you proceed to say—‘ The arrangement with re- 
gard to the respective meanings of the word in question, 
which I have thought to be the most plain and lucid, is 
as follows, viz. or, 3 

‘ist. The more obvious or literal sense of sheol. 
This is the under-world, the region of the dead, ihe grave, 
the sepulchre, the region of ghosts or departed spirits. This 
meaning is general, 2. e. the signification of the word 
sheol is generic. In other words, it sometimes signifies 
the regin ef the dead, to which the righteous and. the 
wicked both go; as does hades, the imisible world, in 
classic Greek authors. But as every generic word is 
capable also of a specific meaning, when circumstances 
require it; so we shall see in the sequel, sheol may be 
regarded sometimes as the place te which good men go 
after death, and sometimes as the place to which evil men 
go; 2. e. the word itself means the region of the dead m 
general, and it is made pariicular, only by circumstances 
connected with it.’ There is no dispute between us, that 
good and bad go to sheol, the grave, or state of the dead. 
And as it means this, you must show us, what those cir- 
cumstances are, which make sheol particular, so as to 
mean ‘ the region of ghosts or deparied spirits.’ The grave 


or sepulchre is not surely this region; nor is it the 


place of misery for departed spirits. : 

But you say—‘ I proceed to detail the examples.’ . De- 
tail the examples of what ? That sheol is ‘the region of 
ghosts or departed spirits ¢’ or, is it—‘that sheol is the 
underworld, the region of the dead, the grave, the sepul- 
chre?’ It must be of the latter, from your examples. 
But why then blend such meanings together ? Your first 
example is Gen. xxxvii. 35,* ‘“‘and (Jacob) said, I will go 
down inlo the grave, sheol, unto my son, mourning ;”’ @. e. 
Jacob declares that he shall be brought down to the grave 


* Dr Allen, sir, widely differs from you about this text. He says— 
‘Tt is altogether probable that he (Jacob) had reference to the abode of 
departed spirits, where he hoped to meet his son. But our translators, 
by using the word grave, have excluded this important and interesting 
idea, and annibilated the strong hopes of paternal affection and enlight- 
ened piety.” But you know too much, to make such a statement as this, 
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by mourning, and thus be united with Joseph his son, 


~ whom he believed to have been destroyed by wild beasts. 


It is not to be supposed, that Jacob believed Joseph to 
have gone to the world of wo, to hell, in the common sense 
of this word, as it is now used by us; nor that be him- 
self expected to go thither. Indeed, it is impossible to 
mistake the obvious meaning of sheo! here, which is sim- 
ply grave, or region of the dead.’ But you see, sir, Dr 
Allen did mistake its meaning, notwithstanding you think 
this ‘ empossible.’ . 

Your next example is—‘ Numb. xvi. 30. (Moses says 
of Korah and his company), If...the earth open her mouth, 
and swallow them up...and they go down alive iato sheol ; 
a, e. if they go down alive into the under-world, into the 
region of the dead. That Korah and his company went 
to the world of wo, there can indeed be but little if any 
reason to doubt, considering their character and the na- 
ture oftheir crime. Butthe words of Moses, in this place, 
seem to refer primarily to the event which was about to 
take place, viz. to Korah and his adherents being swal- 
lowed up alive, and thus going down into the under-world. 
Numb. xvi. 33, they (i. e. Korah and his company) went 
down alive into sheol ; «. e. they went down alive into the 
urnder-world, the region of the dead.’ You add—‘ In the 
two last cited passages, our English version has pil, as 
the translation of sheol. The sense of pit is grave, decp> 
cavily or recess in the earth. The sense of heli given to the 
word pif, by occasional usage, is figurative or secondary, 
and not the literal or primary mcaning of it.’ Buton this 
quotation, I ask— 

ist. As youconfess Moses, the writer ofthe Pentateuch, 
did not affirm, that Korah and his company went down 
‘to the world of wo,’ on whose authority does Moses 
Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, assert they did ? Your words are 
—‘that Korah and his company went to the world of wo, 
there can indeed be but little if any reason to doubt, con- 
sidering their character and the nature of their crime.’ 
Was not their character and the nature of their crime 
fully as well known to Moses the Jewish legislator, as to 
Professor Stuart of Andover? But you pronounce a 
judgment on them, which the ancient Moses did not. 
Whether you imitate him in meckness and moderation, 
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deserves your serious reflection. If he believed as you 
do, why did he not pronounce the same judgment, and 
warn the Jews to beware of rebellion against the Lord, 
lest they also should go down alive into ‘ the world of wo ?? 
Please favor us with your authority for making such an 
assertion. ; j 

2d. But I must ask, Is this examining the subject de 
novo, as you profess and promise, p. 148 ? and is such a 
judgment, concerning Korah and his company, in unison 
with the following professions in your preface >—‘ My 
design, however, is to discuss, almost in a philological 
way, some of the most interesting topics relative to future 
punishment. ‘This I have endeavoured to do, unembar- 
rassed by any particular opinions or systems. My con- 


science bears me testimony, that I have endeavoured to ~ 


come at my subject, in the way of an original and disin- 
terested inquirer. If I have not always succeeded in do- 
ing this, I must beg the reader to attribute it to human 
infirmity, and not to design.’ Charity leads me to aittri- 
bute your judgment on Korah and his company, ‘to hu- 
man infirmity.’ Had you come to these texts like Mo- 
ses, who witnessed their fate, as ‘ uneiabarrassed by any 


particular opinions or systems,’ and ‘in the way of an ori- 


ginal and disinterested inquirer,’ such a judgment you 
never would have pronounced. Nor am I disposed to 
think your judgment preferable to that of Moses, because 
you know how to discuss such subjects, ‘ almost entire- 
ly in a philological way.’ 

But you give us also the following examples: Deut. 
xxx, 223 1 Sam. ii. 6, and xxii. 6; 1 Kings. ii) 6) 9% 
Job vii. 9, and xi. 8, and xiv. 13, and xvii. 13, 16, and 
xxiv. 19, and xxvi. 6 ; Psalm vi. 5, and xvi. 10, and xviii. 
5, and xxx. 3, and xxxi. 17, and xlix. 14, 15, and ly. 15, 
and Ixxxvi, 13, and Ixxxvili. 4, and Ixxxix. 48, and exvi. 
3, and cxxxix. 8, and cxli,7; Prov. i. 12, and xv. 11, 
and xxvii. 20, and xxx. 15, 16; Eccles. ix, 10; Cant. 
vili. 6; Isai. v. 14, and xiv. 9, 15, and xxviii. 15, 18, and 
xxxvill. 18; Isai. lvii. 9; Ezek. xxxi. 15, 16, 17, and 
xxxii, 21,27 ; Hosea xii. 14; Amosix. 2; Jonahii. 2; 
Hab. ii. 5. I take no notice of these texts, or what you 
have said on them, because we are agreed about their 
meaning. You. give for substance the same views of 


them, which I give in my first Inquiry. This greatly 
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abridges my Jabor in replying to your book. There is 
nothing you say on all the above texts, from which I ma- 
terially dissent, except the following on Isai. xxxviii. 18, 
p. 88,89. I shall quote it. You say—‘ For sheol can- 
not praise thee ; death cannot celebrate thee ; English 
version of sheol, grave. The meaning here is plain, viz. 
How can the dead, or those in the sepulchre praise thee ? 
surely we cannot well suppose Hezekiah means to say 
here, that hell, 2. e. the world of torment, cannot praise 
God. He did not expect to perish forever, when he 
should die. But when he :says, ‘‘sheol cannot praise 
thee,”’ does he mean, that after death there is no ability to 
praise God, no existence of the powers and capacities of the 
soul? I think not. It seems to me clearly, that this is 
not his design; although not a few of the later critics 
have .affirmed it to be so. Shall we represent the He- 
brews, and a Hebrew monarch enlightened as Hezekiah 
was, as being more ignorant in respect to futurity than 
the Egyptians ? the people of God, who lived under the 
light of a revelation, more ignorant than those who were 
in the midst of Egyptian night ? Believe this who will, I 
must have stronger evidence of its correctness than I 
have yet found in order to give it credit.? On these 
statements I would remark— 

ist. It is incumbent on you to prove, that ‘ after death’ 
there is ‘ability to praise God,’ an ‘existence of the 
powers and capacities of the soul’ for this purpose. But 
if you could do it, why beg this question of your readers— 
assert.that the later critics are in error ; but give us only 
your own ‘I think not’ in opposition to them? If the 
design of the writer in this text, appeared ‘ clearly’ to 
you, to teach the existence of your ‘immortal soul,’ and 
its ‘powers and capacities’ to praise God after death, 
why not make this clear to your readers? But you.do 
not make this clear from any part of your book. It is 
certain, from the fact that these powers -and capacities 
cease at death to praise God on earth. But that they 
are continued after death, and are so employed ‘in your 
world of spirits, Ihave never yet seen proved by any 
man. But this your system requires you to prove. This 
ought to have been proved, before you branded the later 
critics, who differ from you, with skepticism. Was it 
candid to do this, when all you say about ‘the simple 
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meaning of this Jhimeneried place,’ does not establish 
your opinions ? For— 

2d. ‘The proof you offer, is far from being satisfactory. 
You say—‘Shail we represent the Hebrews, and a He- 
brew monarch enlightened as Hezekiah was, as being 
more ignorant in respect to futurity than the Egyptians ? 
the people of God, who lived under the light of revela- 
tion, more ignorant than those who were in the midst of 
Egyptian night?’ But I retort this by saying— Shall 
we represent the Hebrews, anda Hebrew monarch en- 
lightened as Hezekiah was, as being more ignorant in 
respect to the transmigration of souls than the Key ptians ? 
the people of God who lived under the light of revela- 
tion, more ignorant about this than those who were in 
the midst of Egyptian night? Believe this who will, I 
must have stronger evidence of its correctness than I 
have yet found, in order to give it credit.’ To make 
your argument of any force here, you must prove, that the 
doctrine of ‘an immortal soul? and its abi lity to praise 
God in a disembodied state, criginated in divine revela- 
tion, and was not from Egyptian night. But can you do 
this a The Egyptians did not know about your immortal 
soul, and its existence afterdeath. And it is obvious, 
you are very desirous to have it belicved, that the He- 
_ brews were better informed than the Egyptians on this 
subject. But how do you account for it, that Moses and 
the prophets say nothing about your unmortal soul or its 
existence after death ? Now, sir, if they knew more 
about this than the Egyptians, it is very strange they 
should say nothing about it. To know more, and yet 
say less, yea, nothing looks very unf favorable to your 
opinicns. And if Hezekiah, and other good people in 
those days, believed as orthedox people do in these, 
it is notorious they talk differently in prospect of their 
death. 

But in proof cf your views, you add—‘TI regard the 
simple meaning of this controverted place, (and of others 
like it, e. g. Psalm vi. 6, and xxx. 10, and Ixxxviil. 11, 
and exv, 17. Compare Psalm exviii. 17) as being this, 
viz. the dead can no more give thanks to God, nor cele- 
brate his praises among the living on earth, and thus 
cause his name to be glorified by them, or thus to do 
him honor before them. So the sequel of Isai. xxxvili, 
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19 ; “‘ The living, the living, he shall praise thee ; as I 
do this day: the father to the children’ shall make 
known thy truth, 2. e. thy faithfulness.”? This last clause 
makes the whole plain ; and one is rahe to wonder, 
that so much skepticism about the views of the Hebrews, 
in regard to a future state of existence, could have been 
eked cut of the verse in tb es But, sir, is it any 
evidence, that after death there is ‘ability to praise God’ 
with ‘ uke powers and capacities of the soul,’ because the 
dead have ceased to ‘ celebrate his praises among the liv- 
ing on earth?’ If you accuse the later critics of skepti- 
eism, may not they accuse you of implicit faith ? Pro- 
duce, if youcan, any declaration orexample from scripture, 
which shows that immortal souls, disembodied spirits, 
praise Godafter death ; for merely asserting what are your 
own opinions, never will convince us of their truth. Jacob, 
Job, Hezekiah, and others, in prospect of their death, you 
well know, used no such language. 

3d.. There is a passage, p. 60, which I have quoted al- 
ready, and shall again quote it with a slight alteration, to 
suit the subject before us. ‘It is impossible to believe 
rationally, that men of such benevolence as were the 
writers of the holy scriptures, should not have told us of 
the powers and capacities of the soul to praise God after 
death, if these were known to them. If they have not 
told us of these things, then it 1s because they did not be- 
lieve in them, they did not know anything of them. And 
if they did not, how can we venture to believe that we 
have any knowledge’ ofthem ?’ . It is not very correct, I 
should think, for us to profess we have any knowledge 
of things relating to a future state of existence, if the 
scripture writers are silent concerning them. 

Such are my principal objections to all you have ad- 
vanced on the above texts. Whoever consults your 
book, will see that you very pertinently show, that our 
translators did wrong in rendering sheo/ hell, in many 


passages. In concluding, you sav—‘ These are all the 


passages in which the word skeol appears to me to occur, 
in the Old Testament, in the sense given under No. 1, 

above. On these, thus presented in detail before the 
‘reader, I must beg leave to make a few remarks.’ This 
you do in the following section, 

Se ‘ct.2. Remaris 0: the-commnon tr anslation of sheol.? 
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This section is excellent. You aver—‘ There can be no 
reasonable doubt, that sheol does most generally mean 
the under-world, the grave, or sepulchre, the world of the 
dead, in the Old Testament scriptures ;’ and that in ma- 
ny passages ‘no other meaning can reasonably be as- 
signed to it? That ‘our English translators have ren- 
dered the word sheol, grave, in thirty instances out of the 
whole sixtyfour instances in which it occurs in the He- 
brew scriptures ;’ besides, ‘in many of the remaining 
cases, where they have given a different version of the 
word, i. e. translated it hell, it is equally clear that it 
should have been rendered grave, or region of the dead,’ 
And you add—‘ this has been clearly shown, by produc- 
ing the instances in the above exhibition of examples.’ 
And you declare also, that ‘in three cases,’ where our 
translators have rendered sheol, pit, ‘ they have recognised 
the same principle.’ But this is not all ; for you further 
declare—‘ in regard to most of the cases in which they 
have rendered the word hell, it may be doubtful whether 
they meant thereby to designate the world of future tor- 
ment.’ And after pointing out the incongruity of such a 
rendering, you add—‘ The inconsistency with which they 
have sometimes rendered the word sheol in the same con- 
nexion and with the same sense, is a striking circum- 
stance, which cannot but be regarded with some wonder 
by an attentive inquirer. The same translator has been 
occasionally inconsistent with himself; e. g. Ezek. xxxi. 
15; compared with xxxi. 16,17. So much do you agree 
with my statements of sheol in my first inquiry, that I be- 
gan to think we were entirely agreed. But I find you add 
—‘ But setting aside all this, and simply recurring to the 
original as a foundation for our exegesis, is there not some 
reason to believe, that in some of the cases where sheol 
is employed, it stands as a word employed in a secondary 
sense, in order to designate the future world of wo ?? 
What reasons you give us for believing this, we shall see 
in the sequel. You here add—‘ An interesting question ; 
the solution of which depends on the nature of figurative 
language, and the manner in which it is employed in or- 
der to designate the things of a future world.’ This you 
discuss in the next section. ; 
‘Sect. 3. Manner of using figuratwe language, in res- 
pect to the objects of a fuiwre world.’ I agree to many- 
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things stated in this section. But there are some others 
to which I cannot subscribe. These I shall notice. You 
say—‘ It is now pretty generally agreed, (at least in the 
English world, so far as I know) that the sources of all 
our definite ideas, are sensation, reflection and conscious 
ness. (May we not add moral nature?)’ According 
to orthodox creeds, instead of ‘ moral nature,’ it ought to 
have been ‘lolally depraved nature ;’ for what kind of 
moral nature that being can have, who cannot think a > 
right thought, breathe one holy desire, or perform one 
truly good moral action, at least requires some explana- 
tion. A moral nature, which produces no true morality, 
does not deserve this name. But you tell us—‘ By the 
powers of reason, and by the force of the moral nature 
that exists within us, we arrive at a conviction, that there, 
must exist, and that there does exist, a being above us, 
of almighty power, and of infinite wisdom, who has cre- 
ated, and who governs all things.’ I presume you will 
allow the ancient heathen had strong ‘ powers of reason,’ 
and all this ‘ force of moral nature,’ of which you speak, 
‘existing. within them.’ But did they ‘arrive at a con- 
viction, that there must exist, and that there does exist, 
a being above us, of almighty power and of infinite wis- 
dom, who has created, and who governs all things ?” 
Paul declares that they were atheists in the world, Eph. ii. 
12. They ‘changed the glory of the incorruptible God, 
into an image made like to corruptible man,’ etc. Rom. 1. 
It was by indulging the reasoning faculty without divine re- 
velation, that they, professing themselves wise, became 
fools. ‘The boasted powers of reason, and you may add, 
“the force of the moral nature within them,’ did not pro- 
duce what you say above, if I rightly understand the 
scriptures. 

You say—‘ All language whether spoken or written is 
conventional ;’ that whether spoken or written, it is 
‘the expression of ideas which are entertained by the 
human mind.’ Again, yousay—‘ All language is formed 
merely to designate, in its original use, the ideas which 
we derive from one or .the other of these sources,’ viz. 
‘the external world without us, and our internal man.’ 
You add—‘ If we go beyond this circle, and strive to ex- 
press conceptions of other objects, the mind employs the 
words which already exist, and which have originated 
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from one of the sources above mentioned, in a secondary, 
a qualified, or a figurative sense.” You ‘proceed ‘to illus- 
trate your meaning thus :—‘ For example, and that T may 
more fully illustrate my meaning ; God is not the gn 
of any of our senses, internal or external.’ Well, 
ought to inquire, Ist. How do men come to have. AN 
just ideas respecting God? It is with ideas we are first 
concerned. You answer,—‘ But by the powers of reason, 
and by the force of the moral nature that exists within us, 
we arrive at a conviction, that there must exist, and 
that there does exist, a being above us of almighty pow- 
er, and of infinite wisdom, who has created, and who gov- 
—erns all things.’ You recollect that you contended, pp. 31, 
- $2, 65, 66, that ation, in Heb. x1. 3, meant world or uni- 
verse. But what does this passage say ? Does it say 
—‘ By the powers of reason, and by the force of the mor- 
al nature that exists within us, we perceive that the world 
was created by the word of God?’ No, sir; it says ‘by 
faith we perceive or understand that the world was fram- 
ed or created by the word of God.’ I leave you to 
settle this difference with the apostle ; and why ‘the 
powers of reason,’ and ‘the force of this moral nature, 
did so little good to the heathen, in making such very 
different discoveries, and becoming. atheists in the world. 
I might also ask—‘ Are the powers of reason,’ and ‘the 
moral nature which exists within ts,’ no part of our 
senses, or of ‘our own internal man ?? Was not ‘moral 
nature,’ one thing which you added to sensation, reflection, 
and consciousness, as a source of our definite ideas? It 
is beyond all doubt with me, that the works of God de- 
clare his eternal power and godhead. And who does not 
admit, that man is endued with powers of a very extraor- , 
dinary kind? But whether these powers, unaided by 
divine revelation, ever would have made such a discovery 
as you seem to intimate, is, to say the least, with me ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

2d. But let us see what you say concerning how we 
describe God. You say—‘ We undertake to describe 
him ; but we have not seen him. We have not, in any 
way, been able to subject him, as he is in himself, to the 
examination of any of our faculties. The language that 
we speak did not originate from those who had ever form- 
ed any conception of the Divinity through the medium of 
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their senses. Of course, we have no words which direct- 
ly convey to us, by themselves, the idea of God as he is 
im himself. We can only describe him, by language em- 
ployed in the way of analogy.’ I generally agree to this, 
but must ask you, Ist. Who taught us to ‘ describe him 
by language employed in the way of analogy?’ If you 
mean, that we learn this from the Bible, we are agreed. 
And if the language God uses there to describe himself, 
is ‘employed in the way of analogy,’ it is the proper pro- 
vince of reason, not to invent ideas or language to de- 
- scribe him, but if possible to ascertain the ideas he gives 
of himself through the language he uses. About this we 
must be very careful; for unless we are, very wrong 
- ideas may be imbibed of God and his character. You 
say—‘ We regard him as a rational being; and as such; we 
borrow terms descriptive in themselves of the various 
parts or passions and affections, of men, in order to con- 
vey ideas of the Supreme Being. We speak of God as 
having a heart, and hands, and arms, and feet ;’ of exer- 
cising the affections of anger and love, hatred and be- 
nevolence, revenge and compassion 5 in. a word, we ap- 
ply to him most of the expressions used by men, to de- 
scribe the parts or passions and affections:of each other. 
We are compelled to do so, by the poverty of human lan- 
guage, by the original principles of its formation.’ ' Yes, 
sir, the Bible does all this, and is our authority for doing 
it. But cught we to have done this, without such author- 
ity? I should think not. Noris there any great risk, 
if the Bible is studied, and our reason properly exercised, 
of mistaking the character of God, as given in the Bible. 
But let us see if you donot err, or go beyond the Bible, 
according to your own statement. 

Conceraing God, you say—‘ We regard him as a ra- 
tional being.’ To this I agree ; for to speak of an irra- 
tional God, appears to me absurd in the extreme. I 
would then ask you—Is it regarding God ‘as a rational 
being, to describe him as a being, who will render a part 
of his rational offspring miserable ‘ without rehef and with- 
out end?’ You said above, ‘ We apply to him most of 
the expressions used by men, to describe the parts or 
passions and affections of each other.? And, ‘we bor- 
row terms, descriptive in themselves of the various parts 
or passions and affections of men, in order to convey ideas 
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of the Supreme Being.’ But fortunately, no such pas- 
sions exist among men, bad as they are. Did you ever 
know a man, who had such ‘passions and affections’ 
towards his offspring, that if he could, he would render 
them miserable ‘ without relief and without end?’ I put it 
to your heart as a parent,—did you ever feel the least stir- 
rings of such a passion within you towards one of your 
children, however ungrateful or disobedient he had been ? 
No, sir, the rational man never existed, who felt such a 
passion, And yet, you impute to God as a rational being, 
and the God of love, far worse passions than ever existed » 
among rational men. And what is worse, your whole 
book is written for the express purpose of proving that 
God has such passions, and will positively render some 
of his rational offspring miserable ‘ without reef and with- 
out end.’ Yea, you labor to establish, that this is the 
character of God, given in the Bible. I think you will 
allow the Lible nowhere imputes such passions to the 
worst man it describes ; that he wished to render any of 
his offspring miserable ‘ without relief and without end.’ 
It becomes, then, a very important inquiry, how you 
and others come to ‘ borrow terms, descriptive’ of such 
passions in God, which do not exist among rational men ? 
As ideas must precede language, how came men to en- 
tertain such ideas of the Supreme Being ? They are not 
derived from the Bible, and what you say intimates, that 
they could not be derived from sensation, reflection, or 
consciousness. Were they then manufactured ‘by the 
powers of reason, and by the foree of the moral nature 
that exists within us’’ This you do not affirm, but on 
the contrary say, that it is by these ‘ we arrive at a con- 
viction, that there must-exist, and that there does exist, 
a being above us of almighty power, and of infinite 
wisdom, who has created, and who governs all things.’ 
But what kind of ideas of God, or moral conduct, origi- 
nated from such a source among the heathen nations, 
need not bestated. Paul sufficiently describes this, Rom. 
i. It was not until God was conceived to be a being, al- 
together like, yea, worse than themselves, that they de- 
scribed him as rendering his rational creatures miserable, 
“without relief and without end.’ See the origin and 
progress of the doctrine of endless punishment traced, in 
my Letters to Mr Hudson. The heathen, from the 
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boasted powers of reason, conceived ideas of God, both 
numerous and various, and employed language ‘in the 
_way of analogy’ to describe him, until many of their 
gods were greater monsters than anything in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath. And is it not 
from a perversion of the figurative language employed in 
the Bible in describing God, that very little better views 
of his character have been and still are entertained among 
Christians ? Let us see if this is not even done by your- 
self. : 
In further illustration of the use of figurative language, 
you say—‘ The same holds true, in regard to all descrip- 
tions of the invisible world, of heaven and hell.’ As it 
is hell, which is the point in discussion, let us hear what | 
you say about ity You say—‘ Hell is represented as an 
abyss ; a bottomless pit ; a lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone, the smoke of which ascendeth up forever 
and ever ; a gehenna, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched ; as a place of outer darkness ; of 
ainceasing and eternal gloom; as a loathsome dungeon, 
a horrid prison ; asa place of torture, and anguish, and 
unspeakable pain ; a place of banishment from God, in 
which all the vials of his wrath are poured out ; and by 
other such tremendous images, all drawn from natural 
objects of terror and distress.’ Here, sir, is an assem- 
blage of scripture phrases, which you allow are highly 
figurative. But you think they all describe the Chris- 
tian he/l. But I ask, ist. If any heathen God had just 
such a hell, would you not pity the poor ignorant heathen 
who believed in it; and think they had much need of 
Bibles and Missionaries, to teach them better ? What hea- 
then, sir, ever conceived to himself, a worse God or a 
worse hell than this? To change their God and hell 
for yours, would be a change for the worse. I was not 
prepared to see such a group of images being brought 
together by Professor Stuart, as proof of the existence 
of his hell. I should not have wondered, to see this done 
by some well meaning old woman, or even weak brother 
in a sermon, who could find nothing better to say ; but it 
indeed excites my surprise as coming from you. This is 
treating the subject philologically with a witness. This is 
a ‘de novo examination,’ with a vengeance. And who, 
pray, cannot come at the ‘ subject in the way of an ori- 
10* . 
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ginal and disinterested inquirer,’ if this is doing it ? The 
business, the whole business is at-an end. The subject - 
of discussion is thus settled in one short paragraph, filled 
with scraps of figurative language. But you must re- 
turn to your philology and de novo examination ; for the 
day has gone by, for such kind of proof to be of service, 
except to show the weakness of the cause, or the weakness 
of the man who makes such a display of the terrific in its 
support. Come to these texts with philology, and with 
your own rules of scripture interpretation, and-I pledge 
myself to meet you, showing that not one of these pas- 
sages ‘describe your hell, or any punishment whatever in a 
future state. 

2d. But you are not content with this terrific group of 
images, as descriptive of hell. No; for you add—‘ That 
the scriptures everywhere pursue this method of represent-. 
ing to us the things of the invisible world, must be famil- 
iarly known to every attentive reader of them.’ But if 
this be true, it superseded any necessity of your engaging 
in the subject of your present book. And if it is true, 
Universalists must be very inattentive readers of the Bible, 
not to have discovered your doctrine of endless hell tor- 
ments. It does not seem to me, that this is very modest. 
At any rate, they are very willing to come with you to an 
examination of the Bible-—What do such texts teach? 
Assertions prove nothing; nor does such an assemblage 
of figurative expressions, with any man who knows much 
about the Bible, or wishes to be rationally convinced. 
They have passed too long for current coin among ortho- 
dox preachers, and it is now time to examine whether they 
are not counterfeit. ‘They do very well in a popular ser- 
mon, to produce effect on the multitude: what we demand 
of you is, that you show from the texts and their contexts, 
that they teach the doctrine you allege from them 

3d. You say—‘ That none of these descriptions are to 
be hterally understood, seems to be exceedingly obvious ; 
for if any one is to be literally understood, which is the 
one’? Who will determine this question? If then there 
are no particular grounds for making any such determina~- 
tion, we must either construe all of them figuratively, or all 
of them literally. Not the latter, because then the Bible 
must be made to contradict itself, beyond all possibility of 
reconciliation. It must also be made to contradict the 
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nature of the spiritual and invisible world. The forme?, 
therefore, is the only principle which can be admitted.’ 
On this it may be remarked, Ist. By the spiritual and in- 
visibie world, I presume you mean, a world of souls so 
much talked of among orthodox people, and is mentioned 
in your first Essay, as a doctrine of the Talmudic and Rab- 
binic writers. But you ought first to determine, does the 
Bible reveal any such:world? Jf it does, I will thank you 
to name the text where I shall find it? I throw myself 
on your generosity for such information. If such a world 
of souls, naked, helpless, disembodied spirits, does not 
actually exist, it leaves your system of future punishment 
little better than a mere wreck. I honestly believe it has 
no existence, except in men’s imaginations; and if I am 
mistaken, please correct my mistake. But allowing such 
a world does exist,— 
2d. [am pleased to see your bold opposition to the 
views of many orthodox people about it. It is well known, 
many of them believe in a literal hell, literal fire and tor- 
ment ; and make their descriptions of hell as literal as 
possible. ‘They labor to invent literal figurative descrip- 
tions of it. Can you be ignor ant, sir, that what are called 
revivals of religion in our day, are brought about chiefly 
by such literal descriptions of hell? It would greatly re- 
tard, if it did not put an end to what are called revivals of 
religion, were such literal descriptions abandoned. Few, 
very few orthodox preachers, will thank you for saying— 
‘Such descriptions contradict the Bible and the nature of 
the spiritual and invisible world.’ It is by such literal de- 
scriptions of hell and endless punishment they frighten 
people into the church. This is the grand engine for 
making converts, and increasing the sect. But their own 
literal terrific descriptions of hell, do not frighten them- 
selves; or they would not pass off for truth such descrip- 
tions, without putting in a similar caution to the one you 
give above. Why thus impose on the simple and honest 
hearted, in a matter which so deeply concerns them? 
Such mental reservation and deception, in ,mercantile af- 
fairs, would not be tolerated among honest men. But 
this fraud is practised every day in religion, and by such 
as pass for the excellent of the earth. I am glad you have 
the courage to tell them such descriptions contradict the 
Bible, and the nature of the spiritual and invisible world. 
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Tam sorry, however, so many doece Hens very like theirs, 
appear in your book.” 

3d. But as you affirm all such descriptions are to be 
understood figuratively, pray what sense do you attach to 
them, when you give a simple literal explanation of them? 
To be consistent, you must explain them so as not to con- 
. tradict the Bible, or the nature of the spiritual and invisi- 
ble world, As to the Bible, I should like to see how end- 
less hell torments can be so explained as to be in agree~ 
ment with it; and you must be much better acquainted 
with the nature of the spiritual and invisible world than I 
am, to reconcile this doctrine with it. I must wait, then, 
for your explanations of such figurative descriptions, be- 
fore I can determine, that they do not contradict both, 
just as much as the descriptions literally understood. In 
past ages, and even now, when such descriptions of hell 
are understood literally, do you suppose such persons think 
they contradict the Bible and the nature of the spiritual 
and invisible world? If they do, it gives me a new view 
of the believers in endless hell torments ; for I have always 
thought many of them were sincere and upright im their 
opinions. 

But you further say—‘ The sum of all is, that analogy 
is brought to the aid of the mind, in such descriptions ; 
which the poverty of language forbade the sacred writers 
to make out, by any use of words in their hiteral sense. 
Such a use of them would be, to make the invisible world 
a mere copy of the visible one ; a world of spirits altogeth- 
er like a world of matier. But this cannot, with any show 
of reason, be charged upon the sacred writers ; ; and 
therefore we must admit, that the language of which I 
have been speaking, is employed only in a qualified, figu- 
rative, analogical sense.’ Ihave only to remark briefly on 
this, ist. You have said considerable aver ‘the invisible 
world,’ and here we learn that it is ‘a world of spirits.’ 
But what sacred writer, sir, speaks about ‘a world of spr- 
vits 2? Why then do youdoit ? This expression I pre- 
sume you mean to have literally understood, a world of 
immortal souls or disembodied spirits. But ‘this is just 
taking again for granted, what you ought to prove, that 
men have immortal souls which exist in happiness and 
misery in a disembodied state. This I deny ; and main- 
tain, that man has no hope of future life but by a resur- 
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rection from the dead, and that this life and immortality 
are brought to light in the gospel. If I am correct, it is 
easily perceived ‘how deeply it affects your Byerenn: 

2d. If there be no such invisible world, ‘a world of 
spirds,’ it is altogether impossible to make it <a world of 
matter,’ by either literal or figurative descriptions ; and 
hence the sacred writers are free from all charge of doing 
so, in whatever sense you understand their descriptions. 
Your mistake lies, in applying texts to a ‘ world of spits,’ 
a world which does not exist, except in men’s imagina- 
tions. But, you ought first to prove such a world does 
exist ; and then, be careful that your texts were written 
to describe it. 

You add— If this principle, so plain, so reasonable, so 
universally admitted in many cases, be well understood, 
and thoroughly admitted by my readers in the case before 

us 5 we are now prepared to make a near approach to 
the question, whether sheol is ever employed in the figu- 
rative or secondary sense, inthe Old Testament ?? What 
you mean by the ‘ figurative or secondary sense’ of sheol, 
is, ‘the world of misery, the regron of the second death.’ 
But if sheol actually means this, in any given text, why 
not show it, and save all this discussion about figura- 
tive language ? But it seems pretty plainly intimated 
here, that unless your views about it are well under- 
stood, and thoroughly admitted by your readers, they 
are not prepared to understand how you are to establish 
your figurative or secondary sense of sheol. 

Again you say—‘ But in order to prepare the way still 
further, so that we may obtain satisfaction in regard to 
this subject of inquiry, let us contemplate, for a moment, 
the use which the scriptures have made of the words Ave 
and life, die and death. in respect to the happiness of the 
righteous, and the punishment of the wicked.’ Here you 
refer us to numerous texts in which the terms live and life 
are used. You then add—‘ That they designate the re- 
ward of the righteous, whether in time or eternity, is a 
clear case ; so clear, that | deem all further effort to es- 
tablish the point, entirely needless. The examples them- 
selves are the most powerful Ser ont which can be ad- 
duced.’ Instead of your phrase ‘ a world of spirits,’ you 
here slip in the word eternity. But who contends with 
you, that the words live and life are not applied to desig- 
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nate the life or happiness brought to light'in the gospel 
by a resurrection from the dead? Idonot. But what 
you must prove, is, that these terms are used in scripture 
to designate the life or happiness of immortal souls, dis- 
embodied spirits in your ‘ world of spirits.’?,_ But you have 
not done this, nor have you attempted it. To use your 
own words—‘ the examples themselves are the most pow- 
erful argument which can be adduced’ that they teach 
no such doctrine. | 

Again: you say—‘ On the other hand it is equally plain 
and certain, that the words die and death are employed, in 
order to designate the punishment of the wicked.’ Here 
you refer us to numerous texts in which die, and death 
are used.. But you do not attempt to show from one of 
them, that these terms designate a punishment for immor- 
tal souls, your disembodied spirits in a ‘world of wo. 
But until this is proved, nothing is proved on the subject. 
I was somewhat disappointed here, in. finding you did not 
use the phrase ‘eternal death, as you did in your first 
Essay. But, as if you had proved the point in dispute, 
from all the texts referred to, you go on assuming, that the 
sacred writers ‘ had a vivid impression of the joys of hea- 
ven. and the pains of hell, of the reward of virtue and the 
punishment of vice in the world to come.” All this you 
tell us is taught by their using ‘language designating 
ideas of sensible objects, in its primary and literal accep- 
tation.’ And yet you adduce no text in your whole book, 
which speaks of an immortal soul, disembodied spirits, 
world of spirits, or a text, which tells us in plain language 
about any such punishment.. No; nor do you attempt to 
state, in plain language, what you think such figurative lan- 
guage means. 

But you thus proceed, to give us the result of all you 
have said in this section, respecting figurative language ; 
‘If we now make the inquiry, why five and life, die and 
death should be employed to represent the joys and suffer- 
ings of the world to come, the answer will not be difficult.’ 
What then is your answer? Ist.—‘ Life is of all things 
most dear. ‘‘ All that a man hath, will he give for his life.” ’ 
But say yourself, sir, is this any evidence that life is a word 
employed to designate the happiness of immortal souls in 
your world of spirits? Have you given us any evidence 
ofthis in any part of your book? It is employed to desig- 
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nate the life or happiness after the resurrection ; but this 
us nothing to your purpose. 

2d. You say—‘ Death, of course is of all things most 
dreaded. Itis the consummation of all saffering ; the high- 
‘est penalty which can be iniflcted.’ Thisis rather an 
‘unfortunate statement for your cause. Is temporal death 
‘of all things most dreaded?’ If your views are correct, it 
ought not to be; for your eternal death, your punishment ‘in 
a world of spirits,’ ought to be ‘of all things most dreaded.’ 
Again; is temporal death, ‘the consummation of all suffer- 
ing?’ If your doctrine of endless punishment be true, it 
is only the door, by which an immortal soul goes out of 
the body, into punishment ‘ without relief and without end’ 
in your world of wo. The consummation ofall suffering ! 
Alas! No; it is only the commencement of that, which, 
properly speaking, deserves the name of suffering. Again; 
Is temporal death, ‘the highest penalty which can be in- 
flicted?’ Surely not, so long as your eternal death, your 
misery ‘ without relief and without end,’ is to be inflicted 
after it in a world of wo. I would just reverse your next 
words thus. ‘Should one, then, range the whole compass 
‘of human language, he could find no term so znappropriate 
as the term death to designate the pains of hell.’ If you 
said, we could find no term so significant as death, to ex» 
press non-existence or annihilation, there would be some 
propriety in the remark, But how the word which ex- 
presses the consummation of all suffering should express, 
either literally or figuratively understood, endless suffer- 
ing in a future state, it is not easy for me to comprehend. 
It is equally difficult to comprehend, how death, ‘ the high- 
est penalty which can be inflicted,’ is made to express an 
endless inconceivably greater penalty beyond it. 

I am perfectly aware you may say—death is of all things 
most dreaded in this world; it is the consummation of all 
suffering in this world ; it is the highest penalty which 
ean be inflicted by man in this world; and this term is 
used figuratively by God for the punishment he is to inflict 
on the wicked after death. But this is the very point you 
ought to have proved, but which you have not attempted 
from the above texts. Until this is satisfactorily establish- 


ed, nothing is proved from this section, or your texts about 
figurative language. 
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You conclude the section thus :—“‘It is easy to see, there~ 
fore, why the sacred writers have chosen these ‘highly 
significant words, in order to convey an idea of the im- 
pression made on their minds respecting the joys of hea- 
ven and the painsof hell. “The wages of sin is death, but 
the gift of God eternal life.” Is it in the power of language 
to convey a stronger impression of the retributions that will 
be made in the invisible world, than such an expression 
conveys?’ But on this quotation IT have to ask, Ist.— 
How as the impression made on the minds of the sacred 
writers, ‘respecting the joys of heaven and the pains of 
hell?’ And if both be true, it is likely they were both 
made at the same time. The impression of both must 
have come by inspiration; for heaven and hell, are surely 
- not things they could know about, from sensation, reflec- 
tion, consciousness, or their mor al nature. In what part of 
the Bible, then, do you find this impression of theirs first 
expressed by these ‘ highly significant words” live and life, 
_die and death? Name the text, if you please, where they 
first chose such words, to ‘ convey an idea of the impres- 
sion in their own minds’ respecting this. Let us lay 
aside such general and vague remarks, and come to a par- 
ticular examination tags Hy in proof of it. | 

Here you quote Rom. vi.23; “ The wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God eternal lifes ” and then ask— Is it in 
the power of language to convey a stronger impression of 
the retributions that will be made in the. invisible world, 
than such an expression conveys?’ If itis not in the 
power of language to convey a stronger impression than 
these words, we may presume you selected the strongest 
text you could find, and reserved it to the last, wherewith 
to close your section. Ifit is not to your purpose, then 
your cause falls to the ground. Let us look at it for a mo- 
ment, The text says, Ist.—‘ The wages of sin is death.’ 
But what kind of death is the question at issue? Is it 
temporal death? or, is it your eternal death, punishment in 
your world of wo? Ishould think neither of these. The 
context clearly shows, that Paul was speaking of moral 
death, and of moral] life. This I should think indisputa- 
ble. But it is altogether an assumed view, to assert that 
Paul, by the term death, meant punishment in your world 
of spirits. ‘To use your own words, ‘it is not in the power 
of language to convey amore gratuitous assertion.’ 
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 Qd. It is said on the opposite side of he contrast, ‘ But 
the gift of God is eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 
It has been shown in our remarks on your first Essay, that 
the phrase eternal life does not refer to the future life after 
the resurrection. Here we have conclusive evidence, 
that we were correct; and that, from your strongest text, in 
proof of the endless joys of heaven, and the endless pains 
of he!l. ‘This will appear by noticing, Ist.—'That if eter- 
nal life on the one side of the contrast meant the endless 
joys of heaven, the word eternal ought to have been asso- 
ciated with the term death on the other, But it isnot. How 
do you account for the omission, on the supposition, that 
your view of the text is correct? And why do you use the 
phrase eternal death, which is used by no sacred writer? 

2d. The term eternal, if it signifies endless, could not 
with propriety be associated with the term death, if it el- 
ther meant temporal or moral death. If it meant tempo- 
ral death, and it is to be endless, the gospel is a fable, for 
when we die there is a final end tous. If it meant mor- 
al death, and it is to be endless, all attempts to convert 
Men, or make them morally alive, are vain. But if the 
term death on the one side of the contrast is a moral death, 
and the term life on the other is also a moral life, this 
View is not only supported by the context, but agrees with 
the scriptures in other places. The wages of sin is always 
moral death to him who lives in it. This is the current 
doctrine of the Bible. And surely I need not say, it is 
_ also the doctrine currently taught there, that moral life, yea, 
eternal life, is the gift of God through Jesus Christ, and is 
immediately enjoyed by believing in his name. 

But it is probable you may object, and say, ‘ The word 
rendered eternal associated with life, does mean endless ; 
and the death with which it is contrasted, must also be 
endless, from the very nature of the antithetic mode of 
expression.’ This has been sufficiently answered under 
your first Essay, and to my remarks there I refer. 

In concluding my remarks on this section, I would ob- 
serve, Dr Campbell i in his third dissertation thus writes— 
te Knowledge precedes, language follows. No people have 
names for things unknown and unimagined, about which 
they can have no conversation.’ Is not ‘this correct ;: 
The Old Testament writers then could not apply the term 
death, sheol, or any other term, to future punishment until 
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they had some knowledge of it. What prophet ever said 
he had such information? What man ever held a conver- 
sation with another, that die and death, or shcol aati 
misery in a future world 2 

‘Sect. 4. Secondary signification of sheol.’? You say 

—‘ Sheol then may be used in a secondary sense, to denote 
the world of imsery, the region of the “ second death,””? 
Let us then see how you provethis ? This, it seems, de- 
pends on the mind being ‘ satisfied, in regard to the view 
of the subject’ given in the preceding section. But 
what mind can be satisfied with it? You say, ‘ Sheol and 
death are most intimately connected. They often stand 
together in the same verse, constituting the correspond- 
ing parts of a parallelism. Whatever may be said of 
death, as an image of terror and distress, may be applied 
with equal force to shev/.’ Death and sheol ought to be 
connected, for the former always brings men to the latter. 
And if their standing together in the same verse, proves 
your doctrine, why not intreduce many of the texts under 
your first sense of sheol? In them, death and sheol con- 
stitute the corresponding parts of a parallelism. I shall 
raise no objection at all, whether you giye sheol a literal’ 
or figurative sense; only prove it denotes ‘the world of 
misery, the region, of the second death.’ You might 
have saved yourself all the labor of saying so much here, 
and in the preceding section, about the use of figurative 
language. 

You add—‘ We have seen, then, that there is nothing 
which can determine @ priori, against such a use of the 
word sheol as has been just described. We may now 
come, therefore, to examine the question of fact itself, 
viz. whether the word is actually so employed, without being 
prejudiced against any of the proofs or evidences which 
may be proffered, in order to show that such is probably 
the case.’ I should think there was something stated by 
eee ‘against such a use cf the word sheol,’ as meaning 

“the world of misery, the region of the second death.’ You 
say in this very section-— It is generally employed in its 
literdl sense.’ And in p. 93, you said, ‘ Our translators 
have rendered the word sheol grave, in thirty instances 
out of the whole sixtyfour instances in which it occurs 
in the Hebrew scripture. In many of the remaining 
cases, where they have given a different version of the 
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word, i. e. translated it hell, it is equally clear that it 
should have been rendered grave, or region of the dead. 
_ Such, sir, are your own frank confessions.. Turn, then, 
‘to p. 154, and see what you say to HE. 8. G. You thus 
write—‘ It is a sound rule in philology, never to depart 
from the ordinary sense of a word, unless the context 1m- 
periously demands it. What there is which demands it 
here I cannot see.’ I suspect it was not the context, 
but the support of your creed, which imperiously demand- 
ed that you should depart from the ordinary sense of 
sheol. But with this ‘sound rule in philology’ in view, 
let us come to your texts in proof, and see if the contexts 
of them imperiously demanded that you should give to 
sheol the sense of—‘ the world of misery, the region of 
the second death.’ You say, 

‘Hl. The cases in which surot may designate the future 
world of wo, Ishall now subjown. 

‘Job xxi. 13. They (the wicked) spend their days in 
wealth, and in a moment go down to sheol. 

“Psalm ix, 17. The wicked shall be turned into sheol 
and all the nations that forget God.* 

‘ Prov. v. 5. Her feet go down to death, her steps take 
hold on sheol. | 

‘ Prov. ix. 18. But he knoweth not that the ghosts are 
there, and that her guests are in the-depths of sheol. 

‘Prov. xxiii. 14, Thoushalt beat himwith arod, and shalt 
deliver his soul from sheol.’ 

Such are your five texts in proof that sheol denotes 
‘the world of misry, the region of the second death.’ 
‘But, according to your ‘sound rule in philology,’ what is 
there in these texts or their contexts, which ‘ imperiously 
demands,’ that sheol should have such a sense given it ? 
‘What there is which demands it here, I cannot see.’ 
Can it be the word sheol, which in all these texts you 


* If any of your five texts has the shadow of evidence in them to 
prove your doctrine, it isthis. They. have been quoted for agesin 
proof of it. But let us hear what Dr Allen says of this text. He 
says—‘ The punishment expressed, is cutting off from life, destroy- 
ing from the earth, by some special judgment, and removing to 
the invisible place of the dead.—The term (sheol) itself does not 
seem to mean with certainty anything more than the state of the 
_ ‘dead in their deep abode.’ So Dr Allen tells you, that your most 


_ plausible text is not to your purpose. The context shows he is 
correct. 
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leave untranslated This cannot be ; for in this way you 
could have proved such a sense, from every text where 
sheol occurs. The man, sir, must have the second sight, 
who can perceive anything in these texts, or their con- 
texts, which teaches any’ such doctrine. It shall now be 
our work to lay before the reader how you proceed to 
support your views from them. After intimating you 
have some other texts of the same tenor to adduce, you 
proceed thus :— 

~ ‘In attentively considering the texts just adduced, is it 
not plain, that the exegesis would be an easy and natural 
one, to apply them to the future punishment -of the wick- 
ed ?, Ido not say eterna! punishment here ; because, if 
we admit that skol here designates future punishment, 
we must also admit, that it does notdetermine, of itself, 
the duration of that punishment.’ But this is just assum- 
ing the question in debate, or rather begging it of your 
readers ; for to whom but yourselfis it plain that your 
exegesis would be an easy and natural one? It became 
youto make this plain to others. But you add—‘ After 
what has been said above, of the scriptural use of the 
words die and death, it cannot be said, with any show of 


reason, that it would be strange or singular, that sheol . 


should here designate future punishment : I mean, that 
it cannot seem strange to. any one who acknowledges the 
scriptures as revealing the doctrine of future punishment 
in any form whatever. ‘To those who.do not acknowledge 
this, [ am not addressing myself. Such have first to be 
convinced that the Bible is the word of God, before they 
can be convinced, by any proofs drawn from it, with re- 
gard to future punishment. Although they may not know 
it, or be unwilling tozacknowledge it, yet they are plainly 
skeptics as to the divine origin and authority of the scrip- 
-tures. To say that the Bible is the word of God, and 
yet to aver that there is no future punishment threatened 
by it,—is so palpable an exhibition either of ignorance, 


or unbelief, or of dishonesty, that an ingenuous man can ~ 


hardly believe in any professions of respect for the Bible, 
which such a person may make.’ So, after begging the 
question, not being able to prove it, you think it right to 
abuse your opponents. It made no great difference to 
whom you addressed yourself; all you had to do, was 
to prove that sheo! in the above texts ‘designates fudure 


es 
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punishment.” Ifyou could have done it, as you professed- 
ly address no person, it might have been done without 
scandalizing any person. But before any one can see 
the force of your five texts to prove future punishment, 
two things are absolutely necessary. ist. He must be-’ 
lieve all you have said on the terms die and death, in the 
preceding section, And, 2d. He must be a believer in 
future punishment in some form or other. ‘'T'o those who 
do not acknowledge this,’ you say, ‘1 am not addressing 


\ myself.? Whom then did you address ?. And if you did 


not address them, why introduce them for the purpose 
of misrepresenting and venting your spite against them ? 
But will you, sir, before God and man, aver, that my 
books were not the occasion of yours, and are not aimed 
at throughout your publication ? Candor and godly sin- 
cerity require no such concealment, but required I should 
be openly met on the question, in the shape it is present- 
ed in my writings. If you designed your book as any 
reply to mine, why not meet the question in this shape ? 


- The reason why you avoided this, is best known to your- 
~ self. 


But on your charges here, I have a few words to say. 
As to my ignorance and dishonesty, those acquainted 
with me are capable of judging. With my own unbelief 
and skepticism as to the divine origin and authority of 
the scriptures, of course I ought to be best acquainted. 
But even here, I leave others to judge from my writings, 
preaching, and general conversation. I could say noth- 
ing more than is already said, to convince my fellow 
men that your charge is slanderous and without founda- 
tion. You do not believe it yourself, therefore I need 
not call a hundred orthodox Christians to the stand, to 
swear your charges false. I am sorry, for your own 
sake, that such charges against me should appear in 
your book. ‘They have no tendency to convince me of 
my error, if I am deceiving myself; on the contrary, 
they create a suspicion you cannot fairly meet my views, 
whether right or wrong. But I shall here at least give 
you one proof of my honesty. I frankly tell you, I do not 
believe in any punishment beyond death. Now, sir, if 
the denial of future punishment ‘is so palpable an ex-— 
hibition, either of ignorance, or of unbelief, or of dishon- 
esty,’ your task will be so much the easier to refute my 
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opinions. Besides, you are a man of profound know- 

ledge, and I am palpably ignorant—which gives you eve~ 
ry advantage in this case. And, in addition to all this, 
you have popular opinion and the prejudices of the com- 
munity in your favor, and against me, What more could 

you wish ? And pity onmy precious immortal soul, and 
the souls of many others in the same error with me, ought. 
to lead you to engage without delay in exposing our er-. 
ror. Furthermore, if you sincerely wish to arrest the 
rapid progress of Universalism, you must meet the ques- 

tion in this shape sooner or later. The sooner the bet- 
ter ; for without any pretensions to prophesy, I predict, 
it will be easier to meet it now, than in the year 1850, 

Only, meet the question in this shape, and I care not a 
straw, whether you call me skeptic, ignorant, dishonest, 

or anything else you may devise. If your cause derives 
any aid from such seandal, I am willing you should have 
all this additional advantage. 

But perhaps you may say—‘I did not bring these 
charges against you as an individual, but generally 
against those Universalists who deny the doctrine of fu-. 
ture punishment in any form.’ So much the worse, sir ; 
for this is removing the charges from an individual, and 
charging them to the account of a large body of Chris-_ 
tians. As ye would then that others should do to you, 
do ye even sotothem. If you called on Dr Channing, 
to make good his charges against the orthodox, I call on 
you, and in your own words, to make good your charges 
against Universalists. I have only room for the follow- 
ing quotations from your letter to him. You say, p. 3— 
‘Ifthey are indeed well founded, it is proper that the com- 
munity should know it; nor can it be taken amiss, that 
_ you have given your name to the world as a pledge that 
they can be established and made good. But if they have 
no foundation in point of fact, you will join with me in 
saying that they ought in justice no longer to pass cur- 
rent under the sanction of your name, but that the public 
should be correctly informed respecting them.’ 

I quote also what you say, pp. 40-42 :—‘ You will ask 
me, perhaps, why I should select you as the object of 
this call and of this complaint. My answer is ready. 
You have been ingenuous enough to give your name to 
the world, as a pledge that you will support the charges 
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which you have made. I commend you most sincerely 
for this. It isa pledge, that you do not mean to-act in 
the dark, and that you are not-afraid -to-take on you the 
responsibility of what you affirm. I regard it also-as a 
satisfactory testimonial, that you believe in the truth of 
what you have alleged. I would not fora moment have it 
understood, that in denying the charges, which you have 
brought, mean to implicate you dn the charge of 
uttering intentional falsehood. Sir, I know of nothing in 
your life or writings, much as I dissent from many things 
which you have said, that would justify me in “making 
such an assertion. 1 should deem it inexcusable in my- 
self, not-to explain what I say in such a manner, that I 
shall not be understood by: any one, as making an alle- 
gation of this nature against ‘you ; nor will I allow the 
objection to be made to me, that I have assailed you with 
such a complaint. But this dces not-make our case any 
better, but rather the worse. The openness and sincerity 
with which you proclaim your opinions, are the very 
means of making them current with such a part of the 
public as have no personal acquaintance with our views 
and feelings and motives. [f it were known, or even 
suspected, that you made such charges as a mere party” 
fetch, the mischief of them would at once be prevented. 
But now, you do the thing with so much openness, and 
zeal, and sincerity ; and withal hold such a rank in the 
opinion of the public-as to uprightness, and veracity, and 
candor ; that the allegations which you make that are 
erroneous, become dangerous and injurious ones. The 
fact that you are sincere in making them, then, is no. 
reason why we who are exposed to injury by ‘them, should 
not insist that they must be either made good or retracted, 
It furnishes the weightier reason why we should do so. 
And the fact that you have given your name to the world, 
is a public pledge that you stand ready to support them. 
You cannot complain then that we make the call on you 
to do this. : 

‘ As to the anonymous accusations which are a thousand 
times repeated, from the more stately Review down to 
the insignificant newspaper and two-penny pamphlet, we 
have more important concerns in which we ought to be 
engaged than in answering them. At all events, I shall 
~ never trouble them with any calls of this nature.’ 
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Whether you, or any of your friends, will come out 
with an appeal to facts, in proof of your charges, as Mr . 
Whitman has done, remains to be seen. If it is not done, 
we have a right to demand that you publicly retract the 
charges brought against us. A man so sensitive as you 
are, in demanding justice to be done to you and your 
sect, from the Unitarians, ought now to set them the ex- 
ample, in doing justice to the Universalists. 

But you go on to say—‘ The probability that sheol desig- 
nates the future punishment of the wicked, in the pas- 
sages just cited, depends, perhaps, in a great measure on 
the state of knowledge among the Hebrews, with regard 
to future rewards and punishments.’ If it depends on this, 
sir, in a great measure, it became you to prove that future 
punishment was known and believed among the Jews. 
But how are you to prove this, but by the inspired He- 
brew books? And yet, the sense ofthe five texts you quote 
from them, in a great measure depends ‘on the state of 
knowledge among the Hebrews with regard to future re- 
wards and punishments,’ which knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained from those hooks. If it is not found there, what 
is this knowledge good for in settling the question before 
us ? And that it cannot be found there, seems evident 
from your not producing it. Could you have found any- 
thing better to your purpose, these five texts would not 
have been presented as your grand proofs that sheol 
“designates fulure punishment.’ Ifl ama skeptic because 
I do not believe your doctrine, by your own showing I 
am not alonein it. You say—‘ I am well aware, as I have 
already hinted above, that there are critics who maintain, 
that the Hebrews had no knowledge or belief of any such 
doctrine.’ But let us carefully notice, how you proceed 
to prove that the Hebrews believed in future punishment. 

You say—‘ But it is now past all doubt, that the an- 
cient Egyptians (of Moses’ time) did believe and teach, 
very expressly, the doctrine in question ; I am not able 
to comprehend how Moses, “‘ who was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,’’ should have been ignorant of 
this doctrine. Nor, as I have already said, can I be per- 
suaded, without strong irrefragable evidence, that the 
people of God, among whom were patriarchs and pro- 
phets, knew less respecting a future state of rewards and 
punishment, than their heathen neighbours, who were 
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wholly destitute of any special revelation.” But cana 
man of your mind be satisfied with this reasoning, or the 
soundness of the conclusion you draw fromit ? To point 
out the fallacy of both, let it be observed, Ist. I admit 
that the Egyptians of Moses’ time, did believe and teach 
very expressly the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ment. I also admit, that Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, this part of their wisdom not 
excepted. But is this any proof, that he believed and 
taught this as.a.doctrine from God to the Hebrews ? If 
he did, it would be found clearly in his writings. This 
doctrine, you say, ‘the ancient Egyptians did believe and 
teach, very expressly.’ Can you suppose Moses could 
do any less, if it was true, and sanctioned by divine au- 
thority ? If you can prove that Moses taught it in his | 
writings, I bow to his authority, and allow you are cor- 
rect. But if you ei, I choose to continue in my 
skepticism, and lament your abandonment of the scriptures 
in puppet ofyour doctrine. Ifit is taught ‘ very express- 
ly? in Moses’ writings, why not produce the texts for our 
conviction ? 

2d. The ancient Egyptians Hinde and taught the 
pre-existence and transmigration of souls. Why not then 
say, ‘I am not able to comprehend how Moses, who was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, should have 
been ignorant of this doctrine ?’? But I do not find, that 
Moses taught any more about future rewards and punish- 
ments, than he did concerning the pre-existence or trans- 
migration of souls. Must a man teach all he knows, 
which some may deem wisdom ? You know a thousand 
things, which have past among men for wisdom, but which 
you look on as folly and superstition. But your reason- 
ing is, that whatever Moses learned among the Egyptians 
must be Gicnony, must appear to be wisdom after he was 
favored with a ‘special revelation,’ and is, or ought to be 
found in divine revelation. I may therefore add i in your 
own words— Nor canI be persuaded, without strong, 
yea, irrefragable evidence, that the people of God, among 
whom were “patriarchs and. prophets, knew less respecting 
the pre-existence and transmigration of souls than their 
heathen neighbours, who were wholly destitute of any 
special revelation.’ 

3d. As Moses did not teach this doctrine to the He- 
‘Drews, it is proof sufficient he did not believe it, by your 
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own showing. Did you not tell us, P- 60, concerning the 
silence of the sacred writers as to ‘ a future probation and 
acceptance,’—‘ If they have not told us of these, then, it is 
because they did not believe in them, they did not know 
anything of them? And if they did not, how can we ven- 
ture to believe that we have any knowledge of them ?’ 
But here you venture to believe, Moses, patriarchs, and 
prophets, believed in future rewards and punishment, be- 
cause the ancient Egyptians believed and expressly taught 
this doctrine. But if Moses did believe and teach it 
‘very expressly,’ as the Egyptians did, it is strange that 
none of your texts are selected from his writings ; and 
the texts you do quote, you have little confidence in them. 
All you humbly beg of your readers from them, is merely 
a probability, that they teach your doctrine of future pun- 


ishment.. 
_ 4th. But if you cannot find this rin taught ‘ very 
expressly ’ by Moses, nor by any other Old Testament 
writer, and yet “the ancient Eg gyptians of Moses’ time did 
believe and teach, very expressly, the doctrine in ques- 
tion,’ whence did this doctrine originate ? It could not be 
from divine revelation, for Moses’ writings were not then 
in existence, and they are the first inspired books of 
which we have any knowledge. I press the question, 
then, Whence did this doctrine emanate, which was taught 
very expressly by Egyptians before Moses wrote his five 
books ? Answer this, if you please ; and further, if it’ was 
a doctrine which originated in revelations lost _ before 
Moses’ day, but which he believed came from God, how 
happened it that he forgot to teach it in his writings ? 
And if you do assert it is taught in them, is it not strange 
that you cannot find it ? But until you show, that it is 
‘very expressly’ taught there, why blame me or the crit- 
ics you mention, for saying ‘that the Hebrews had no 
knowledge or belief of any such doctrine’ being true ° 
You go on to say, in confirmation, and as a conclusion 
from the preceding statements—‘ We have, then, no good 
reason to believe, that the ancient Hebrews rejected the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality, or even doubted of it. 
The modern Sadducees, indeed, entertained doubts of 


this nature. But this sect arose only a short time before — 


the commencement of the Christian era; and the pecu- 
liar opinions which it maintained, were ‘derived, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, from skeptical Greek philosophers 
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The Pharisees held fast to the doctrines, on this subject, 
which had been derived by tradition from their ancestors.’ 
On this I have to ask, Ist. What ‘ gvod reason,’ sir, have | 
you given us ‘to believe, that the ancient Hebrews’ did 
believe ‘in the soul’s immortality ?? None ; as has been 
seen above. 

2d. Are you not mistaken in ade to the Sadducees ? 
If understand our Lord’s reasoning with them, he did not 
blame them for not believing in the immortality of the soul, 
but for not knowing the scriptures and the power of God, 
respecting a resurrection from the dead. The immor- 
tality of the soul had nothing to do, either with their 
question or our Lord’s reply to it, 

3d. As to the Pharisees, you say, they ‘held fast to 
the doctrines, on this subject, which had been derived by 
tradition from their ancestors.? What ancestors, sir ? 
Were they Moses and the prophets? You are careful 
not to risk this, for the highest authority says, the Phar- 
isees had made void God’s law by their traditions. I pre- 
sume these were the traditions they held fast, and you 
will be at no loss to find your doctrine among them. If 
you maintain, that they held fast to the doctrines on this 
subject, which had been derived from the scriptures, is it 
not surprising that you cannot find such doctrines in the | 
Jewish scriptures ? You make no appeal to them for proof 
of endless punishment ; and as to any punishment what- 
ever, you cannot even make out a probability of it. 

You add— Circumstances being such, then, as these 
considerations show them to be, I see not how it can ever 
be made out, with any good degree of certainty, that the 
texts in question have no reference to future punishment. 
i admit, that they are susceptible of another interpre- 
tation, 2. e. that another interpretation is possible. But 
this does not reach the point in question. Are they not 
also susceptible of an interpretation, which would make 
them to designate the future misery of the wicked? Is 
not this latter interpretation even more probable than the 
former? An answer to these questions, will touch the 
difficulty which the case presents.’ So you give these 
texts a sense, which makes them ‘designate the future 
misery of the wicked,’ and throw the burden from your 
own shoulders to your opponents’, to prove that they do 
not. You do this, too, when it became you to prove, from 
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thesé texts, that they teach this doctrine. With the 
same breath you confess the texts are ‘susceptible of 
another interpretation.’ With what ‘ good degree of cer- 
tainty’ have you proved, that these texts teach your doc- 
trine? None; on the contrary, it has been shown, that 
the circumstances and considerations to which you refer, 
give no support to the views you wish to establish from 
them. And do you not admit, as already noticed, that 
‘the more obvious or literal sense of sheol,’ yea, its general 
sense, is ‘the under-world, the region of the dead, the grave, 
the sepulchre 2?’ Is it then like a candid man, one who 
makes great pretensions to treating the subject philologi- 
cally, to throw the burden of proof on others, or call on 
them to prove a negative ? This does not look like a de 
novo investigation. ) 

Let us now look at the questions, an answer to which 
you say ‘will touch the difficulty which the case pre- 
sents.’ You say—‘ The first question has been already 
answered, by the examples produced, of the manner in 
which the words die and death are employed by the sacred 
writers.’ This then I have already replied to ; and if it 
presents any difhculty, it is your own ; for from what text 
have you proved, that die or death designates future pun- 
ishment ? But this ought to have been satisfactorily 
proved, for, by your own confession, the sense given to 
your five proof texts depends on it. But you say—‘f re- 
gard to the second question, it may be said that the exam- 
ple in Job xxi..13, 1s not altogether so probable as to af- 
ford entire satisfaction. Verses 17, 18,21, 30—33, it may 
be alleged, seem rather to incline the mind to construe 
sheolin ver, 13, asmeaning grave ; andso our English trans- 
lators have done.’ Your second question was—‘ Is 
not this latter interpretation even more probable than the 
former ?’ But here you admit it is doubtful, if Job xxi. 
13 is to your purpose, and refer to the context for the 
grounds of this doubtfulness. But notwithstanding all 
this, you proceed in the next paragraph to defend your 
views from it thus :— 

‘I have no doubt, that the word sheol in this case, 
does involve the idea of sudden death, or dying, asa calam- 
ity. The question, however, is, whether in the mind of 
the speaker, in such a case, any thing more was probably 
contemplated, than the simple fact ofsudden natural death? 
The answer fo this must of course depend on the fact, 
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whether the speaker believed in any future retribution 
any future punishment of the vicious, and rewarding of the 
virtuous. In case he did, (and who will undertake to 
show that he did not,?)* then how can we avoid the ap 
prehension that he connected with going suddenly and 
violently down to sheol, the idea of amiserable condition 
there ? How can we rationally avoid such an apprehen- 
sion?’ Is it not strange that you should talk and reason 
in this manner ? for, Ist. How can any man tell what was 
‘in the mind of the speaker ; whether the speaker believed - 
in any future punishment,’ but by what he has expressed ? 
And if he has expressed it anywhere, why do you not 
produce it? But what he has expressed, you make to 
depend on something believed in his mind on this sub- 
ject, which he has not expressed. And unless we can 
show, that he had not your doctrine of future punishment 
in his mind, which he has not expressed, you conclude 
it must have been in his mind, though he has not expres- 
sed it. ButI refer you again to your own words, p. 60, 
for an answer to this mode of reasoning. By the same 
mode of reasoning, the pre-existence and transmigration 
of souls might also be’ proved, as noticed already. 

2d. Does not such a mode of proving your cause show 
its weakness ; and that ‘philological disquisition’ is here 
out of the question’? If you can prove ‘the fact,’ on 
which the truth of your doctrine is allowed to depend, is 
it correct for you to assume it, and call on those whom. 
you oppose to disprove it? It is because you cannot 
prove it, that such a course is pursued. Andif the texts do 
not prove ‘the fact,’ by your own confession, your texts 
are useless. They are not tothe purpose for which you 
adduce them. 

Let us now see how you manage with two more of 
your proof texts, that sheol means ‘ the future world of wo.’ 
You say—‘ In regard to Prov. v. 5, and ix. 18, both of 
which have respect to prostitutes, one may ask, What was 
there in intercourse with them, which tended to sudden 
and premature death, any more than existed in every 
harem of the east, where polygamy is practised? The 
question at the present day, could be easily answered ; 
as disease in some of its most awful forms, is the usual 


*And who will undertake to show, that you did not feel you could 
not make out a proof of your own doctrine ? 
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concomitant of illicit intercourse of this nature. But 
this disease, so far as I know, was unknown to the an- 
cient world. The Greeks and Romans seem to have 
known nothing of it. Heathen nations abroad knew no- 
thing of it, until it was communicated to them by Euro- 
peans. There was, then, nothing but excess in the in- 
tercourse, which was of the nature in question, which 
tended to sudden or violent death—an excess as frequent- 
ly practised in harems, as among prostitutes. It is not 
difficult, indeed, to see, that a person devoted to illicit in- 
tercourse with lewd women, might easily squander his 
estate and reduce himself to poverty. But in regard to 
the danger of life itself, no important difference can be 
made out between this case, and that which exists in ha- 
rems filled with wives and concubines. How then can 
Prov. v. 5, and ix. 18, have any special significancy, if 
sheol doesnot here mean something morethan grave ? Nei- 
ther sudden death, nor violent death, appears to have 
been specially attendant upon the practice of illicit inter- 
course, in ancient times. What then is the significaney 
of the texts before us, if they do not refer to future retri- 
bution ?? Ihave quoted yourremarks entire. Indelicate 
as they are, I must reply to them. . If I did not, it might 
be said I avoided your argument, because I found it to 
be unanswerable. I shall touch this topic as delicately 
as I well can, to meet the argument presented. | 
We are agreed that these texts refer to prostitutes. 
And your argument from them is presented in the ques- 
tion—‘ What was there in intercourse with them, which 
tended to sudden and premature death, any more than 
existed in every harem of the east, where polygamy is 
practised?’ If I can show that there was, I presume 
you will allow your argument is null and void. Let us 
then first look at the context ofthe first of these texts. | 
It is said, verses 8-11—‘ Remove thy way far from her, 
and come not nigh the door of her house ; lest strangers 
be filled with thy wealth, and thy labors be in the house 
ofa stranger; and thow mourn at the last, when thy flesh 
and thy body are censumed.’ What do these last words I 
Jaave marked mean? ‘They must refer to something else 
than squandering their estate, for this is expressly men- 
tioned in the words immediately preceding, thus ; ‘ lest 
strangers be filled with thy wealth, and thy labors be in 
the house of a stranger.’ The words I have marked 
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seem to describe the disease alluded to, or something 


very like it. That they describe disease and death, which 


was premature and sudden, I think few will question , 
and this is sufficient to meet your argument, unless you 
can show, that the same existed in harems. But where 
is such a thing spoken of in reference to harems, or any 
such caution given to those who were connected with 
them? The context of this passage you seem to have 
overlooked, which I think fairly meets and refutes your 
argument. Were you not then mistaken m saying— 
‘ But in regard to the danger of. life itself, no important 
difference can be made out between this case, and that 
which exists in harems filled with wives and concubines ?’ 

But you deny the existence of such a disease in ancient 
times. This seems far from being certain, as the con-~ 
text of the passage just noticed, shows. Is it any proof 
that it did not exist in the ancient world, because it was 
not named, and its symptoms described as among us ? This 
is far from being a conclusive mode of reasoning. The 
dropsy in the head and'some other diseases, now named 
and described, might, by the same mode of reasoning, be 
said to have had no existence in the ancient world. But 
who will aflirm, the dropsy in the head was not a disease 
in those days as well as in these ? As to the disease in 
question, so far as I can learn, medical men have enter- 


‘tained very various speculations as to its origin. Some 


eminent men in this profession, in the present day, believe 
it may be spontaneously generated. If this be correct, it 
will not be easy to assign a reason, why it may not have 
existed from the earliest times. But from good authority, 
I believe I may state the following as facts about it, so 
far as a knowledge of it is obtained. Ist, That. the first 
appearance of this disease among mankind, is unknown as 
a historical fact. 2d, That it does not depend on a speci- 
fic virus for its origin, nor, on a specific remedy for its 


‘cure. And, of course, 3d, It may be carried back to the 


earliest period of human transgression in the abuse of the 
body, as the source from whence it originated. 

But permit me to ask, why-did you fix on these texts 
respecting prostitutes, to find subjects for your world of 
wo? Are those who frequent haunts of vice, the only 
persons fit for your hell ? Turn to the texts in your first 


section, respecting sheol, and you will find persons no bet- 
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ter than they mentioned ; but when they went to sheol, you 
speak of them as only going to the grave, or sepulchre. 
And ifthe parallelisms in all the texts where sheol occurs 
are consulted, there is nothing in the texts in question, 
which leads to a different construction of them. Ifnone 
but prostitutes, and those who associate with them, go to 
hell, this vastly lessens the number whom orthodox people 
send there. I perceive you do not confine the number to 
such characters ; for without any ceremony yousent Korah 
and his company to the world of wo. 

But you proceed thus:—‘ So in Prov. xxiii. 14, it is 
certainly clear, that the meaning will be a good one, if 
we suppose sheol here to designate future punishment.’ 
So we are at last come to suppositions. ‘The meaning 
will be a good one, if we suppose.’ Suppose what, sir ? 
Why, ‘ suppose sheol here to designate future punishment.’ 
And why will ‘the meaning be a good one,’ to suppose 
this ? Of course, because it will support your doctrine of 
future punishment. But this would only be resting your 
doctrine on a supposition, by your own plain statement. 
It seems you have given up investigating what is the true 
meaning of texts, and are now in pursuit of ‘ a good one,’ 
which will support your opinions. But how can it be a 
good meaning to a text, if it is not the true one—the one 
the writer meant to convey by his words? You are the 
last man, who ought to speak of a good sense to a text 
being a true one. Let us hear what you say to E. S. G. 
about this, p. 154. ‘To say that spiritual would make 
good sense, is saying nothing to the purpose. In thou- 
sands of cases, where the adjective guvod is applied to God, 
almehiy would make good sense ; and vice versdé. And 
so of a multitude of other words. But after all, the only 
question is, What sense did the writer mean to convey ? not, 
What may in itself be a good or a true sense ? Mr G. 
must admit this ; and admitting it, all which he has said 
about the word spiritual making good sense, falls at once 
to the ground,’ I then say to you— To say that future 
punishment in this text, will make a good meaning to sheol, 
is saying nothing tothe purpose. But, after all, the only 
question is, What sense did the wrtter mean to convey ? not, 
What may in itself be a good or true sense ? Mr Stuart 
must admit this ; and admitting it, all which he has said 
about future punishment making a good meaning to sheol, 
falls at once to the ground.’ 
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But this good meaning you only suppose ; for you do 
not pretend there is any proof of it. On the contrary, 
you immediately add—‘ At the same time, it may be ad- 
mitted, that the other meaning, viz. sudden, and violent 
death, or premature death is a possible one.’ But after 
this wavering state of mind, you think it best to conclude 
the sentence thus :—‘ Yet, on the whole, can we regard it 
as probable, when the verse preceding declares that cor 
rection will save a child from death? Is not death here 
the misery which is consequent upon sin? And if so, 
then does not sheol, in verse 14, mean a siale of pumsh- 
ment ?? But if you could have produced any proof of 
all this, would you have begun with a supposition, and — 
end by thus begging the question of your readers ? And _ 
would you have done the thing which you condemn in 
E.S. G.? This is not Professor Stuart’s usual mode of 

‘discussion when he has got evidence to produce. This 
was not the way he managed matters with Dr Miller. 
But you put this question—‘ Is not death here the misery 
which is consequent upon sin?’ I answer—Certainly. 
I ask, in turn, is not death in all cases consequent upon 
sin ? for surely it is not previous to it. But to have an- 
swered your purpose, the text ought to speak of a misery 
which is consequent upon death. But text nor context 
gives any intimation of this. Die, m verse 13, and sheol 
or hell, in verse 14, are a similar parallelism to some 
you have mentioned under your first sense of sheol. 

But you add—‘ I have spoken of sudden, and violent 
death, or premature death, as being the kind of death threat- 
ened to the wicked, whenever the threatening has refer- 
ence merely to the present world, etc.’ See this whole 
paragraph, with which I generally agree. In reference 
to violent and premature death, you add—‘ In this point 
of view it is possible, I concede, to interpret all the texts 
which exhibit sheol as having a reference merely to the 

-grave ; and therefore it is possible to interpret such ones 
as Prov. v. 5, and ix. 18, and xxiii. 14, as designating a 
death violent and premature, inflicted by the hand of Hea- 
ven.’ I think you are compelled to own this ; for, after 
all your exertions, you have not been able to give them 
a different sense in favor of your views. What man, sir, 
ever understood the text in question, otherwise than thus 
-—that if a man corrected his son in season, he might 
12% 
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save him from a violent and premature death, the effect 
of his wicked course of life. Many a man, who has end- 
ed his days,on the gallows, had his parents to blame for 
his dreadful end, by their sinful silly indulgence of him 
when a child. May we as parents act otherwise. Eli’s 
sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them not. 
The consequences were dreadful to him and his house. 
Premature and sudden death came upon them; but I 
must leave it for you to say, they went to your ‘ world of 
wo’ after it. Why they should not, as well as Korah 
and his company, I must leave also for you to explain. 
To heaven or hell, after death, they must have gone, ac- 
cording to your doctrine, as appears from what follows. 

You immediately add—‘ After all, I cannot but feel in- 
clined to believe, that the Hebrews, who -employed the 
word sheol in this way, did of course unite with this sense of 
at, the idea of msery consequent wpon such premature and 
violent death. Happy or miserable, after death, the He- 
brews must have supposed every one to be. What then 
was to be the state of him, whose wickedness was such 
as to bring sudden and premature death upon him? Sure- 
ly it cannot well be supposed, that the Hebrews believed 
such an one would be happy after death.’ Ist. I have no 
doubt you feel inclined to believe all this. But it is no 
easy task, for a man of your mind to believe it, without 
evidence. It is with you here, as with the man respect~ 
ing transubstantiation ; he tried to believe it, but it would 
not believe for him. J observe you do not say you ac- 
tually believe this, but only you feel inclined to believe it, 
No wonder ; for what evidence have you adduced of its 
truth, on which any rational man can believe it? As it 
could not be any evidence you adduced, which inclined 
your mind to believe it, I presume the doctrine you have 
undertaken to defend, produced this inclination. 

2d. But why should the Hebrews attach to the word 
sheol ‘the idea of misery consequent upon such prema- 
ture and violent death,’ any more than the death of every 
other wicked man? All wicked men did not die violent 
premature deaths in those days, any more than in these. 
And can you deny, that some good men have died violent 
and premature deaths? The Saviour himself died so. 
And did not Annanias and his wife, with others I might 
name, bring upon themselves violent and premature 
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aleaths ? Ithen ask, in your own words—‘ What then was 
to be the state of them, whose wickedness brought upon 
them sudden and premature death ? Surely it cannot well 
be supposed that the Hebrews believed such would be 
happy after death.’ But I ask, Did Peter, the church, 
and many other Hebrews who beheld this judgment of 
God, say, that Annanias and his wife went to your world 
of wo? or, did they say, that they went to heaven? 
They did neither of these. Why then do you take the 
liberty to say—‘ happy or miserable, after death, the He- 
brews must have supposed every one to be?’ Are you 
better informed on this subject than they were, or any of 
the inspired writers, which leads you to pronounce so 
positive a judgment on men’s condition after death ? 
And such a judgment, too, on evidence which only in- 
clined you to believe sheol included in it the idea of mis- 
ery consequent upon such premature and violent death. 
But,— 

3d. I find you qualify some of the above statements 
thus :—‘ When I say the Hebrews believed men would 
be happy or miserable after death, [ do not mean to aver, 
that they had those distinct and definite notions on this 
subject, which we of the present day have. We should 
never forget, that it is the glorious pre-eminence of the 
Gospel, to have “‘ brought life and immortality to light.” 
Christians too often forget this, while reasoning from the 
Old Testament. But then, to suppose that the Jews had 
no idea of a future state of retribution, is to suppose them 
to be destitute of the very first principles of even natural 
religion ; for he who cometh unto God must believe that 
he is, and that he is the rewarder of those that diligently 
seek him.’ What you precisely mean by natural religion 
here, I cannot say, for you quote a text from revealed 
religion. I hope you do not mean by it, something inde- 
pendent of revelation. Ifyou do, then ‘a future state of 
retribution,’ was known without it. But I have a remark 
or two of a different nature to make on the above quota- 
tion. 

Ist. Have you already forgotten what you said on pp. 
107, 108 ° I shallrefresh your memory with it. Did you not 
contend there, that the ancient Egyptians ‘ did believe 
andteach, very expressly,’ the doctrine of ‘ future rewards 
and punishments ?’? And was younot displeased, that any 
one should think Moses and ‘the people of God, among 
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whom were patriarchs and prophets,’ should ‘ know less 
than their heathen neighbours, who were wholly destitute 
of any svecial revelation ?’ But here you intimate, that 
the ancient Hebrews had not distinct notions on this sub- 
ject. Ifthey had not, it was not for want of the doctrine 
being believed and taught very expressly among the 
Egyptians. Nor was it for want of Moses’ being learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. What prevented the 
Hebrews, then, from having distinct notions on the sub- 
ject of future rewards and punishments ? and what pre- 


_ vented Moses from writing distinct notions on this subject ? _ 


And if such notions are in Moses’ writings, what prevents 
you from finding them, and laying them distinctly before 
us? Observe, it isnot to Moses’ writings you refer us, for 
proof of this doctrine being believed among the Hebrews ; 
and even the texts you do quote, afford you little or no 
satisfaction. You do not prove, but only beg from your 
readers to grant, that they may probably teach your doc- 
trine. This is all you ask of your readers, from your 
labored efforts respecting sheol. And surely you beg 
it so often and so earnestly, that it is almost a shame not 
to grant it. : 

2d, When you were writing respecting sheol, your mind 
seems to have been in a very unsettled state on the sub- 
ject. Onp,.108,the Hebrews knew as much, ifnot more, 
than the Egyptians respecting future rewards and pun- 
ishments. But here their notions are not distinct on 
the subject. And yet in the very next paragraph you 
say—‘ On the whole, the balance seems decidedly to be 
in favor of the idea, that by usage, sheol, in some cases, 
did convey the idea of future misery, as connected with the: 
sudden and violent death of the wicked. And this idea 
may be connected with a considerable number of passa- 
ges, among the examples adduced under the first head 
above.’ Here you are certain ‘the balance seems de- 
cidedly to be in favor of the idea,’ that sheol did convey 
the idea of future misery. But how long do you contin- 
ue in this state of mind ? Not so long as to write the next 
paragraph. Itrunsthus. ‘The meaning of sheo/, which 
lies upon the face of the record (if 1 may thus speak), is 
indeed that of grave, sepulchre, under-world ; as I have 
given it in the general recension of the passages. But 
that the Hebrew might connect, nay, that he probably 
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did connect, the idea of consequential misery, with that 
of violent, sudden, and premature death, cannot be ren- 
dered improbable. Indeed, it is very difficult to render 
it improbable, when we add to the texts above cited, viz. 
Job xxi. 13; Psal. ix. 17; Prov. v. 5, and ix. 18, and 
xxill. 14, others which seem to be of the like nature: e. 
g. Prov. vii. 27,“ Her house is the way to sheol, going 
down to the chambers ofdeath.”? Compare Prov. v. 5, and 
ix. 18, and. xv. 24, ** The way of life is above, lemole, to 
the wise, that he may depart from sheol mesaul, beneath.” 
The most natural meaning of this is, “ The way of life is 
that which conducts to happiness above, where God dwells ; 
and by pursuing this, one escapes sheol, or the world of 
misery beneath.”? Let any one now, in addition to these 
texts, carefully inspect such passages as Num. xvi. 30, 
and xvi. 33; Deut. xxxii. 22; 1 Kings ii. 6, and 1. 9; 
Psal. xlix. 14, 15; Isai. v. 14, and then say, whether 
the Hebrew, believing in a state of future retribution, did 
not connect such language, in his own thoughts, with the 
apprehension of future misery in regard to those of whom 
he thus spake.’ Such is the wavering, uncertain state of 


‘your mind on the point in question. And such are all 


your texts, added from your first sense of sheol or other- 
wise, that it means ‘the world of wo,’ a place of ‘ fu- 
ture punishment.’ After what has been said above, a 
few brief remarks may suffice here. 

Ist. By your own confession, all the proof you can 
muster amounts only to a probability. And what chiefly 
renders this probability probable is, it is difficult for your 
opponents ‘torender it improbable.’ So you thus throw 
the burden of proof again off your own shoulders on to 
theirs. Is not this getting along at a miserable rate in a 
philological de novo investigation ? 

2d. But even this probability, which the reader must 
try to dig out of the texts himself, by a careful inspection of 
them, depends on another probability, ‘that the Hebrew 
might connect, nay, that he probably did connect, the 
idea of consequential misery, with that of violent, sudden, 
and premature death, cannot be rendered improbable.’ 
Moreover, it depends on ‘ whether the Hebrew, believ- 
ing in a state of future retribution, did not connect such 
language, in his own thoughts, with the apprehension of 
future misery in regard to those of whom he thus spake.’ 
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But this is proving a thing, by the very thing to be proved, 


or which is Sebi discussion. Whether. the Hebrews. 


did believe ‘in’ a state of future retribution,’ is what 
you have to prove, and which you have been trying to 
prove, but cannot accomplish. How can lor any man learn, 
that a Hebrew believed in a state of future retribution, if 
he has not expressed this in words? And how can we tell, 
what he connected ‘in his own thoughts’ when: he spoke, 


but by the words he uses to express his thoughts? But 


your whole probability depends on its being true, that he 
did connect in his thoughts the idea of future misery 
with that of violent, sudden, and premature death. The 
Hebrews must have kept their thoughts very closely to 
themselves as individuals, if this doctrine of future punish- 
ment was in their thoughts, yet on no cecasion a single im- 
dividual expressed it. Their hearts must have been far 
from their mouths, if they were able to conceal their 
thoughts on such a subject. But if they believed in fu- 
ture punishment, it is evident they did conceal their 
thoughts on this subject, for you cannot find where they 
expressed them. 

But do you not tell us in the above quotation—‘ The 
meaning of sheol which lies. upon the face of the sacred 
record, (if | may thus speak), is indeed that of grave, se- 
pulchre, under-world ; as I have given it in the general re- 
cension of the passages?’ Now, did you not say to EK. 8. G. 
p. 154—‘ It is a sound rule in philology, ‘‘never to depart 
from the ordinary sense of a word, unless the context im- 
periously demands it.””? In confirmation of this sound rule 
I quote the following from Dr Campbell’s eleventh Disser-. 
tation. He says—‘ When a word ina sentence of holy 
writ is susceptible of two interpretations, so that the sen- 
tence, whichsoever of the two ways the word be interpret- 
ed, conveys a distinct meaning suitable to the scope of the 
place ; and when one of these interpretations expresses the 
common import of the word in holy writ, and the other as-. 
signs it a meaning which it plainly has not in any other 
passage of scripture, the rules of criticism manifestly re- 
quire that we recur to the common acceptation of the term. 
Nothing can vindicate us in giving it a singular, or even a 
very uncommon signification, but that all the more usual 
meanings would make the sentence involve some absurdity 
or nonsense.’ Let us apply this rule to the word sheod in the 
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passages above, where you say—‘ The Hebrew might con- 
nect;, nay, that he probably did connect, the idea of con- 
sequential misery, with that of violent, sudden, and pre- 
mature death.’ I ask you, then, would the common i 

port ofthe term sheol, ‘involve some abs surdity or nonsense’ 
in any one of the passages in which you give it your un- 
commonsense? No; so far from this, sir, you said, p. 111 
—‘in this point of view it ts possible, T concede, to inter- 


' pret all the texts which exhibit sheol as having a reference 


merely to the grave.’ You make other concessions of a 
similar nature. But I ask again—Has the term sheol, the 
meaning you give to it, such a meaning, plainly, in ‘any 
other passage of scripture 1”. You do not pretend it has, 
nor will you assert this. Onthe contrary, you beg hard of 
your readers, to grant it may have the sense of future misery 
in these passages. Whatthen ought we to do, by your own 


rule,and that 6f Dr Campbell? You must answer,—‘ The 


rules of criticism manifestly require that we recur to the 
common acceptation of the term.’ 

Ath. But let us look at your texts, which you say ‘ seem 
to be of the like nature’ with your principal proof texts. 
The first is, ‘ Prov. vii. 27. Her house is the way to sheol, 
going down to the chambers of death.’ - It is, indeed, of a 
like nature, and you seem to have been sensible of it; for 
you pass it without a single remark, Your second is, 
‘ Prov. xv. 24, the way of life is above, lemole, to the wise, 
that he may depart from sheol meshaul, beneath.’ On this 
text you say—-‘ The most natural meaning of this is ; “‘ the 


way of life” is that which conducts to happiness above, 


where God dwells; and by pursuing this, one escapes 
sheol, or the world of misery beneath.’ This is, what, in 
another case, you called a good ‘sense, because it suited 
your system. But what proof do you offer, that it,is ‘the 
most natural meaning’ of the text? None. I might there- 
fore assert you are mistaken, and passon. But I choose 
to notice, that Taylor, on the word here rendered above, 
says it has ‘ nine significations,’ ButI do not find that he 
gives your sense to this word among them. But he gives 
the following, which I consider a more rational and scrip- 
tural one. He says—‘ We make a thing to ascend above 
another, when we prefer it in our esteem, Psal. cxxxvil. 6,’ 
in the text to which Taylor here refers, the word is ren- 
dered in the common version, prefer. ‘The sense of the 
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text in question, [ should think then was, ‘the way of life 
is prefer zed by the wise, that he may depart from hell (sheol) 
beneath.’ The wise man chooses the way of life, and by 

is choice he departs from a course, which leads to dis~ 
ease, sudden, violent, and premature death. This view 
at least is in unison with other parts of the scriptures. 
I must doubt if your view is. 

Your other texts, added to the five principal proof texts, 
are recalled from your first and common sense of sheol, 
which you told us meant grave, sepulchre, etc. But why did 
you not recal all the texts there ? for they are just as much 
to your purpose, in proving sheol means ‘ world of wo,’ a 
place of future punishment. You have no great confi- 
dence in their aiding your secondary sense of sfeol, for 
you make no attempt to prove from them such an idea. 
Why then should I pay any regard to them? ; 

In your next paragraph you thus write :—‘ I am indeed 
far from coinciding with those, who find the nature of a future 
world as fully and plainly revealed in the Old Testament 
asin the New. ButI am equally far from those, who do 
not find it at all intimated there. Both these positions are 
eatremes; and as such, they should be avoided by every 
considerate inquirer.’ This is said on p.- 118. But how 
does this agree, with what you have said pp. 107, 108, 
and in some other places of your book? There you told us, 
‘That the ancient Egyptians of Moses’ time, did believe 
and teach very expressly future rewards and punishments; ’ 
and added, ‘ How can I be persuaded, without strong, yea, 
irrefragable evidence, that the people of God, among whom 
were patriarchs and prophets, knew less respecting a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments than their heathen 
neighbours, who were wholly destitute of any special reve- 
lation? Ifthe ancient Hebrews only knew as much as 
the ancient Egyptians, they were tolerably well informed 
on this subject. Fully as well informed as most Chris- 
tians are, or can be, about your immortal soul, or its hap- 
piness or misery in its naked, helpless, disembodied state. 
As to a future life by a resurrection from the dead, that 
is a totally distinct question; and some Christians seem 
to know as little, and care as little about it, as did the an- 
cient Egyptians. 

Your next two paragraphs deserve attention. You say 
— ‘On the whole, it is to be regretted, that our English 
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translation has given occasion to the remarks, that those- 
who made it, have intended to impose on their readers, in 
any case, a sense different from that of the original He- 
brew. The inconsistency with which they have rendered 
the word sheol, even in cases of the same nature, must ob- 
viously afford some apparent ground for this objection 
against their version of it. Bat I cannot persuade myself, 
that men of so much integrity as the translators plainly 
were, and, I may add, of so much critical skill and acue 
men also, would undertake to mislead their readers in any 
point, where it is so easy to make corrections. Iam much 
more inclined to believe, that, in their day, the word helt 
had not acquired, so exclusively as at present, the mean, 
ing of world of future misery. There is plain evidence of 
this, in what is called the Apostles’ creed, which says of 
Christ, (after his crucifixion), that “‘ he descended into 
hell.” Surely the Protestant English church did not mean 
to aver, that the soul of Christ went to the world of wo; 
nor that it went to Purgatory. They did not believe ei- 
ther of these doctrines, Heil, then, means in this docu- 
ment, the under-world, the world of the dead. And so it 
has been construed by the most intelligent critics of the 
English church. With this view of the meaning of the 
word /edl, as employed in past times, we may easily ac- 
count for it, why it has been so often employed as the 
translation of sheol. This view of the subject, also, ena- 
bles us to acquit the translators of any collusion in regard 
to this word; and to acquit them in this respect, does seem 
to be an act of simple justice, due to their ability, their 
integrity, and uprightness.’ 

I am much pleased with this handsome apology and de- 
fence of our English translators. You rationally account 
for their rendering sheel so often by the term hell; and 
also confirm some things I said in my first Inquiry re- 
specting this term. Permit me here to call your attention 
to a few remarks respecting it. It is obvious, from your 
statements, that you are inclined to believe, when our 
common version was made, ‘the word held had not ac- 
quired, so exclusively as at present, the meaning of world 
of future misery.’ ‘The fact you refer to, is conclusive 
proof of this, viz. the use of the word hell in the Apostles’ 
creed. You say, ‘hell then means, in this document, 
the under-world, the world of the dead.’ ‘This sense 
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exactly answers to your first and general meaning of sheol. 
Such being the facts of the case, permit me to ask,— 


Ist. What was the original sense attached to hes word. ~ 


hell? Did it include in it, the meaning of ‘world of fu- 
ture misery?’ Dr Campbell denies that it did. He says— 
* At first it denoted only what was secret or concealed.’ 
This, he says, was—‘its primitive signification.’ And 
Parkhurst says—‘ Our English or rather Sazon word hell, in 
its original signification (though it is now understood in a 
more limited sense), exactly answers to the Greek word 
hades, and denotes a concealed or unseen place; and this 
sense of the word is still retained in the eastern, and es- 
pecially in the western counties of England; to hele over 
a thing is to cover it.’ There can, I think, be no ques- | 
tion that this was the original import ‘of the term hell. L 
would then ask,— 

2d. Ifthe term hell, in its original meaning, did not 
include in it the idea ‘ of world of fuiure misery,’ when, 
or by whom, was this idea first attached to # ° Can you 
tellus’? It appears from your statement, that this idea 
was attached to it when the common version was made. 
But then, ‘hell had not acquired, so exclusinels as at 
present, the meaning of world of future misery.’ Mr Sa- 
bine differs from you ; for he says—‘ It appears to me that 
in the time of this translation, hell, pit, and grave were 
synonymous, and alike considered as representing the 
invisible state, without one being more indicative of misery 
than the other.’ Dr Allen, though he agrees to your 
sense attached to the term hell, only refers us to homilies, 
the ploughman’s Complaint, and an old legend, as his 
authority for it. Can you produce any better? And if 
you cannot produce divine authority for it, is it manly or 
- honorable, to frighten women and children with this per- 
verted sense of the term hell? [am aware you may 
say, The law of custom changes the meaning of words, 
and I use the term hell, as I find it in common use among 
Christians. So saysa Catholic, I use the terms Purga- 
tory and Transubstantiation, as I find them in common use 
in our church. But ought. you to reason in this way ? 
You tell us, it is the duty of the theologian ‘to inves- 
tigate everything with nicety, and accurately to define 
the limits of every sentiment.’ 

3d. It is obvious, from your account of the term hell, 
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that in these days we are worse off than when the com- 
mon version was made. In those days, hell did not ex- 
clusively mean world of future msery. But in these 
days, it is its exclusive sense. Who now uses it for un- 
der-world, the world of the dead ? Such, sir, is the vast 
improvement made on the term hell, in favor of your opin- 
ions since the English version was made. There is no 
room left for improvement now, but by retracing our steps, 
and coming back to the original sense of the term hell, 
and also of sheol and hades, of which it is the translation, 
To make hell more exclusively to designate your world 
of future misery now, is impossible. ‘To remain station- 
ary with its present usage, perhaps you might wish, as it 
supports your doctrine among nine tenths of the com- 
munity. But by your own statements, it would be un- 
scriptural to do this, for as theologians we ought to 
define with nicety, and accurately ascertain its mean- 
ing. Aman, sir, would be deemed deranged, if he spoke 
of hell now, as the scripture writers did of sheol and 
hades ; or, as was done by the authors of the Apostles’ 
creed, 

In the above quotation you say—‘ Surely the Protest- 
- ant English church did not mean to aver, that the soul _ 
of Christ went to the world of wo; nor that it went to 
Purgatory. They did not believe either of these doc- 
trines.’ [I then ask you, sir, where it did go after his 
crucifixion ? Let us see how you answer this question 
in your book. You answer, p. 83, ‘ Psal. xvi. 10, Thou 
wilt not leave my soul (me) in sheol ; neither wilt thou 
suffer thy holy one to see corruption ; 2. e. thou wilt not 
leave me in the grave, nor suffer thy consecrated Mes- 
siah to consume, or to be turned to corruption there.’ 
dee the whole par agraph. You makea similar statement, 
p. 134. This is a correct account of the scripture facts, 
But we only reach p. 135, and you thus write, —‘ It may 
also be remarked, that as in the Old Testament, sheol is 
the place to which the righteous go as weil as the wick- 
ed ; and as the Saviour, subsequently. to his death, is re- 
presented as being in hades, Psal. xvi. 10; Acts ii. 27, 
315 so it is not improbable that the general conception 
of hades: as meaning the region of the dead, comprised 
both Elysium and a Tartarus (to speak in classical lan- 
guage), or a state of happiness and a state of misery.’ 
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Such is your wavering state of mind respecting the soul 
of the Saviaur, and is whe lly occasioned by your anxiety 
to make sheol, hades, or he/l a place of happiness and 
misery for your immortal souls, your naked, helpless 
spirits after death. Had Christ, sir, an immorial soul, 
like what you say we all have ? And was it naked and 
helpless, also, while his body was in the tomb? Then 
his resurrection from the dead, only means, that God sent 
back his immortal soul to inhabit his body again. But 
is this what is meant in scripture by Ged ‘raising him 
from the dead?’ [If it is, I will thank you to prove 
it. It will give me new views of this subject. 
In your last paragraph of this section, the amount of 
our Jaborson theterm sheo/ isthus summed up—® The sum 
of the evidence fromthe Oid Testamentin regard to sheol is, that 
the Hebrews did probably, in some cases, connect with 
the use of this word, the idea of misery subsequent to the 
death of the body. It seems to me that we can safely 
believe this ; andto aver more than this would be some- 
what hazardous, when all the examples of the word are 


duly considered.’ Such are your own frank statements — 


respecting all you have said on this word. Ist. By your 
own showing, you have been reasoning from possibil lity or 
probability to fact. Let us then see what you think of this 
mode of arguing yourself... In. your Appendix, p. 158, 
you say to KE. S. G. ,— ‘To argue from what might be to 
whatis, 2 e. from possibi: ‘aly to fu ict, would not seem to be 
very sound philology.’ Very bad philology, 1 should 
think. But we cannot help thinking also. that you here 
pointedly condemn your own philology onthe word sheol, 
and other parts of your book. 


2d. It isnot‘ somewhat hazardous,’ but altogether wrong, 


to believe what you have been hate - us about your se- 
condary sense of shro!, unless it is ‘ seund phalology to ar- 
gue from what mght be to what is, 1.e. from possibi’ niy to 
fact.’ You condemn E. S. G. for doing this. But 
‘wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself ; 
for thou that judgest doest the same things.’ 

3d. In your remarks on sheol, and other places of your 
book, you ‘ conjecture,’ and you reason ‘a priert.’ Let us 
now see what you say about this mode of settling any 
theological question. It isapparent from your first Essay, 
you blame Universalists for doing this. But you say to 
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E. S. G. p. 156 of your Appendix—‘ Mr G. may conjec- 


ture one thing ; I have of course the same liberty to con 
jecture another. Mr G. may use one argument a priori , 
{ another. But where is the end of allthis? Mr G. 
weil knows that my creed is, the scriptures are the sufh- 
cient and only rule of faith and practice. Whether he 
adm'ts or rejects this, I know not. But I can never be 
convinced that he is right in his positions, until I am con- 
vinced that the Bible vouches for them; and this I can- 
not ever see in a satisfactory manner, until it is made 
out in a way compatible with historical facts and philolo- 
gical principles.’ So say I to you,—‘I can never be 
convinced that Mr Stuart is right in his positions, until I 
am convinced that the Bible vouches for them ; and this 
I cannot ever see in a satisfactory manner, until it Is 
made out in a way compatible with historical facts and 
philological principles.’ This is said also by the man, 
who can say with as much truth and sincerity, as Mr 
Stuart does,—‘ My creed is, the scriptures are the suffi- 
cient and only ruleof faith and practice.’ He says this, not 
in the way of boasting of his veneration for the scriptures, 
but to caution him against condemning as skeptics, such 
as do not believe in his doctrine. 

In this section, you have labored to prove from five 
texts, that sheol denotes ‘the worid of misery, the region 
of the second death.’ And in summing up the evidence 
from the Old Testament in regard to sheol, we have just 
seen that you say the amount is ‘that the Hebrews did 
probably in some-cases, connect with the use of this word the 
idea of misery subsequent to the death ofthe body.’ Let 
us now hear Dr Campbell, who point blank contradicts all 
you have been attempting to establish from the word sheol.. 
in his 6th Preliminary Dissertation, he says, ‘In 
the Old Testament, sheol signifies the state of the 

dead in general, without regard to the goodness or bad- 
ness of the persons, their happiness or misery. In trans- 
lating that word, the Seventy have almost invariably used 
hades.’ He adds—‘ It is plain, that in the Old Testa- 
ment, the most profound silence is ebserved in regard to 
the state of the deceased, their joys or sorrows, happiness 
or misery, It is represented to us rather by negative 
qualities than by positive ; by its silence, its darkness, i's 
being inaccessible, unless by preternatural meaas, to the 
13* 
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living, and their ignorance about it. Thus much, in gen- 
eral, seems always to have been presumed concerning it, 
that it is not a state of activity adapted for exertion, or 
indeed for the accomplishment of any important purpose, 
good or bad. In most respects, however, there was a 


resemblance in their notions, on this subject, to those of | 


the most ancient heathens.’ These statements of Dr 


Campbell, receive strong confirmation from your vnsuc- 
cessful efforts to prove that sheol means, in five texts, a 
place of future punishment for the wicked. 

‘Sect. 5. Popular views of sheol.’? This section, I 
might pass over im silence ; for first, you do not seem to 
have much faith in the ‘ popular views of sheol’ yourself. 
Second, you declare in the next section, that these ‘ pop- 
ular representations, to which reference is so frequently 
made in scripture, are not the proper ground of estima- 
ting the knowledge or belief of enlightene. Hebrews 
respecting a future state.” But to avoid all uppearance 
of passing over anything you have advanced, I shall pro- 
ceed to notice, as briefly as can, your statements. Jf 
merely notice, generally, that the man must greatly err, 
who does not distinguish, in reading the Bible, between 


allusions to popular opinions, and truths taught there, - 


claiming our faith and obedience. It is the want of this 
discrimination, which leads many to conclude, witchcraft, 
ghosts, and your views, are doctrines of ‘scripture. But 
on the whole of this section, | proceed to make the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 
ist. These popular opinions are,—‘ The immortality of 
the soul, its existence after death, and the various kinds 
and degrees of joy and sorrow, of which it is susceptible 
in the place assigned it.’ All nations, you seem to think, 
held such opinions, insome shape or other, And you say 
—‘ popular apprehensions in regard to the state of men 
after death, seem to have been very much affected by the 
usage of burying corpses in the ground, and by the fact 
that no more is seen or heard of men after they are thus 
buried.’ 
2d. Ithen ask, from what source such popular opinions 
originated ? Was it from divine revelation ? This you do 
not dareto aflirm. On the contrary, speaking of a ‘ place 
to the soul, for existence and action’ after death, you ask 
—Where shall this be ? How shall they argue and con- 
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elude on this subject, who are unenlightened by revela- 
tion, or who reason merely from the impulse of imagina- 
tion, or from the notice of their own senses? History 
can answer the question how they have reasoned. ‘The 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and many other na- 
tions, have believed in the existence of a hades, of an in- 
fernus, 1. e. of an under-world, of a region of the dead, in 
which their departed friends lived and acted. Among 
each nation, popular superstition or imagination has at- 
tached peculiarities of their own to this under-world, or 
region of the dead ; but the general features of it are alike 
among all.’ Well; do you think these ‘ general features 
of it, alike among all,’ originated in ‘ popular superstition 


_ or imagination?’ I presume you do not. Then TI ask, 


did they originate in divine revelation ? You do not affirm 
they did. If you do affirm this, I then call on you to point 
out, what ‘the general features of it are alike among all,’ 
from your Bible. When were they revealed there ? how 
are they revealed ? and what are they ? The ‘ general 
features,’ and more too,.of the heathen hell or anfernus, 
are believed by orthodox Christians; but here you 
leave it doubtfsl, whether it had not its origin in ‘ popular 
superstition.’ I sincerely believe it had; and as you pro- 
fess to believe in a hell, I have a right to ask you for the 
proof of its divine ongin. Your effort to establish it from 
the term sheol is a total failure. By your own showing, 
it would be ‘ somewhat hazardous’ to admit more than a 
probability from the usage of this word. If you should 
comply with my request, I shall expect you first to estab- 
lish satisfactorily from the scriptures, the immortality of 
the soul. Itis altogether premature, to wrangle about a 
hell or anfernus in another world, until we are certain, 
men have immortal! souls to go to it after death. 

But from whatever source the ‘ popular opinions’ ori- 
ginated among heathen nations, you declare—‘ the popu- 
lar views of the Hebrews appear, in many respects, to 


have been of the like nature. With them, the grave and 


sheol were often regarded as one and the same, when they 
designed merely to describe the decease of their friends, 
and their departure to another world. But at other times, 
sheol was, as we have seen above, taken in a wider sense 
than that of grave merely , it designated the world ef the 
dead, the region of Repaim, i. e. of umbrae or ghosis. “It 
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was considered as a vast and wide domain, or region, of - 


which the grave seems to have been as it were only a 
part, or akind of entrance way. It appears to have been 
regarded as extending deep down in the earth, even to 
its lowest abysses. This wasnot unnatural. In the pre- 
sent life, men inhabit a region over which the air, shemim, 
extends indefinitely. Imagination formed something like 
this, for those who were placed inthe sepulchre. A re- 
gion deep and wide existed all around them. In this 
boundless region lived and moved (at times) the manes of 
departed friends.’ What you think of these popular views 
we shall see presently. I would only ask here,— 

Ist. Did the Hebrews derive these popular opinions 
from their heathen neighbours? Dr Campbell seems 
to think they did. He says in his 6th Preliminary Dis- 
sertation—‘ But the opinions neither of Hebrews nor of 
heathens, remained invariably the same. And from the 
time of the captivity, more especially from the time of the 
subjection of the Jews, first to the Macedonian empire, 
and afterwards to the Roman; as they hada closer inter- 
course with pagans, they insensibly imbibed many of their 
sentiments, particalarly on those subjects whereon their 
law was silent, and wherein, by consequence, they consid- 
ered themselves as at greater freedom. On this subject of 
a future state, we find a considerable difference in the pop- 
ular opinions of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, from those 
which prevailed in the days of the ancient prophets. As 
both Greeks and Romans had adopted the notion, that 
the ghosts of the departed were susceptible both of en- 
joyment and of suffering, they were led to suppose a sort of 
retribution in that state, for their merit or demerit in the 
present. ‘The Jews did not indeed adopt the pagan fa- 
bles on this subject, nor did they express themselves en- 
tirely in the same manner ; but the general train of think- 
ing in both came pretty much to coincide. ‘The Greek 
hades they found well adapted to express the Hebrew 
sheol. 'This they came to conceive, as including different 
sotts of habitations for ghosts of different characters.’ 
You will not question the correctness of these statements. 
Besides, you admit the similarity of the popular opinions 
among all nations, the Hebrews not excepted. This 
shows that they must have had a common origin. And 
the question is—What was this origin ? Was it divine or 
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human? Ifit was divine, it behoved you to point out 
this from the Bible. But this you have not been able to 
accomplish. Of course, the heathen origin of your opin- 
ions is apparent, unless you can show it had some other 
origin. 

Qd. I do not find that you deny such popular opinions 

originated among the heathen. But if you should, I then 
call on you to show, whence they originated. If it should 
be said, the Hebrews invented them, this does not mend 
the matter, for a Hebrew invention is no better thana 
heathen. You must prove them to be of divine authority, 
if they are to be of any service to your cause. You as- 
cribe some of them, at least, to the imaginations of men. 
They are the language of fiction, the flights of poetry, 
as we shall see. If the scripture writers had believed 
the popular opinions true ; truths taught by God to the 
world ; can it be doubted, sir, that they would have 
alarmed the fears of all, about hell and endless punish- 
ment, just as orthodox preachers do at the present day ? 
Either they did not believe them true, or their fidelity is 
not so great as that of most orthodox preachers. But 
you say, ‘to this region they assigned many qualities or 
attributes, some of ‘which will now be briefly noticed.? 
Your particulars I shall give, with the texts you refer 
to. You say ‘ist. Sheol is a place from which none 
ever return.’ Job vil. 9; 2 Sam. xu. 23. 

‘2d. lt devours or consumes the bodies laid in it.’ 
Job xxiv. 19; Psal. xlix. 14. 

‘3d. Sheol is a place of inaction and silence.’ Psal. 
vi. 6, and xxxi. 17; 1 Sam. it. 9; Psal. exv. 17; Isai. 
Xxxvili. 18; Eccles. ix. 10.’ You say this idea is occa- 
sionally departed from in Isai. xiv. 9, and in other places. 

‘4th. Sheol extends deep into the recesses of the earth ; 
yea, as deep as the heavens are high above it.’ Job xi. 
8 ; oe xxxl. 15; Jonah it. 2; Amos ix. 2; Deut. 
XXXii, 2 22)."'Psal. cxxxix, 8. 

‘5th. Sheol is a place of utter and perpetual darkness 
and gloom.’ Job x. 21, 22. 

‘6th. There dwell the ghosts or manes of deceased 
men.’ Peal. Ixxxviii. 10; Prov. ii. 18, and ix. 18, and 
xxi. 16; Isai. xiv. 9, and xxvi. 14, 19, and xiv. 10. 

‘7th. Sheol is sometimes personified, and represented 
as an insatiable monster, always devouring without re- 
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morse or distinction.’ Isai. v. 14; Prov. xxvii. 20, and 
wax 15; 16; and 1.02, | 

‘8th. Sheol, in common and popular language, is the 
world or region, to which both the righteous and the 
wicked go after death.’ Gen. xxv. 8, and xxxv. 29, and 
xlix, 29; Num. xx.26; Deut. xxxii. 50; Judges ii. 10; 
Gen. xxxvii. 35.’ 

You conclude this list of particulars respecting the 
popular opinions, and the section, thus :—‘I might add 
some other minute particulars, respecting the popular 
modes of representing shcol or the region of the dead ; 
but ‘hese embrace the most important. On these I shall 


now subjoin a few remarks.’ I shall reserve my re- . 


marks on what you have said, until after you have made 
those in the next section. 

‘Sect. 6. Remarks on the popular views of sheol.’ This 
section contains your own views respecting the popular 
opinions. Yousay—‘ First ; the popular representations 
of this nature, to which reference is so frequently made 
in scripture, are not the proper ground of estimating the 
knowledge or belief of enlightened Hebrews respecting 
a future state.’ Seeing you assert, the popular repre- 
sentations are not the proper ground of estimating the 
knowledge of enlightened Hebrews respecting a future 
state, Task, What is the proper ground? You thus an- 
swer :—‘ It seems sufficiently plain, that as the Hebrews 
believed God to be the rewarder of the righteous, and 
that he would inflict punishment on the wicked, they could 
not well suppose, that after death all would in every re- 
spect share one common lot. So Psalm xix. 15, ‘‘ As for 
me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall be 
satisfied when I awake tn thy likeness.” Here the Psalm- 
“ist refers to a distinction, to be made between himself 
and the prosperous wicked, who have a full portion in the 
present world. Consequently the distinction is not in 
matters of world/y good ; but in something after the pre- 
sent life. So Psalm xvi. 11; ‘‘ In thy presence is fulness 
of joy ; at thy right hand are pleasures forevermore.” ? 
Such then is the ‘ proper ground,’ stated by yourself, on 
which to estimate the knowledge or belief of enlightened 
Hebrews respecting a future state. Let us candidly 
and carefully consider it. 

Ist. As Is your general custom, you assume the very 
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question to be proved. You begin by taking it for cer- 
tain, that ‘it seems sufficiently plain, that as the He- 
brews believed God to be the rewarder of the righteous, 
and that he would inflict punishment on the wicked, they 
could not well suppose, that after death all would, in eve- 
ry respect, share one common lot.’ There is no dispute 
here, that ‘the Hebrews believed God to be the reward- 
er of the righteous, and that he would inflict punishment 
on the wicked.’ No, sir, this is clear as noon day, from 
almost every page of the Jewish scriptures. The ques- 
tion in discussion between us, is—Where did they believe 
God was to reward the righteous, and punish the wicked ? 
Was it in this life, or after death? I maintain the Jew- 
ish scriptures are clear and full in proof, that both these 
were to take place in this world. ‘T'o quote but one text ; 
is it not said explicitly, Prov. xi. 31, ‘ Behold, the right- 
eous shall be recompensed zn the earth : much more the 
wicked and the sinner.’ But where do you find it said, 
or intimated, ‘ Behold the righteous shall be recompensed 
in sheol : much more the wicked and the sinner ?’ 

But how does your view of future rewards accord with 
orthodox opinions? It is surely not according to old 
genuine Calvinism. It is not according to the Andover 
creed, which you have solemnly sworn to teach and de- 

fend. Nor is it in unison with what you contend for in 
another part of your book. Did you not say, ‘ eternal 
hfe’ refers to the happiness of the pious inheaven? Ad- 
mit this true, and you must own, this ‘ eternal life’ is not 
the reward for good deeds done in this world, but is 
‘the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ Rom. 
vi. 23. To speak of the future immortal life brought to 
light in the gospel, being the reward for any good a man 
‘does in this world, I must consider a very unscriptural 
doctrine. Dr Franklin, sir, had more correct views of the 
subject than this. But unscriptural as it is, I do not see 
but it must be true, if, on the other hand, the wicked are 
to be rewarded in hell with eternal punishment for their 
bad deeds done here. On your system, I do not see, but 
that they must either be both true, or both false. Ifa 
man deserves to be punished in hell, without relief and 
without end, for bis bad deeds, it seems to follow of course, 
that he deserves to be rewarded with happiness in hea- 
ven, without interruption and without end, for his good 
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deeds. But I must have more evidence tnan I now pos- 
sess, before I can believe, that what constitutes the dif- 
ference between you and the wickedest man in the town 
of Andover, forms the foundation of your hope for an im- 
mortal endless life. Ifindeed it does, I shall lament your 
sad departure from scripturé, and swimming with the tide 
of new-fashioned orthodoxy. On this point, sir, I am or- 
thodox in the old genuine sense of the word. 

But it is time 1 noticed your texts, which you quote as 
proof in the above quotation. The first is Psal. xix. 15,‘ As 
for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness, I shall 
be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.’ But surely, sir, 
if this text refers to a future state, it refers to the resur- 
rection state. ‘T'he term awake, sufficiently shows this, for 
man falls asleep at death, as the scriptures plainly show, 
and I presume no man contends, that he shall awake until 
the resufrection. But you say, ‘herethe Psalmist refers 


to a distinction, to be made between himself and the pros- . 


perous wicked, who have a full portion in the present 
world.’ The Psalmist does make a distinction, but the dis- 
tinction is, that amidst all his trials from the wicked, he 
had the sweet hope of immortality. This was better than 
all their enjoyments.—Compare Psal. iv. 6—8. But he does 
not intimate, that those wicked men were to be punished 
in a future world. Your other text is, Psal. xvi. 11—‘ In 
thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures forevermore.’ But had you only quoted the whole 
verse, with the one preceding it, you must have perceived 
your mistake ; and that you make a wrong use of it. You 
quote it to prove, that the righteous are to be rewarded 
after death with happiness. Butthe two verses stand thus. 
‘For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine holy one to see corruption. Thou wilt show 
me the path of life; in thy presence is fulness of joy; at 
thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore.’ You 
must perceive now, the passage has no reference to the pi- 
ous, or their being rewarded after death. No, sir, it has 
reference to the resurrection of our Lord, and his exal- 
tation tothe right hand of God. God showed him the path 
of life, or he brought him again from the dead; and for the 
suffering of death, crowned him with glory and the fulness of 
joy, the pleasures at his right hand. Peter so understood 
and applied the text, Acts 2d. And to this very application 


of it you agree, p. 134. 
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But supposing that these texts had stated ‘the pro- 
per ground, of estimating the knowledge or belief of en- 
lightened Hebrews’ as to future happiness, they do not 
say a word respecting future punishment, which is the 
grand point in discussion. I ask you, then, Why did you 
not produce some such texts, if you had any to produce ? 
And if such be the texts, on which we are to estimate 
their knowledge both of a future state of happiness and 
misery, they are not to your purpose. If they are the 
best you could find, your cause labors extremely. I be- 
seech you to produce something better ; for such proofs 
can never satisfy the mind of any rational man, who wish- 
es his faith to rest on divine revelation. 

The most of what you add under your first remark I 
cordially agree with. I hope orthodox people will gener- 
ally profit by your observations. For example, you say 
respecting the popular representations of sheol, given in 
the preceding section,—‘ Many of these are strictly cor- 
rect, as any one may see, by reviewing the particulars 
above described. But. others have no foundation in point 
of fact.” But which of them you consider strictly correct, 
is notsaid. As aspecimen of those which ‘ have no foun- 
dation in point of fact’ you thus write :—‘ A deep region 
beneath, peopled with ghosts, is what we do not believe 
in. Noris there any more certainty that it is true, be- 
cause this method of speaking about it in the scriptures 
is adopted, than that the sun goes round the earth, be- 
cause they speak of it as doing so. In most cases, it is 
the language of poetry which employs the popular me- 
thods of representation. It is poetry which gives a kind 
of life and animation to the inhabitants of the under-world. 
Poetry personifies that world. So in Isai. v. 14; Prov. 
xxvil. 20, and xxx. 15, 16, and i. 12. Above all, is this 
the case, in that most striking passage in Isai. xiv, 9— 
_ 20, in which all commentators are compelled to admit a 
fictitious or imaginary costume. ‘There the ghosts rise up 
from their places of repose, and meet and insult the king 
of Babylon, and exult over his fall. All is life and ani- 
mation, when he goes down into the under-world. Yet 
who was ever misled by this passage, and induced to re- 
gard it as a passage to be literally understood. But if 
this be very plain, then are other passages of a nature in 
many respects similar, equally plain also. ‘To construe 
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them liierally, and then to build on them arguments, int 
order to show that the Hebrews had no more definite 
views of a future world or of retribution than the heathen, 
is greatly to abuse the obvious principles of interpreta- 
tion.’ It appears, from this quotation— 

ist. That you do not believe in ‘a deep region be- 
neath, peopled with ghosts.’ I then ask what you do be- 
lieve in? Do you believe in a region peopled with ghosts 
anywhere else ? Whether it is beneath, above, east, west, 
north, or south, makes no great difference in this case. 
In the doctrine of ghosts, or disembodied, naked spirits, 
you do believe, as is evident from your book. I must 
then press you with the question—Where do you dispose 
of them after death? Is it not as likely to be true, that 
their place of abode is in ‘adeep region beneath’ as any- 
where else? Might you not, with as much propriety and 
truth, have said—‘ A region anywhere peopled with ghosts, 
is what we do not believe in?’ But it is evident, the old 
location of the orthodox. hell you have abandoned, as an 
old popular superstition, the mere language of poetry. 
But where your hell is located, or if it has any location. 
whatever, you do not inform us. ‘This ts certainly anoth- 
er great change in orthodox divmity, to be told—‘ Nor is 
there any more certainty of a deep region beneath, peo- 
pled with ghosts, than that the sun goes round the earth.” 
But had you made such a declaration twenty years ago, 
some other man would have been found to fill your chair 
at Andover. 

Dr Allen, sir, agrees with you pretty much about the 
word sheol. You will see from his words there is not a 
perfect agreement. He says—‘ If inany instance the word 
sheol includes the idea of misery, and means the invisible 
state of the wicked in wo; yet this import must depend 
on other circumstances, and not simply on the term sheol, 
which expresses only the unseen place of the departed.’ 
Such is his account. Let us now look at yours. You 
aay—‘ The word itself means, the region of the dead mn 
gencral, and it is made particular only by circumstances 
connected with it.’ But what the circumstances are, on 
which it depends, that sheol is a place of punishment, both 
of you are at some loss distinctly to describe. But Dr 
Allen, sir, differs widely from you about the locality of 
hell, so far as you say anything on this subject. He ad- 
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dressed his students thus :—‘ Yet you will probably be 
convinced, beyond all doubt, that there is a local hell or 
place of punishment.’ He does not seem however to be 
very certain about the precise place of its location. He 
is not sure whether it may ‘be in the deep, central, or 
lower parts of the earth,’ or that ‘ the lost spurits may have 
their hell in the earth, in flames, the sun, a comet, or dis- 
persed widely from each other in the vast extent of the 
universe,’ But Mr Sabine seems to differ from you both. 
He says—‘ Sheol in the Hebrew, hades in the Greek, and 
pit, grave or hellin the English, do not describe to us any 
place or the circumstances of any location whatever.’ 
Perhaps you are of this opinion, and this isthe reason you 
have abandoned the old location of hell, and yet locate it 
nowhere in the universe of God. But your immortal 
souls must be somewhere after death ; and it will be seen, 
by and by, that you consider hell to be a place. 
But it appears to me, you have not only abandoned the 
old orthodox hell, but also its mhabitants. You not only 
discard a deep region beneath, but also that itis not peo- 
pled with ghosts. You consider— It is poetry which gives 
a kind of life and animation to the inhabitants of the un- 
der-world. Poetry personifies that world.’ The texts 
you cite in proof of this, we have seen above. But if 
these texts, which speak of the life and animation of the 
inhabitants of this deep region beneath, be fiction, the 
mere language of poetry, I have a very serious and impor- 
tant question to ask you. Itis this. To what other texts 
can you refer, where persons are said to be alive in sheol, 
either in a state of happiness or misery? I press you for 
an answer to this question, and call on you to produce 


such texts. And seeing you have frankly told us, ‘A- 


deep region beneath, peopled with ghosts, is what we do 


not believe in,’ produce proof from scripture, that persons ‘ 


after death are alive anywhere, or in any state, suffering 
misery or enjoying happiness, until the resurrection of 
the dead. If the old orthodox hell and its inhabitants, are 
all a whim, the flights of ancient poets, I insist that you 
tell us distinctly what you do now believe about this. Since 
you have scattered their hell to the winds, and if what you 


say be true, what is left of hell or its inhabitants, for peo- 


ple to preach or talk about? 
In the above quotation, you refer us to Isai, xiv. 9-—20, 
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After telling us, that in this passage ‘ all. commentators are 
compelled to admit a fictitious or imaginary costume,’ 
you add—‘ Who was ever misled by this passage, and in- 
duced ‘to regard it as a passage to be literally understood 2” 
Brother Sabine, sir, was misled by it. He says— Isaiah 
14th in the strongest language sets before us the condi- 
tion of men in the future world, in hades too. The dead 
are stirred up; even all the chief ones of the earth; all 
the kings of the nations are raised up from their thrones. 
There is an exhibition of the living, not of the dead 
corpses.’ But seeing you are not misled by this passage, 
f have another serious question or two to put to you about 
it. lask, then, if Mr Stuart is not misled by this passage, 
which he admits to be the language of poetry, why should 
he be misled by Luke xvi. 23, under the term hades, 
which he ought to admit is the language of parable ? If 
the one isadmitted to be ie a ong or imaginary, why 
should not the other also 7 And if under the term sheol, 
he does not believe in ‘a deep region beneath, peopled 
with ghosts,’ why should he believe this when he comes 
to Luke xvi. 23, under the term hades ? And if it be 
only fiction, the language of poetry, in [sai. xiv. 9-20, 1n 
‘the ghosts rising up from their places of repose to meet 
and insult the king of Babylon,’ why does he consider 
Luke xvi. 23, a reality, that the rich man lifted up his 
eyes being in torments? ‘l’o me at least, in this, there ap- 
pears to be an inconsistency, and if I mistake not, a very 
arbitrary rule adopted in interpreting the scripture. Broth- 
er Allen is consistent; for he quotes Isai. xiv. 9, to prove 
that sheol means ‘ the invisible state of the dead, the abode 
of departed spirits.’ But he was afraid to risk so much 
as you did on Num. xvi. 30, 33, above—‘ That Korah 
and his company went to the world of wo, there can in- 
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deed be but little, if any reason to doubt, considering their 


character and the nature of their crime.’ But orthodox 
Doctors are far from being agreed in their opinions on 
this subject. 

3d. But the following will probably save your character 
among orthodox people. Referring to the above texts, as 
being the language of poetry, you say—‘ To contig 
them literally, “and then to build on them arguments, 1 
order to show that the Hebrews had no more definite views 
of a future world, or of retribution than the heathen, is 
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wreatly to abuse the obvious principles of interpretation.’ 

ut I ask, sir; whe does this? I certainly do not, nor do 
I know of any Universalists who de it. We have just 
‘seen, that Mr Sabine construed Isaiah 14th literally; and 
4f you do not construe such texts literally, I challenge the 
world to produce an instance of a text, which ought to be 
construed literally, where persons are said to be alive, and 
happy or miserable in sheol. You have now deprived 
yourself of the texts abeve, by declaring them to have ‘a 
“fictitious or imaginary costume.’ But on what others can 
you fix, to prove that your immortal souls are alive, or in 
‘misery in sheol? press upon you to prove this, and, 
‘also, that the Hebrews had ‘ definite views,’ any faith at 
all in your future retribution in a ‘ world of wo.’ If their 
views abeut these, were more definite than the views of 
‘the heathen, I insist on it, that you state distinctly where 
‘these definite views are recorded in the Jewish scriptures. 
‘Where have you stated anything like this in your present 


‘book? You say—‘ A deep region beneath, peopled with 


‘ghosts, is what we do not believe in.’ But what have you 
‘substituted in its place? Ifthe old hell, which has been a 
“error to unnumbered millions, is not now to be believed 
am, what hell is now to be believed in, and preached to the 
world by your orthodox brethren? You have destroyed 
their hell ; but the castle in the air which you have built, 
no man can tell what it is, or where itis. What you say 
about it, rests on assumptions and assertions, and on Tal- 
mudic, Rabbinic, and heathen authority. The old hea- 
then and old orthodox hell, are too grossly superstitious 
for you to believe in. The texts which countenance such | 
views, are fictitious, only the language of poetry. All 
this plainly indicates to me, that the «most intelligent or- 
thodox men are ashamed of their old hell, and that the 
day cannot be very distant when it will be abandoned en- 
tirely, as having no solid foundation in the Bible. 

You have just been contending ‘ that the Hebrews had 
more definite views of a future world than the heathen.’ 
And but a moment ago you quoted two texts, to prove 
that they believed in future rewards and punishments. 
Indeed you said—‘ It seems sufficiently plain’ that the 
Hebrews believed thus. Let us now see what you say 
here. ‘Secondly ; another remark which I cannot for- 
bear to make is, that to represent the Old Testament as 
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_ determining the future state, cither of the righteous or of 
the wicked, with the same clearness and fulness as the 
New Testament does, savours either of prejudice, or of 
an imperfect acquaintance with the Jewish sacred rec- 
ords. Where is the specific difference between the future 
state of the righteous and the wicked, fully set forth in the 
Hebrew scriptures ? Where are the separate abodes in 
sheol for each, particular’y described? I know not; nor 
do I believe any one can inform me. In the New Testa- 
ment allis clear. ‘Life and immortality are brought to 
light by the gospel.”’’ It is ‘sufficiently plain,’ that these 
statements do not altogether agree with others made above. 
But let us take them as they stand, and remark— 

ist. Do not orthodox preachers quote the Old Testa- 
ment with as much ‘clearness and fulness’ to prove the 
nature and endless duration of future punishment, as they 
do the New? This cannot well be disputed. I am glad 
you have the courage to tell them, that this ‘savours 
either of prejudice, or of an imperfect acquaintance with 
the Jewish sacred records.’ 1 hope they will profit in 
all time coming by your admonition. 

2d. But if ‘in the New Testament all is clear,’ why 
do you not point out ‘the specific difference between 
the future state of the righteous and the wicked ?’ If this 
is not ‘fully set forth in the Hebrew scriptures,’ but is 
fully set forth in the New Testament, why not set it forth 
in your book? It became youto tellus ‘where are the 
separate abodes in hades for each, particularly described 2? 
But I rather think you must say about this—‘ I know not ; 
nor do I believe any one can inform me.’ Some attempt 
is made to do this inthe sequel, to which we shall at- 
tend in its place. Only let the reader bear in mind, that 
all must be made ‘ clear’ fromthe New Testament. One 
thing is certain about this, if your statements are true, 
the poor Hebrews were equally exposed to misery in 
hell ‘ without relief and without end,’ and yet God gave 
them very little distinct infermation respecting their peri- 
lous condition, But if ‘the specifie difference between 
the future state of the righteous and the wicked,’ is not 
~ get forth in the Hebrew scriptures by the term sheol, 
how can it be set forth in the christian scriptures by the 
term hades? for you repeatedly tell us, hades is the cor- 
responding word to sheol inthe Old Testament. This 
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_ an only be done, by calling inaid fromthe heathen. This 
we shall see is done, in your third Essay, 
3d. But why not institute an inquiry into the compar- 
ative clearness and fulniss of heathen opinicns, with that 
of Old and New Testament writers, respecting ‘the future 
state, both of the righteous and of the wicked?’ Let us 
put your questions above, thus—‘ Where is the specific 
difference between the future state of the righteous and 
the wicked, fully set forth in the heathen opinions ? 
Where-are the separate abodes in hades for each par- 
ticularly described-?? You cannot say——* I know not ; 
nor do I believe any ‘one can inform me.’ No ; for you 
here inform us yourself—‘It would be a subject of 
curious and interesting inquiry here, to pursue the com- 
parison of the popular notions of the Hebrews respecting 
sheol, with those of the Greeks, as exhibited in the Odys- 
sey, and those of the Romans as exhibited in the A{nead. 
Many striking traits of resemblance could easily be point- 
ed out. But it would lead me too far from my present 
object, to pursue such a course at length; and I must 
relinquish it to those, who have more leisure for such an 
undertaking. Inthe mean time, it 1s proper to suggest 
here, that in the view which is to be taken of hades in the 
subsequent pages, the general ideas of the Greeks and 
Romans relative to the under-world, must necessarily be 
laid before the reader.’ When you come to give us your 
views of hades, we shall see, that you have no occasion 
to put the question—‘ Where is the specific difference be- 
tween the future state of the righteous and the wicked, 
fully set forth in the heathen opinions ? Where are the se- 
parate abodes in hades for each particularly described ?’ 
Instead of saying—‘ I know not,; nor do I believe any 
one can inform me,’ you tell us all about it. You even 
set these heathen opinions in front, to pave your course 
to the meaning of hades in the New ‘Testament. You 
here frankly own that ‘many striking traitsof resemblance 
could easily be pointed out between ‘ the popular notions 
of the Hebrews respecting sheol,’ with those of the Greeks 
and Romans. The heathen opinions do answer your 
questions: the ‘Hebrew scriptures,’ you declare, do 
not ; and yet you have repeatedly blamed people, for sup- 
posing the heathen knew morethan Moses did, though 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, on this sub- 
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ect. We have seen, from Dr Campbell, that the Hebrews 
derived their opinions on this subject from the heathen, 
It is aplain case, that such opinions were not derived 
from their sacred books, by your own confession. 

In the course of your remarks on sheol, you speak of 
‘the ghosts or umbre of the dead,’ and that ‘the Repaim, 


ihe umbre in the under-world’ addressed the king of Baby-— 


lon and others ontheir arrival there. Sheol, you say, ‘ des- 


ignated the world of the dead, the region of Repaim, 7. e. of 


umbre or ghosts. It was considered as a vast and wide 
domain, or region, of which the grave seems to have been 
as it were only a part, or a kind of entrance way. It ap- 
pearsto have been regarded as extending deep down in 
the earth, even to its lowest abysses.’ These, and other 
things similar, you have stated, respecting the Repaim or 
ghosts. And we have seen some writers, who contended, 
that the passages which speak of the Repaim were proof of 
the doctrine of future punishment. But the question is, De 
you consider those Repaim, ghosts, umbre, or, manes of the 
dead, to have any life or real existence? I should think not ; 
for, on pages 118, 119, you show the contrary. And on p. 
121, as has already been noticed, you say—‘ A deep region 
beneath, peopled with ghosts, is what we do not believe in ; ’ 
and go on to show, that all such representations of persons 
being alive in sheol is the language of poetry. Taylor, in 
his Hebrew Concordance, says—‘ Repaim hath three signi- 
fications :—Ist. Curare, sanare. To heal diseases of any 
kind. In this sense, it occurs in a great number of texts. 

‘2d. Gigas. A giant. How this sense should come 
under this root I cannot tell, unless these giants were call- 
ed Repaim, from their hale, robust, vigorous constitutions.’ 
In this sense, it occurs in a less number of passages. 

‘ 3d. Mortui. That the word Repaim signifieth the 
dead, in the following places, is evident. That it is used as 
a general term to signify any dead, even such as would 
praise God, if they were alive and able, is also clear from 
Psal. Ixxxviii. 10 ; in which place, and in Isai. xxvi. 14, 
metim, the common name for dead persons, and Rrpaim 
are synonymous. Medicating or embalming dead bodies, 
especially of great and eminent persons, is a custom older 
than Jacob’s funeral. Gen 1.2, And great numbers of 
such medicated bodies, called mummies, wrapt about with 
bandages, have been found lodged in subterranean cay- 
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erns, where for some thousands of years they had remain- 
ed, near Cairo, in Egypt. Now, as the men who embalm- 
ed or medicated those dead bodies, are called Repaim 
which we translate Physicians, Gen. 1.25; so the dead 
bodies, when medicated, might, for that reason, very pro- 
perly be called Repavm, which word in use would natu- 
rally be extended beyond its original sense, and be turn- 
ed into a general name for any dead person ; especially 
for any that were great or renowned.’ ‘Taylor says—‘ In 
some places it may signify d:ad, in the worst sense, or such 
as are in a state of perdition, with regard to the future 
world.’ ‘The texts he refers to for this sense are Isai. xiv. 
9, and xxvi. 13,14. But on p. 122 you tell us, these are texts © 


“in which all commentators are compelled to admit a fic- 
‘titious or imaginary costume.’ But the following are all the 


places where Repaim, referring to the dead, occurs, which 
the reader may examine for himself. Psal. Ixxxvii. 10; Prov. 
i. 18, and ix. 18, and xxi. 16; Isai. xiv. 9, and xxvi. 14, 
19; Job xxvi. 5. Whoever consults these texts may 
see— 

Ist. That the Repaim and the dead are the same. The 
parallelisms in Psal. Ixxxviii. 10; Prov. ii. 18, and ix. 18 ; 
Tsai. xxvi. 14,19, clearly show this. And in others they 
are spoken of as dead. Were I to use a phrase, not un- 
common among us, to express what was meant in ancient 
times by the Repaim, I would use the expression ‘ mortal 
remains.’ It appears to me it had no reference to ghosts 
or spurts at all, but to whatever remained of the body in 
the tomb or sepulchre. 

2d. In Isai. xiv. 19, or other texts, where the Repam 
are spoken of as alive, or speaking after death in sheol or 
the grave, the reference i is not to ghosts or spuds being 
alive there, but to the mortal remains of the dead. It is 
their bones, or as in ancient times the mummtes, which are 
represented as talking and insulting the king of Babylon. 
But all this kind of talk you admit is fictitious. 

Sect. 7. General conclusion. ‘This section contains on- 
ly two short paragraphs, and the substance of them has 
been several times before stated, and also remarked on, 
You say—‘ While the Old Testament employs sheol, in 
most cases, to designate the grave, the region of the dead, 
the place of departed spirits, it employs it also, in some 
cases, to designate along with this idea, the adjunct one 
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of place of misery, place of punishment, region of wo. 
In this respect it accords, as we shall hereafter see, fully 
with the New Testament use of hades.’ This conclu- 
sion has not been made out with such force of evidence, 
as to dress it out in both large and small capitals. But 
let us Jook at it. That sheol is, in most cases, used 
to designate the grave, the region of the dead, you con- 
fess ;°and in your book itis conclusively established. 
But I must ask, Ist, Where have you established that 
sheol is employed to designate ‘the place of departed 
spirits 2? Nowhere. Name the text if you can, where 
anything like this is established. The very texts, such as 
Isai. xiv. 9—20, which have most appearance of proving 
that persons are alive in sheol after death, you told us, on 
the preceding page, are fictitious and imaginary, being 
only the language of poetry. But from your conclusion 
here, it appears, souls after death are in some place ; for 
you call sheol ‘ the place of departed spirits.’ I beg leave 
then to ask, Where is ths place ? for, only two pages 
preceding, you told us ‘a deep region beneath, peopled 
with ghosts, is what we do not believe in.’ 

2d. But in this conclusion, you further say, sheol is 
‘in some cases’ employed ‘to designate along with this 
idea, the adjunct one of place of misery, place of punish- 
ment, region of wo.’ I repeat the question—Where is this 
place? Where is your hell located ? for the old loca- 
tion of the heathen, and I may add, orthodox hell, you do 
not believe in. But it is certain here, you consider it to 
be a place. Not only a place, but ‘ place of misery, place of 
punishment, region of wo.? Where then is this region ? 
Every orthodox man has a right to demand an explicit 
answer to this question. You have abandoned the pop- 
ular representation of their hell, as ‘a deep region be- 
neath, peopled with ghosts.’ And unless you can tell 
them something particular about your new hell, how did 
you come to know it was a place, ‘a place of misery, 
place of punishment, region of wo ?? Many orthodox 
people seem to be better acquainted with the old hell, 
than they.are with the geography of their own country ; 
and they always describe it, as you do your hell, asa 
place of misery, a place of punishment, as a region of wo. 
But they also describe it, as ‘a deep region beneath, peo- 
pled with ghosts,’ which you tell them, you do not be- 
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lieve in, bet that it is all fictitious and imaginary. In ref 
erence to your views of sheo/, you add—‘ In this respect it 
accords, as we shall hereafter see, fully with the New 
Testament use of hades.’ How this stands we shall see 
in your next Essay. 

You close your Essay on the term sheol with the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ That neither tlie place of punishment nor 
of happiness, after death, is as fully and plainly devel- 
oped in the Old Testament as in the New, will not be 
called in question by any candid and intelligent reader of 
the Bible. But that the people of God, in ancient times, 


had no ideas of future happiness or misery, and no words 


“ 
Nat 


by which these ideas were conveyed, can be shown only 
when it is proved, that those who enjoyed a revelation 
from heaven, were more ignorant than their heathen 
neighbours.’ Who says, sir, that ‘the people of God, in 
ancient times, had no ideas of future happiness ?’ It is 
not me; for I contend they had ideas of future happiness, 
but it was not for their immortal souls, in a naked, help- 
less, disembodied state ; but by a resurrection from the 
dead. And, as life and immortality were brought clear- 
ly to light by Christ’s resurrection from the dead, it ac- 
counts for the fact, that their ideas on vints subject were | 
less clear and definite than ours. 

But that the people of God, in ancient times, had any 
ideas of future misery for immortal, naked, helpless, dis- 
embodied spirits in sheol, or anywhere else, I deny. 
This you have been unable to establish. And this yon 
rest on an argument several times repeated, and with 
which you close your Essay. But it would equally prove, 
that the people of God, in ancient times, believed in the 
pre-existence and transmigration of souls, as in future 
punishment. You would never rest your cause on this 
ground, could you prove it from the Bible. Alas! for 
the cause that requires it. 

We have now got to the end of your second Essay. In 
it, you have labored to prove, from five texts, that sheol 
includes in it the idea of a place of future punishment. 


But it appears from pp. 107, 109, and other places, that 


this ‘depends, perhaps, in a great measure, on the state 


_ of knowledge among the Hebrews, with regard to future 
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rewards and punishments.’ In fact, you admit, that it 
_ depends on—whether the speaker connected in his mind 
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or thoughts, the idea of future punishment with his use of 
the term sheol. Itseems to me impossible, for any man 

with certainty to ascertain, what was in the mind of the 

speaker,’ when he used the term sheol, but by what his 

words express or imply. But if the idea of future pun- 

ishmen! was in the minds of the Hebrews, and future’ 

rewards and punishments was a doctrine known and be- | 
lieved among them ; it may assist us in ascertaining the 

fact, to review, for a moment, some of the favorable oc- 

easions on which such an idea, such a belief, would be 

expressed. Ifthe idea of future punishment was connect- 

ed with the term sheol in the minds of the Hebrews, the 

following, are, I think, the most likely occasions, on which 

such an idea would be expressed by them. 

Ist. In the religious instruction of the Hebrews. The 
ancient Jews had a Bible; they had a sabbath ; they 
had a temple; they had priests ; and they had stated 
religious services; and the parents were commanded to 
instruct their children in the principles and religious ob- 
servances of their religion. I beg leave, then, to ask, 
what parent ever taught his child, that in sheol there was 
a hell or place of punishment ? Where could he learn 
such a thing from the Jewish scriptures, the Jewish 
priests, or the temple service, so as to teach it to his 
child ? What he had not learned himself, he could not 
teach to his children. But had such an idea been taught 
in the Jewish religion, if Jewish parents acted as chris- 
tian parents do now, this would have been one of the first 
things taught to a child. That there is a hell, is one of 
the first and most important things taught a child among 
Christians. But not a hint is to be found, that such a 
thing was taught among the Jews. ) 

2d. In the prayers and intercessions among the Jews. — 
A considerable number of their prayers, on various oc- — 
casions, are recorded in the Old Testament. But Lask, 
Where is the prayer recorded, of any one, for the salva- 
tion of his own immortal soul, from future punishment in 
sheol or anywhere else ¢ Or, where shall we find the 
prayer, in which intereessions: were made for the salva- 
tion of the immortal souls of others ? Nothing like this 
is to be found. But I need hardly say to you, that the 
salvation of the immortal soul, is the chief petition in the 
prayers of orthodox people. I might refer to a number — 
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of prayers, recorded in the Old Testament. But I shall 
only refer to Abraham’s intercessions in behalf of Sodom, 
recorded Gen. 18th. In his intercessions with God to 
spare the Sodomites, the distinction betwixt the righteous 
and the wicked, formed his grand plea. But let it be no- 
ticed, sir, not a word drops from Abraham’s lips, that he 
connected with sheol in his thoughts, that the wicked 
Sodomites must go to a place of punishment there. But 
if such an idea had been in his thoughts, who can doubt 
but it would have been pressed out on such a solemn and 
important occasion? What orthodox gocd man, in our | 
day, would have failed to make ‘ihe salvation of the im- 
mortal souls of the Sodomites his grand petition before 
God, that they might be spared ? One of two things, I 
must conclude from the history of Abraham’s interces- 
sion; either, he did not believe in any future punishment 
for immortal souls after death, or, his indifference about 
them, on this occasion, is inexcusable, yea, culpable. [ 
will not so impeach Abraham’s character ; and hence I 
prefer thinking, he had no knowledge of your doctrine. 
Had future endless punishment been in his thoughts, 
Abraham would have found use for it on this occasion, 
- and expressed it. ij 
3d. Inthe punishments which werethreatened the Jews. — 
Threatenings of punishment to the ancient Hebrews, 
abound in the Old Testament. But I can find no law 
given them. the penalty of which was a punishment after 
death, for either soul or body. No such idea appears to 
have been in the mind of him commissioned to denounce 
the threatenings : no such idea is expressed in the words 
of the threatenings ; nor did the persons threatened re- 
"ceive any such impression from the words, or the manner 
in which the threatenings were delivered. If such an idea 
existed in the mind of the speaker or hearers on such an 
occasion, it would likely have discevered itself. But as 
you refer to no such instance, it may be concluded, no 
such instance is to be found. Indeed, it is now generally 
conceded, that all the punishments threatened the Jews, 
were of a temporal nature, and confined to this present 
_- life. But I would then ask—how it is to be accounted 
for, that temporal punishments are so often threatened 
the Jews, yet your punishment after death is not once 
mentioned to them, If your doctrine of future punish- 
15 
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ment in sheol be true, I do not see how this can be ac 
counted for, on any rational or scriptural principles. Ever 
to suppose future punishment to be a truth, but was not 
in that age of the world revealed to the Jews, does not 
comport with the well known character of God. He gave 
timely notice to the antediluvians, one hundred and twen- 
ty years before the flood came upon them. And can we 
suppose, an endless punishment awaited many of his pecu- 
liar people the Jews, after death, and yet that he said nothing 
tothem onthe subject ? He warned men, it seems, of tem- 
poral evils, but said nothing to them about endless punish- 
ment. Can this be true? It must, if your doctrine is 
true. 

_ 4th. When judgments were inflicted by the hand of 
God. Some of these were of a general nature ; such as 
the flood on the old world; the destruction of the cities 
of the plain ; with many others | might name. Sometimes 
these judgments were inflicted on a few; and on indivi- 
duals ; such as Korah and his company ; Nadab and Abi- 
hu ; and many other cases which might be mentioned, 
But to no instance can you refer, of such immediate judg- 
ments, where a single individual, being cut off from the 
earth, went to your world of wo after death. At the 
flood, a whole world of souls must have gone there, if your 
judgment on Korah and his company be correct. And 
thousands on thousands were, in after ages, hurried to 
the same region of misery, according to your doctrine. 
But did Noah; did any Hebrew in ancient times ; did 
Christ or his Apostles, ever say, that the people who_ 
perished in the flood, went to your place of punishment 
in sheol ? No, sir, this is not said concerning the wicked- 
est man mentioned in the Bible. But if any Hebrew 
had such an idea connected in his thoughts with the term 
sheol, it is utterly unaccountable, that such tremendous 
public judgments should not have constrained him to ut- 
ter it. [regret that you should have been so rash, in 
pronouncing sentence of misery in sheol, without relief 
and without end, oi Korah and his company, when on no 
individual is such a sentence passed by any sacred Jewish 
writer. Happy for mankind, it is God, and not man, with 
whom they have to do, respecting their future condition, 
indeed, your views of God, represent him worse than most 
civilized men. ‘They seldom execute a man, without giv- 
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ing him a few weeks for reflection. But if your views be 
true, God often cut off thousands, without a moment’s no- 
tice of their death, or your endless misery beyond it. 
5th. Capital punishments among the Jews. The laws 
of the Jews had punishment by death annexed to a num- 
ber of them. And sometimes, individuals were put to 
death without law, from the sovereign pleasure of an in- 
dividual. Several of these executions are recorded in the 
Old Testament scriptures. Oftentimes the crime was 
committed, and the offender was executed, in the same 
short hour. Not a moment was given to prepare his im- 
-mortal soul for a happy condition in sheol after death. No 
priests were called in to assist him in this good work. No 
regard was had to his fitness or unfitness for death, or 
whether he was to be happy or miserable after it. The 
individual expresses no fears about future misery himself. 
Nor do his relations, or neighbours, or the lookers-on 
at his execution, express any fears for him. Not a word 
is heard from the lips of any one, about his precious im- 
mortal soul, or its fate in another world. Now, sir, I beg 
of you to think, whether the idea of future punishment 
could be connected with the term sheol in the minds of 
the Hebrews, and yet, on such occasions as these, not a 
syllable be said concerning it. It is useless to observe, 
that in our day things of a like nature occasion a great 
stir about the salvation of the immortal soul, and its dilva- 
tion from endless perdition. Being condemned to death, 
is one of the best things that could happen to many in 
our day. If brought ito this condition, they would 
care about their own immortal souls. All the good peo- 
ple around them would also care for them. And in nine 
cases out of ten, the criminals would go from the gallows 
to endless happiness in another and better world. That 
man must pay little attention to his Bible, who does not 
perceive, how different. all this talk about the immortal 
soul is, from what is exhibited there. 
6th. In the time of sickness and death among the Jews, 
in the ordinary course of events. The Hebrews became 
sick, and at last died, as men do in these days. A num- 
ber of such cases are also left on record. Besides, in 
such cases, we find some of the persons were righteous, 
and others of them were wicked. Ifthe Hebrew, then, 
as you seem to think, connected in his thoughts the idea 
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of future punishment with the term sheol, we shall likely 
find him express it on his sick and dying bed.— 
‘Nhat we may look at this the more distinctly, let us, 
Ist. Notice what were the fears and hopes of a. pious 
Jew, respecting his future condition, in prospect of his 
death. The death of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Job, Da- 
vid, ffezekiah, and others who were pious men, is related 
in scripture. They express clearly, that they expected 
at death to go to sico/. ‘ Indeed, this was the expectation 
efall. But I do not find, that any of them had any fear 
of being in misery there. No; nor do they express any 
hope of being happy there after death. No; they do not 
intimate that even they should be alive in shecol, either 
happy or miserable. ‘The language of the pious persons 
just mentioned, seen in the texts under sheod, shows this. 
See particularly, Gen. xli. 38 ; Job vil. 9, and xiv. 3, and 
xvii. 13,16; and Isai. xxxvil. 18. The righteous, under 
the Old Testament dispensation, had hope in their death. 


Gut it was not the hope of being alive and happy in f 


sheoé after death, but the hope of awaking out of the 
sleep of death, when the heavens have passed away. ‘The 
language of Job and of Hezekiah is utterly irreconcila- 
ble with the ideas of good men now, that immediately af- 
ter death the soul must be happy or miserable. If such 
an idea was in their minds, how can it be accounted for, 
that their words express ideas so much at variance with 
we 

2d. Let us now notice what were the fears of wicked 
Hebrews in view of their death. Wise men died—so did 
the fool and the brutish person. But where is the instance 
recorded, of any wicked Hebrew, who ever expressed, on 
his death bed, his fears of going after death to a place of 
misery in sheol? Ihave searched the Bible, but I have 
searched in vain, to find anything like this. But if such an 
idea as future punishment was connected with sheo/ inthe 
mind of a wicked dying Hebrew, is it not surprising that 
the immediate prospect of death, and such punishment 
after it, should not force him to express his fears about 
it? You know, it is the common slang of the day among 
us, Universalism may do to live by, but it will not do to 
die by; and silly anecdotes are related in the public 
journals, of Universalists who got so alarmed about future 
endless misery on their death beds, that they renounced 
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Oniversalism. But how do you account for it, that no 


wicked Hebrew got alarmed on his death bed, and ex- 
pressed his fears, that he might go to your place of pun- 
ishment in sheol. Admit, sir, that some of them, like some 
in our day, were hardened and stupid ; yet surely this was 
not the case with all the Hebrews when they came to 
die ? But no Hebrew, that 1 can find, expressed any 
fear that after death he would be miserable in steol. And 
why should he ? for the scriptures read to him, and the 
prophets told him, sheol was a place of silence, and there 
was no work, nor device, nor knowledge in sheol. He 
had no more cause to be afraid in going to sfeol, than 
allthe dead who had gone before him. If there had been 
any cause for fear, in going to sheol, no doubt but the He- 
brews would have expressed it ; for they could show their 
fears, and express them, as to other things, just like other 
men. 

7th. I shall only notice further, how Hebrews felt and 
spoke about their dying friends, and after their decease. 
How then did they speak and act, when their friends were 
dying ? If they were pious, do you ever find any of them 
comforting their minds with a happy place in sheol after 
death ? No, nothing like this. If they were wicked, do 
you ever find them expressing any fear or anxiety for the 
safety of their immortal souls after death ? What prayers 
were ever offered, or exhortations given, or representa- 
tions of their awful danger of going to hell presented, 
in a sick chamber, so as to alarm the sick, and prevent 


their endless misery after death? Who can find anything 


like this in his Bible, notwithstanding these are every-day 
occurrences among us ? Now, my dear sir, I ask you, if 
the Hebrews did connect in their minds with the term 
sheol, the idea of future punishment, how happened it 
they did not show similar fears and anxieties about their 
dying friends, as people doin these days? If this idea 
did exist in their minds, as you seem to think, what pre- 
vented it from:finding vent in language and actions, sim- 
ilar to what takes place among us ? You know, all know 
this, that if pious parents have a wicked son who is sick, 
but gives no evidence that he is pious, they not only ex- 
press their fears about his going to hell, but great exer- 
tions are made to make him pious, before his eyes are 


‘closed in death ; and a single sentence, uttered by him, 
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of regret for his past course of life, is eagerly seized, as 
affording a hope he was changed before his death. But 
why was not all this found among the Hebrews ? If your 
doctrine was believed by them, Hebrew parents were 
monsters, nondescripts among mankind. 

But let us see how the Hebrews expressed themselves 
about their relations and friends after their death. Can 
you find any such language as the following, which is not 
at all uncommon among us? Concerning pious people 
after death, it is often said—they have gone to glory— 
they have gone to receive their crown—they are better 
off than with us—our loss has been their gain—they are 
now before the throne of God. Such is the language 
commonly used. Let us now see, how people speak and 
feel about their relations, who gave little or no evidence 
of piety before their death. Some, and even preachers 
too, have not hesitated to say—they are now in hell. 
And even the pious parents of the deceased have great 
fears and distress, from dread that what the preacher says 
is too true. Oh, says the pious, affectionate mother—if I 
could only think that my child is happy in another world, 
I should be perfectly reconciled to his death! And many 
a tear is shed, and many a sigh heaved, and many a wake- 
ful hour is spent, in thinking on the future condition of 
the child which has been removed from her. Now. that 
her child is dead, she has more pain and distress, fearing 
he is in Htell, than all she endured in bringing him into the 
world, or caring for him while in it. But look over the 
Jewish history, and see if you can find anything which 
bears any resemblance to this. The Hebrews were peo- 
ple of like feelings and passions as we are. They knew 
how to weep, and mourn the loss of friends as well as 
we. Witness David’s grief for Absalom, and other cases 
Imight name. But did he mourn and weep for Absa- 
Jom, because he feared he had gone to hell, your place of 
punishment in sheol ? Or, can youcite a case, where any 
one shed a tear, or heaved a sigh, through fear that their 
deceased child or relative was in a place of torment after 
death. I presume you cannot; for no doubt, if it could 
have been found, you would have produced it, as conclu- 
sive proof of your opinions. But, if such a case is not to 
be found, ought you not to abandon the opinion, that the 
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Hebrews connected with the term sheol, in their thoughts, 
a place of punishment after death ? 
I have brought this opinion of yours to the above tests. 
Let the reader judge if it can possibly be correct. 
I am yours, 
Respectfully, 
W. BALFOUR. 


| LETTER IU. 


Sir, 

T proceed now to your third Essay. It contains your 
views on the term hades, which is rendered grave and 
hel/, in our common English version. It contains three 
sections, which I shall take up in their order. Before I 
proceed to what you advance, I beg leave to refresh your 
memory with the following things :— 

ist. You contend that hades, inthe New Testament, 
and Septuagint, corresponds to sheol in the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament writers, when they quote 
texts from the old, use hades as the rendering of sheol. 
See Acts ii. 27, 31; 1 Cor. xv. 55. Compare Psal. xvi. 
10, 11; and Hosea xiii. 14. 

2d. If the term sheol did not include in its usage a 
tartarus, or place of punishment, no such meaning 
ought to be attached to the term hades, in the New Tes- 
tament. Perceiving that this consequence follows, you 
were very desirous to have it believed, that probably in 
some cases, the idea of future misery was attached to 
the term sheol. The reader can judge, if you made out 
even this probability. 

3d. On p. 122, you asked, ‘ Where is the specific dif- 
ference between the future state of the righteous and the 
wicked, fully set forth in the Hebrew scriptures ? Where 
are the separate abodes in sheol for each, particulurly de- 
scribed ? I know not; nor do I believe any one can in- 
form me.’ But observe, sir, you add, ‘in the New Testa- 
ment allis clear.’ Jet us then see how clear you make 
this. ; 

‘Sect. 1. Classical sense of the word.’ With hades, as 
with aion and atomos, you begin with classic usage. You 
say—‘ Homer employs this word, throughout his poem, 
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as the proper name of Pluto, the imaginary god of the un- 
der-world, among the Greeks and Romans. Later wri- 
ters, both in poetry and prose, employ it likewise to desig- 
nate the regvon, place, state, or condition of the dead ; the 
world beneath, or under-world ; the grave, death, or the 
stale of death.’ After citing some examples of its classic 
use, which it is unnecessary to quote, you proceed thus :— 
“In the oldest Greek writers, we find hades distinguished 
from Erebus and Cimmeria. Cimmeria or Cimmerium, 
Was an imaginary place, near the island of Aeea, which 
island lay off the western coast of Sicily, and was the 
fabled abode of Circe and her companions, among whom 
Ulysses and his friends dwelt for some time on his re- 
turn from Troy : Homer represents Ulysses as setting 
out from Aeea, and after one day’s sail, as arriving at 
Cimmeria, on the extremity of the fathomless ocean.’ 
Odyss. xi. 13. Here they found regions ‘ covered with 
darkness and clouds; nor does the sun shining with 
his beams ever look upon them, neither when he mounts 
the starry sky, nor when he retires back from heaven to 
the earth; but deadly night broods over wretched mor- 
tals.’ Odyss. xi. 16—19. 

You goon to say, ‘Homer seems to represent Ulysses 
as having gone down into hades.’ But this was only 
“the precincts of hades.’ There was still another place, 
“which the Greeks called Erebus.’ But even Erebus 
is only a place of transition to hades, from which Homer 
expressly distinguishes it. Il. viii. 368. You tell us— 
‘ Last and lowest of all, was hades, which is subdivided 
into the upper and lower. In the upper part are the 
élysian fields, the abode ofthe good ; and beneath these, 
z.e€. in the deepest dungeon, in the bowels of the earth, 
is tartarus, the place of punishment for the wicked, an- 
swering, in some. respects, to the gehenna of the He- 
brews. Later Greek writers do not always observe the 
distinctions which are here presented, but frequently con- 
found more or less of them ina good degree ; as do also 
the Latin writers.’ Let us pause a moment, and compare 
this picture of hell, drawn by yourself, from the heathen, 
with the orthodox hell. 1st. The heathen hades was in 
some place near the centre of our earth. Whocan deny, 
that this was, and still is the opinion of some orthodox 
people, respecting the location of their hell. This we 
shall see presently. 
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2d. The heathen hades was ‘subdivided into the 
upper and lower. Inthe upper part, are the elysian fields, 
the abode of the good.’ Now, sir, Mr Hudson quotes 
Mr Robinson, and informs us ‘paradisos, in the Jewish 
necrology, is that part of hades in which the souls of the 
pious enjoyed happiness until the resurrection, Luke xxiii. 
43, where Jesus speaks in a manner adapted to the peni- 
tent thief’? Parkhurst gives us a similar account. Mr 
Robinson’s abode for good souls until the resurrection, 
answers to the elysian fields of the heathen. This, I ad- 
mit, differs widely from orthodoxy in the present day. 
No orthodox man speaks of going down to hades to find 
his heaven. Nor does he think, that his heaven and hell 
are located so near each other, being only different stories 
of the same place. 

But let us notice the other subdivision of hades. You 
say, ‘ beneath these (the Elysian fields), 2. e. in the deep- 
est dungeon, in the bowels of the earth, is tartaros, the 
place of punishment for the wicked.’ A man, sir, must 
have no ordinary share of effrontery to deny, that this is 
precisely the orthodox he// which has been believed in for 
ages, and which, to this day, is preached and believed in, 
by thousands, calling themselves orthodox. Norare these 
wild heathen views of hell confined to the weak sisters 
and brothers of this faith. No, sir, Dr Allen, of Bowdoin 
College, thus addressed his students, only a few years 
ago. ‘Yet you will probably be convinced, beyond all 
doubt, that there is a local hell, or a place of punishment.’ 
He even gives us the very heathen location of it ; for he 
says—' The meaning of the word sheoi, is the invisible 
place of the dead, or a vast subterranean receptacle, be- 
cause the abode of departed spirits was supposed to be 
the deep, central, or lower parts of the earth.’ But this 
hell of the orthodox you are ashamed of ; for on p. 121, 
you told us—‘ a deep region Rencad, pedpled with shosts, 
is what we do not believe in’? Dr Allen is not ashamed 
of it, for he seems to believe in such a location of hell, 
although he is not sure about it, as is seen in another 
place. 

3d. But you assert, tartaros, the heathen hell, answer- 
ed ‘in some respects, to gzhenna of the Hebrews. > But 
I must ask, sir, what Hebrews ? for no sacred.Hebrew 
writer in the Old Testament ever used the term gehenna 
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in sucha sense. This you will not question, for it is un- 
questionable. The Hebrews you refer to, must be the 
later Hebrews, your Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. I 
must then ask you—Who gave them authority so to apply 
the term gzhenna? If the inspired Hebrew writers did 
- not adopt the heathen hell, and designate it by the term 
gehenna, what have we to do with it in any respect ? 
Would you not look on Universalists with contempt, did 
they refer to such authority in proof of their opinions ? 
What would you say of those who believe in a future pro- 
bation, did they refer to Talmudic and Rabbinic writers, 
in proof that the gospel is to be preached in hell, and 
that there, conversions are very numerous, and very ea- 
sily affected ? Or, what would you think of me, did I re- 
fer to the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers, to prove that 
there is no future punishment afterdeath ? I presume you 
would say, and say justly—1 do not think such opinions 
worthy of a refutation. 

That the heathen and orthodox hell resemble each 
other, no man will deny, if he is free from prejudice. 
But this resemblance appears still more minute from the 
following account you give us of the heathen hades. You 
say, ‘ Hades then, in view ofthe Greeks and Romans, was 
the wnder-world, the world of the dead, a place deep in the 
earth, dark, cheerless, where everything was unsubstan- 
tial and shadowy. ‘The manes were neither body nor 
spirit ; but something intermediate, not palpable to any 
of the senses, except to the sight and hearing ; pursuing 
the mere shadows of their occupations on earth, and in- 
capable of any plans, enjoyments, or satisfaction, which 
were substantial. Of the elysium of Virgil, Homer 
knows little or nothing ; and it is sufficiently plain, that 
it is principally the offspring of his own imagination.’ 
Now, sir, compare the views of orthodox people with this 
account. Is not the orthodox hell a place deep in the 
earth ? It is true you have abandoned such a silly no- 
tion, but you cannot deny, that this view has been, and 
still is retained by many good people. Again, is not the 
orthodox hell ‘ dark and cheerless?’ Who disputes this-? 
Further, in hell ‘ everything is unsubstantial and shad- 
owy.’ Andare not your immortal souls ‘ naked, help- 
less spirits?’ Here you differ a little from the heathen, 
for their ‘ manes were neither body nor gj irit ; but some~ 
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thing intermediate, not palpable to any of the sensés, exs 
cept to the sight and hearing.’ But even this differs very 
little from the views of some Christians. Do not some 
of them believe, that ghosts, or the spirits of dead men, can 
be seen with bodily eyes, and can be heard to speak, but 
are not palpabie to any other of the senses. And some 
Christians believe, that in the other world, people are em- 
ployed in similar things there, to those they delighted in 
on earth. Thisis similar to your account of the heathen, 
who were employed in ‘ pursuing the mere shadows of 
their occupations on earth.’ 

The resemblance of the heathen views of hell, to those 
entertained among Christians, must I think be granted. 
Turn to pp. 90, 107, 108, and you may see, you would 
not believe but that the ancient Hebrews, Moses, the 
prophets, knew more about a future state than their hea- 
then neighbours. And do you not tell us here—‘ in the 
deepest dungeon, in the bowels of the earth, is tartaros, 
the place of punishment for the wicked, answering, in 
some respects, to the gehenna of the Hebrews? [But in 
view of these statements, and facts admitted by yourself, 
how could you consistently say, p. 122—‘ Where is the 
specific difference between the future state of the right- 
eous and the wicked, fully set forth in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures? Where are the separate abodes in sheol for each, 
particularly described? I know not; nor do I believe 
any one can inform me.’ But can this be said, unless 
you admit, which you.seem unwilling to do, that the He- 
brews knew less about a future state than their heathen 
neighbours ? By yourown account, sir, the heathen knew 
all about a future state. Among them ‘the specific 
difference between the future state of the righteous and 
wicked is fully set forth’ by your own confession. Be- 
sides, ‘their separate abodes for each were described,’ 
as particularly described, as they now are by any ortho- 
dox preacher in the present day. 

The following is the chief difference, which I can per- 
ceive, between the heathen and orthodox views of a fu- 
ture state. The heathen believed the manes were ‘ in- 
capable of any plans, enjoyments, or satisfaction, which 
were substantial.’ But orthodox people believe, good 
immortal souls, in your world of souls, are to have sub- 
stantial enjoyments. And it is very evident, they make 
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the misery of bad souls substantial enough. You tell us 
it is‘to be ‘ misery without relief and without end.’ And 
you well know, that in several parts of your book you 
give us very substantial terrific descriptions of it. Whe- 
ther either good or bad souls are capable of forming any 
plans incyour werld of souls 1 know not, nor do you in- 
form us. That there is a striking similarity between the 
heathen and orthodox hell is unquestionable. If there 
was not some similarity, why did you spend so much time 
_ in giving: us an account of the heathen hell? “The ac- 
count of your hell, fromthe usage cf hades inthe New 
Testament, is preceded by an aceount of theirs 5 nor, as 
we shall see, could yuu give even a plausible account of 
yours, without theirs. ‘Lhe specific difference between 
them, you nowhere, that I can find, state in your book. It 
will be difficult, | should think, to point out wherem your 
hell has any advantages over that of the heathen, which is 
of any benefit to mankind. 

‘Sect. 2. Sense of aides, as used by the sacred writers, 
You commence by saying—‘ In no less than 60 instances, 
out of 63, in which the word shcol is employed in the He- 
brew original, the Seveuty translate it by the word hades. 
And that the sense they aflixed to it, is most evidently the | 
same as the Hebrews affixed to the word shecol.’ Further, 
you say—‘ In the apocrypha, | find the word employed 16 
times ; and in all cases ina manner that corresponds en- 
tirely with the use of sfeol.’ From these facts you con- 
clude ‘we are prepared then to expect the like use of 
hades in the New Testament.’ So far well. Very good; 
for then, by your own showing, p. 114, you can make no 
more out of hades to prove future punishment than out of 
_ sheoi, the amount of which was—‘ that the Hebrews did 
_ probably, in some cases, connect with the use of this word, 
the idea of misery subsequent to the death of the body.’ 
_ You added—‘It seems to me that we can safely believe this; 
and to aver more than this would be somewhat hazardous, 
when all the examples of the word are duly considered.’ 
But let us see, if you even make out..a possibility, that 
| hades in the New Testament means a place of future pun- 
- ishment for the wicked.—You say, 

‘ist. ffades designates the under-world, subterranean 
regions simply, in opposition to the regions above the earth.’ 
As examples of this usage you refer to Matth. xi. 23; 
16 
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Luke x. 15. But as you allow they have no bearing on fu> 
ture punishment, they oe no notice.—You say, 

‘Qd. Hades signifies the region of the dead, the domains of 
death, or (him who hath the power of death) Satan.’ For ex- 
amples of this usage you refer to Matth. xvi. 18; Rev. i 
18, and vi. 8,and xx. 13, 14. These texts have as little 
bearing on the question at issue. I may observe, that on 
Matth. xvi. 18, Dr Allen says—‘ It is still possible, that the 
phrase ** the gates of hades’? may mean the councils of the 
invisible world, that is, of the wicked and miserable spirits 
in hell.’ We have heard of ecclesiastical and other councils, 
but we did not know before, that ‘ miserable spirits in hell’ 
were at liberty, or so much at leisure, as to hold councils 
there. I hope he will take the hint from you, p. 98, that 
this is ‘to contradict the nature of the spiritual and invisi- 
ble world.’ Perhaps you may think, his views show an 
overweening fondness for the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, to dig it out of this text. But this is not more the 
case with him, than with you, to dig it out of your five 
texts under sheol. ‘The Doctor only states his opinion as pos- 
sible. On this text you say ‘that gates of hades stands, 
by synecdoche, for the region or empire of hades, is only a 
common case of rhetorical usage. Strong and invincible 
as hades is, it is not to prevail over the church. This will 
ever live and flourish; or it will never die.’ But is not 
the meaning rather this;—that hades, the grave, or the 
gates of hades, shall not always have power to retain the 
church in the state of death, but must open its gates, and 
set them free at the resurrection ? for you say—‘ The world 
of the dead was supposed, both by the Hebrews and Greeks, 
to have bars and gates which none could open, 7. e. which’ 
were strong or invincible. ‘The reason or ground of this 
figure, was, that no one ever returned from sheol or hades; 
who once went there.’ But the church shall return from 
hades, for the dead shall be raised incorruptible. As to 
the other texts, you say—‘ Such is the representation of 
hades in the Apocalypse. Itis the genuine sheol of the 
Hebrews; with the exéeption, perhaps, that the Hebrew 
sacred books have nowhere represented hades as having 
a king over it. Well; who added this idea to the Hebrew 
sheol’? Was it of divine, or human origin? Was it not, 
gir, of human; from the popular opinions, which prevailed 
among the heathen ? ¥s not this, like Isai. xiv. 8S—20, 
the language of poetry ? 
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“3d. Very nearly allied to No. 2, and a species of the 
same genus, isthe meaning, grave, sepulchre, depository 
of the dead, which hades sometimes has.’ As examples, 
you refer to 1 Cor. xv. 55; Acts u.27, 31. But neither 
are these texts contended for, as bearing on the question at 
issue. Hence you say— 

‘4th. Hades has the sense of tartarus, in one passage, 
viz. the region of wo or punishment.’ Well; by your own 
confession, there is only one solitary tert, contended for 
under hades, which teaches your future punishment. ‘The 
following is the text, and every syllable you say on it. 
“Luke xvi. 23; in hades, en to ade, he lifted up his eyes, be- 
ing in torments. That in the heathen Aades was a tartaros, 
a place of punishment and suffering, is too well known to 
need illustration and proof en the present occasion. More 
will be said on this point, when I come to treat of tartarus. 


That in hades, sheol, according to the views of the Hebrews 


and of Jesus himself, there was.a place of torment, is put 
out of all question by the passage now before us. Taking 
this to be correct, we may now look back and see, that the re- 
marks made above on the probable meaning of sheol, un- 
der sections 3, 4,-receive much confirmation, and are 
rendered very probable by the passage before us.’ Sach, 


sir, are your very positive declarations, respecting the 


sense of hades in this passage. Let us now hear what 
some very eminent critics say to the contrary. Dr Camp- 
bell says—‘ As to the word hades, which occurs in eleven 
places of the New Testament, and is rendered Aecd// in all, 
except one, where it is translated grave, it is Ae com- 
mon in classical authors, and frequently used by the Seven- 
ty in the translation of the Old Testament. In my judg. 


-ment it ought never in scripture to be rendered /eéd 


least in the sense wherein that word is now universally. un- 
derstood by Christians.’ Observe, sir, the Doctor does not 


even except your solitary instance in the passage before 


us, on which you build your doctrine from the word hades. 


; Farther, the Doctor says— In the Old Testament, the term 


a 


sheal signifies the state of the dead in general, without re- 


gard to ) the goodness or badness of the persons, their hap- 


_piness or misery. The term hades is well adapted to ex- 


press this idea. It was written anciently, as we learn 
from the poets, (for what is called the poetic, is nothing but 
the ancient dialect,) aides ab a privativo et eido videco, and 
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signifies, obscure, hidden, invisible. To this word, he//, in its 
primitive signification, perfectly corresponded. For at 
first, it denoted only what was secret or concealed.’ The 
Doctor adds—‘ It is very plain, that neither in the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, nor in the New, does the 
word hades convey the meaning which the present English 
word ed/, in the christian usage, always conveys to our 
minds.’ It is obvious, Dr Campbell and you are at point 
blank variance, respecting the term Aa@des. Nor is he sin- 
gular in his opinions; for I might quote others to the same 
effect. I shall only add the following, directly on the pas- 
sage before us. Wakefield says, ‘v. 23. in the grave; 
en to ade: and coniormably to this representation, he is 
spoken of as having a body, v. 24. It must be remembered, 
that ales—nowhere means hell, geenna—in any author 
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whatsoever, sacred or profane: and also, that our Lord is — 


giving his hearers a parable (Matth. xii. 34,) and nota piece 
of reai history. ‘To them, who regard the narration as ex- 
hibiting a reality, it must stand as an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the purgatory of the Papists. ‘The universal 
meaning of ades is—the state of death: because the term 
sepulehrum, or grave, is not strictly applicable to such as 
have been consumed by fire, etc, See v. 38.’ 

It appears, from these statements of two eminent crifics, 
that hades among the Greeks in itg: primitive sense, did © 
not include a fartarus_or place of misery. Like. seel, 
and also our English word hell, it signified ‘ obscure, 
hidden, invisible’ 'The idea of a tartarus, or place of 
misery in hades, seems to have been an idea added alter- 


wards, supplied from the imaginations of their poets. And | 


did you not say, on p. !28—‘ Of the elysium of Virgil, 
Homer knows little or nothing ; and it is sufficiently plain; 
that it is principally the offspring of his own imagination.’ 


And on the very same page, after ‘ Virgil describes the | 
_ progress of Aineas in the region of hades, in terms which | 


show what a doleful place he thought it to be,’ you add— 


‘But it is plainly the fancy of the poet which does this, | 


and not the tradition of the Greeks and Romans.’ - But 


now, you consider all this to be reality ; for you have just 7 


said—‘ That in the heathen Aades was a tartarus, a place 
of punishment and suffering, is too well known to need il- 
lustration and proof on the present occasion.’ Thus, what 
is considered fiction on p. 128, becomes truth on p. 184, 
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But that sheod, or hades, was a receptacle of souls after 
death, is denied by Dr Whitby; for he tells us the scrip- 
ture writers held no such opinion, but that this was a 
mere heathen notion. He says,on Acts 2d—* Had the 
penmen of the Old Testament meant by hades any recep- 
tacle of souls, they could not truly have declared there was 
no wisdom or knowledge in sheol. Wecles. ix. 10. No 
remembrance of God there. Psal. vi. 5; no praising of 
him in sheol. Isai. xxxviii. 18. For those heathen who 
looked upon it as the receptacle of souls, held it to be a 
place in which they would be punished or rewarded.’ I 
beg leave then to ask, why you make hades a receptacle 
of souls after death? Can you show, sir, that these three 
men are mistaken in what they have said? If you can, 
it behoves you to do it; for it is notorious, that what they 
say is in unison with my views, but is in direct opposition 
to your opinions. ‘These men were not Universalists— 
men who, like me, do not believe in future punishment in 
any form. 

After these explicit statements, from such eminent crit- 
ics, I might be excused from further remarks on this pas- 
sage. But, as it is the whole foundation of your doctrine 
of future punishment from the term hades, I shall proceed 
to examine it, by one of your own allowed rules of scrip- 
ture interpretation. In your Translation of Jahn’s Dis- 
sertations, pp. 17, 18, you tell us as follows :—‘ 'The holy 
Bible, as all agree, is the principal source of theology ; 
the fountain from which, in a special manner, all science 
of religion is drawn, the foundation on which its doctrines 
are built. But, to build the superstructure in a secure and 
lasting manner, it is necessary that the sacred books should | 
be rightly understood; in other words, that the same 
meaning should be attached to all the words and phrases, 
which was attached to them by the sacred authors them- 
selves, and their cotemporaries; or, that the same sense 
should be given to words and phrases, which the common 
usage of that age, country, and nation gave to them. 
Everything here depends on the usus loguendi; so that 
whatever is not either directly or indirectly deduced from 
it, is necessarily uncertain and unstable. ‘This wsus foquen- 
di, however, is a simple historical fact. 'To discover what 
it was, we must investigate what meaning the ancient He- 
brews attributed to the words and phrases of their vernacu- 
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lar tongue; and this, like other historical facts, must be es« 
tablished by proper testimony. This fact none could know 
with certainty, except the ancient Hebrews themselves; 
and they only are witnesses fully competent.’ Certainly, 
you can have no very serious objection to urge, why your 
views of this passage should not be judged of by this rule» 
Let us see if they are according to it? 

If ‘everything here depends on the usus loquendt,’ 
it is evident, that ‘to build your superstructure in a se- 
cure and lasting manner on this text, your sense of hades 
must be the common usage of this word.’ 1st. What then 
is the common usage of hades in the Bible ? This ques- 
tion is settled by yourself ; for hades occurs eleven times 
in the New Testament, and you frankly confess, that 
Luke xvi. 23, is the only place where it has the sense you 
attach to it. The usus loquendt of hades, then, in the 
New Testament, stands directly opposed to interpreting 
it as you do, a place of future punishment for the wicked. 
It is needless to recur to the usus loquendi of hades in the 
Septuagint ; or the Apocrypha ; or even to its correspond- 
ing word sheol in the Hebrew ; for you have allowed, on 
pp. 128, 129, that the usage of hades and sheol are 
similar to that of hades inthe New Testament. It is un- 
questionable, that the usage of hades and sheol in scrip- 
ture, is entirely against your mterpretation of the text in 
question. By your own rule, and by your own showing, 
then, your sense of this text is ‘necessarily uncertain 
and unstable ;’ for it isnot ‘ direetly or indirectly deduc- 
ed’ from the usus loquendi of sheol in the Hebrew ; or hades 
in the Septuagint, Apocrypha, or New Testament. As 
you could not appeal to the scripture usage of the term 
hades, for the sense you give it in this text, is it correct in 
you to give it a heathen sense on your own authority ? 
But finding scripture usage was opposed to your views, you 
gave us an account of the heathen hades or hell, as the 
basis on which to establish your own. And Luke xvi. 
23, is the only text you could lay hold of, as giving any 
countenance to your views. 

It cannot be urged, that hades in the Seventy has the 
sense you affix to it in this passage ; for it would be giving 
us more in this version than was conveyed by the Hebrew 
sheol. It is true, the word hades among the heathen 
Greeks, included the idea of a tartarus, a place of future 
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punishment. This was mere than the Hebrew term sheol 
expressed. But hades was the nearest word, which the 
Greek language afforded, to render the Hebrew sheol. 
But this cannot be a good reason with you, why this ad- 
ditional idea should be received by us as truth, in reading 
either the Septuagint, or the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. No; this is contradicted by your own rules of 
scripture interpretation. Have you not just been telling 
us, the same meaning should be attached to all the 
words and phrases, which was attached to them by the 
sacred authors themselves, and their cotemporaries ; or 


that the same sense should be given to words and phrases, 


which the common usage of that age, country, and na- 
tion gavetothem? And did you not say, in your transla- 
tion of Jahn, p. 12—‘ It is extremely difficult to find in our 
languages any words, by which those ancient words can 
be in any tolerable manner expressed ? If therefore, as 
we have seen, even the better versions cannot, in all res- 
pects, adequately express the original, but necessarily ex- 
press sometimes more and sometimes less than the 


‘sacred writer does; it is evident that the theologian, 


whose duty it is to investigate everything with nicety, 


and accurately to define and describe the limits of every 
‘sentiment, can in no way fully discharge the duties of 


his office, by merely consulting versions.’ The term 
hades ‘ expresses more’ than the Hebrew sheol. But you 
forget your own rule, and neglected your duty as a ‘the- 
ologian’ not to investigate this ‘ with nicety, and accu- 
rately to define the limits’ of sheol and hades, and state 
the difference between them. And surely you was not 
in the way of your duty, nor was it like a theologian, to 
tell us, on p. 128, that the heathen tartarus and elystum 
were the fruits of poetic imagination, and on p. 134, to 
adopt these fictions as realities, and teach, that our Lord 
taught them as truths to be believed by his followers. 
You are the last man in the world, who would allow the 
Unitarians to proceed in the same way with the word 
atonement. Or even Dr Miller with the phrase Son of God. 
And if Universalists, explained aon or aionios in the same 
arbitrary heathen manner, as you do the word hades in 
Luke xvi. 23, you would deem them unworthy of a re- 
futation. 


It is very obvious, from your own rules of scripture in- 
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terpretation, that the scripture usage of hades, is oppos-— 
ed to your views of this passage. “It is giving to hades 
a sense it has in no other passage. A sense, too, which 
sheol, its corresponding word in the Hebrew, has not in all 
the Old Testament. Besides, it is giving to had:s, in 
Luke xvi. 23, which is a parable, this uncommon sense, 
in conformity with the popular notions of the heathen ; 
while you say the view of sheol, Isai, xiv. 9—20, was fic- 
titious and imaginary. But without hesitation you say, 
‘that in hades, sheol, according to the views of the He- 
brews, and of Jesus himself, there was a place of torment, 
is put out of all question by the passage now before us.’ 
Lut is this the way you make things ‘ philologicaily and 
exegelically certain ?’ to give to hades in this text a hea- 
then sense, contrary to every other place where it is used 
in scripture, and in direct violation of your admitted rules 
of scripture interpretation ? But if once we adopt such 
a course as this—what is it which may not be proved 
philologically and exegetically certain fromthe Bible ? Is 
not this rather setting at defiance all rules of interpretation ? 

But there is another rule of yours, to which your views 
of this passage ought to be brought, as a test of their cor- 
rectness. I have “quoted it Blesaaue but must be allowed 
to quote it again. You say toH. 8. G. p. 154—‘It is 
a sound rule in philology, never to depart from the ordi- 
nary sense of a word, unless the context imperiously de- 
mands it. What there is which d:inands it here, I cannot 
see.’ Let usapply this rule to the passage in question. 
It must be—it is—admitted on all sides, that hades, in its 
ordinary sense, means ‘ under-worid, sublerranean regions, 
the region of the dead, the domains of death, grave, sepul- 
chre, depository of the dead.’ But in the text before us, 
you gave it ‘ the sense of fartarus, viz. the region of wo or 
punishment.’ ‘This is a wide departure from ¢ the or dinary 
sense of hades.’ The question is, Does ‘the context 
imperiously demand it ?’ Lwould say, in yourown words— 
‘What there is which demands it here, I cannot see.’ 
To give it this extraordinary sense, is contrary to the 
original meaning of the word hades. It is also contrary 
to its scripture usage, as we have seen above. That ‘the 
context imperiously demands’ this extraordinary sense 
being given to the term hades, I think you ought not to 
allege, for the following among other reasons :—I1st. The 
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“ordinary sense given tothe term hades suits the context 
and the nature of the discourse where it occurs. Wake- 
field, as we have seen, rendershades grave, inthis passage. 
This rendering, or any of the other ordinary senses of 
hades, is suitable to the context or the discourse. You 
must allow, the context shows, that a reference is made 
to the bedy, not to your naked, helpless, disembodied spirit. 
Let hades che He in this peereors be rendered in its ordi- 
nary sense—‘ under-world, sublerranean region, the region 
of the dead, the domains of death, grave, sepulchre, deposi- 
tory of the dead.’ How does this suit the text, and its 
context ? It would be as tedious, as it is unnecessary, 
to show, that such a rendering is in agreement with them, 
and also agrees with the popular opinions, which you de- 
tailed above. For example, it is in unison with what you 
said, pp. 121, 122, respecting Isai. xiv. 9—20. Concern- 
ing the king of Babylon, it is said there, ‘hell (sheol) 
from beneath is moved to meet thee at thy coming,’ etc. 
But, supposing it had been added—‘ and in sheo! he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments,’ would this have al- 
tered your views of the passage ? I presume it would 
not. On the contrary, had this been added, you would 
still have said as you do— All commentators are compel- 
led to admit a fictitious or imaginary costume. Here 
the ghosts rise up from their places of repose and meet 
and insult the king cf Babylon, and exult over his fall. 
All is life and animation, when he goes down into the 
under-world, He is even repr esented as being in torment.’ 
And ought you not to add, as you did— ‘Yet who was 
ever misled by this passage, and induced to regard it as a 
passage to he liferal’y understood ?? Why then do you 
take such a very different view ofthe subject here ? Why 
give such a diferent construction to the term hades i: the 
passage in question? for hades is the cor responding word 
to sheol, by your own showing. Such a construction of 
it, does not come from you with a good grace, who told 
us— A deep region hencath, peopled with ghosts, is what 
we do not believe in.’ And added—‘ Nor is there any 
more certainty that it is true, because this method of 
speaking about it in scripture is adopted, than that the 
sun goes round the earth, because they speak of it as do- 
ing so. In most cases it 1s the language of poetry which 
employs the popular methods of representation. it is 
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poetry, which gives a kind of life and animation to the 
inhabitants of the under-world. Poetry personifies: that 
world.’ But Lask—Was it not poetry which represented 
that world as a place of torment ? Poetry was just as 
much the origin of the one, as of the other. Both had 
one commen origin, and both rest on the same authority, 
But on pp. 88, 89, you tell us, the king of Babylon was 
not in the orthodox hell, or tartarus. No; ; he was only 
in the under-world, sheol, the region of the dead; or, in 
other words, he was in the grave or sepulchre. But if you 
understand Luke xvi. 23, asa reality, and Isai. xiv. 9— 
20, asmerely the language of poetry, by what rule of in- 
terpretation is this done? And if the 23d verse in Luke 
16th is to be understood as a real fact, I insist that the 
whole context be interpreted in the same way. 


But you say, p. 89, respecting all descriptions of ‘the : 


invisible world,’ ‘that none of these descriptions are to 
be flera/ly understood, seems to be exceedingly obvious ; 
for if any one is to be [tterai/y understood, which is the 
one? Who will determine this question ? If then there 
are no particular grounds for making any such determi- 
nation, we must either construe all of them figuratively, or 
all of them literally. Not the latter, because then the 
Bible must be made to contradict itself, beyond all pessi- 
bility of reconciliation. It must also be made to contra- 
dict the nature of the spiritual and invisible world, The 
former, therefore, is the only principle which can be ad- 
mitted: ae 

From these statements, E then ask, 1st. Is Luke xvi. 
23, a literal description of the invisible world ? If you say 
it is, then by your own remarks, just quoted, it must not 
be understood literally. Why then do vou explain it lit- 
erally ? Do you not say—‘that in hades, sheol, accord- 
ing to the views of the Hebrews, and of Jesus himself, 
there was a place of torment, is put out of all question 
by the passage. now before us?’ You put the words 
‘a place of torment’ in italic type. Why ? To show 
you wish them to be figuratively understood ? I presume 
not. iyo Greek, in the ancient heathen nations, would 
have objected to your views as not literal enough. 
What did he consider his hel or tartarvs, but ‘a place of 
torment ?’ which is the very language you use to describe 
your hell, from the passage in question. No heathen 
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ever described his hell in more literal terms than are 
the literal descriptions of hell given by orthodox preach- 
ers. This, the terrors which their literal descriptions 
have produced, abundantly testify. But I ask, In what 
part of your book have you given us a figurative account 
of the Bible descriptions of your ‘invisible world ?? Tcan- 
not findthis. And yet you tell us, all such literal descrip- 
tions are to be understood figuratively. But— 

2d. Lask, is Luke xvi. 23, a figurative description of 


the invisible world? Ifit is, then the passage must’just 


be understood as it stands, for it is already a figur tive 
description, the very way in which descriptions of the in- 
visible world ought to be understood, according to your 
statement. Besides, to speak of understanding a figura- 
tive description figuratively, would not only be an odd 
mode of expression, but a new and strarge rule of scrip- 
ture interpretation. But literally or figuratively you think: 
all descriptions of the invisible world must be understood. 
It is the latter only which receives your approbation.’ 
But I should really like to see your figurative descrip- 
tions of your literal descriptions of hell. And, if you con- 
sider the passage in question a literal popular descrip- 
tion of it, give us what you consider the simple or scrip- 
tural description of it. If the old hell—‘a deep region 
beneath, peopled with ghosts,’ is what you do not believe 
in, what is the hell you are willing now to describe, and 
are not ashamed to defend ? It is a plain case you believe 
in what you call ‘the spiritual and «visible world.’ And, 
according to your explanations of it, this is ‘a world of 
souls, of disembodied, naked, helpless spirits.’ But as 
you have never been in such a world, to know anything 


about it from personal knowledge, I have some curiosity 


to ask, in what part of the Bible do you find any such 
world described, literally, figuratively, or im any other 
manner. I shall feel under obligations to you, if you will 
correctly describe such a world from your Bible. But if 
you cannot, how do you know that such a world exists ? 
er, what descriptions contradict the Bible about it, ‘ be- 
yond all possibility of reconciliation ?? and how do you 
know, that either figurative or hteral descriptions contra- 
dict ‘the nature of the spiritual and invisible world’ it- 
self? Until such a worldis well known, how do you know 
what contradicts it ? 
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But there is still another rule of scripture interpretation, 
which very clearly goes to show, that the sense you give 


tothe term hades in this passage, is wrong. ‘The rule is. 
found in Dr Campbell’s ninth Dissertation. He says— 


“When a word ina sentence of holy writ is susceptible 
of two ifiterpretations, sc that the sentence, whichsoever 


of the two ways the word be interpreted, conveys a dis- | 


tinct meaning suitable to the scope of the place; and 
when one of these interpretations expresses the common 
import of the word in holy writ, and the other assigns it a 
meaning which it plainly has not in any other passage of 
scripture, the rules of criticism maniiestly rvyuire that 
we recur to the. common acceptation of the term. Noth- 
ing can vindicate us in giving it a singular, or even a ve- 
ry uncommon signification, but that all the more usual 
meanings would make the sentence involve some absurdity 
or nonsense.’ To this rule let us bring the sense which 
you give to the term hades, in the passage before us. 

Let it then be supposed, that the term hades, in Luke 
xvi, 23, ‘is susceptible of two interpretations,’ viz. grave 


and ‘ « place of torment.’ Let it also be supposed, ‘ that | 
the sentence, whichsocever of the two ways the word be in-‘ 


terpreted, conveys distinct meaning suitable to the scope 
of the place,’ in the passage in question. I say, let these 
things be admitted as true—and then let it be asked— 
What do ‘the rules of criticism require, when one of 
these interpretations expresses the common import of the 
word in holy writ, and the other assigns it a meaning 


which it plainly has not in any other passage of scripture ?? — 
Dr Campbell says—‘ The rules of criticism manifestly re-_ 


quire, that we recur to the corfimon acceptation of the 
term.’ Now, you give to /Aades in this passage, a sense 
‘ which it plainly has not in any other passage of scrip- 
ture.’ This you must confess is the case. Well; Dr 
Campbell tells you—‘ Nothing can vindicate’ you in giv- 
ing it this singular, uncommon signification,’ unless ‘ all 
the more usual meanings would make the sentence in- 
volye some absurdity or nonsense.’ But will any man 
say, that the usual significations of hades, in this passage, 
would involve it in absurdity or nonsense ? No man, I 
think, will allege this. On the contrary, the nature of the 
passage requires, that the usual sense of hades be attach- 
ed to it. 
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What then is the nature of the passage in question ? 
Is it a plain narrative of facts? No; for it is almost uni- 


-versally admitted to be a parable. You avoid calling it a 
_ parable, nor do you positively assert it is a narrative of 


facts. But you certainly consider it an account of the 
fact—‘ that the sinner may be ‘in torments’? while in 
hades ; and that Dives was in such a state, is made cer- 
tain by Luke xvi. 23.’ If yon deem it a narrative, why not 
honestly avow it ? And if you do view it a parable, the 
very nature of the discourse requires, that the common 
acceptation of the term hades be given to it; yea, that it 
be interpreted as you said, Isai. xiv. J—20, ought to be, 
p. 122. Ifit is a parable, I know of no philology, no law 
of cxegesis, which warrants you to change a parable into 
a narrative, to accommodate you with an appearance of 
proof, for a particular article in your creed. 

The evidence which has been produced, shows, that 
your views of this parable cannot be correct. But I have 
some other remarks to make, which confirm me in the 
opinion; that you must be mistaken. The rules by which 
parables ought to be interpreted, forbid the construction 


_ which you have given to it. Ist. Ltake it to be arule 


in interpreting parables, that great care should be exer- 
cised, in reasoning from them to establish any peculiar 
doctrine of Christianity. This care is even necessary, 
when the doctrine to be established from a parable is 
clearly and fully taught in other parts of scripture. But 
I should think it a very rash and adventurous mode of in- 
terpretation, to establish a doctrine from a parable, which 
is not clearly taught in some other part of scripture. But 
such is your mode of interpreting the parable in question ; 
for in no other part of scripture is hades or sheol repre- 
sented as a place of torment for the wicked. You search 
the Bible in vain, for any such doctrine, taught by in- 
spired writers. Nothing like what is given in this par- 
able concerning hades, isto be found either in the Old 
or New Testament. Is it not, then, bold philology, and 
setting all scripture rules of interpretation at defiance, to 
construe this parable, as teaching a place of torment in 
hades ? 

/ 2d. I take it to be another rule, in interpreting para- 
bles, that we should take into view the imagery—the pop- 
ular opinions, customs, or circumstances alluded to in 
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them. That the popular opinions are alluded to in the 
parable before us, is unquestionable. But how often this 
and other parables have been interpreted literally, and 
by the mere imaginations of men, the past history of the 
world shows. Dr Whitby gives the following as a speci- 
men on thisparable. He says— 

‘That this is only a parable, and not a real history of 
what was actually done, is evident. Ist, Because we find 
this very parable in the Gemara Babylonicum, whence it 
is cited by Mr Sheringham, in the preface to his Joma. 2d. 
From the circumstances of it, vez. the rich man’s lifting 
up has eyes in hell, and sceing ‘Lazarus in Abraham's bosom, 
his discourse with Abraham, his complaint of being tor- 
mented with flames, and his desire that Lazarus might be 
sent to cool his tongue; and if all this be confessedly par- 
able, why should the rest, which is the very parable in the 
Gemara, be accounted his story? -As for the judgment of 
antiquity in this case, they who owned this as an history, 
owned the whole so to be, thinking the soul to be corpore- 
al, as Tertullian did, and that there was some discretion, 
or resemblance of men as to their shapes after death ; which 
was the sentiment of Freneus, proving from this very in- 
‘stance, that souls, when they have put off the body, do yet 
preserve the shape or character of the body to which they 
were united; as fertullian before from the same instance 
had inferred, the shape and corporeal lineaments, and also 
Thespesias, returning to life, represents the colors of souls, 
and saith that there be ulcers and scars of thet passions 
left upon them, by which they are discer hell Whereas, they 
who renounced these opinions as false and ridiculous, de- 
clared that this was not an Adstory, but only a representa- 
tion ; that after the separation of the soul from the body, 
she could recetve no advantage from any man, and that i 
was foolish to think it an history; and this they also gath- 
er, because there was to be no future retribution before 
the general resurrection. And whereas against this it is 
objected, That the proper name Lazarus shows it to be 
an history; it is answered, That the name Lazer, being 
only the contraction of Hhezer, is the same with Am 
Achad, a poor man in the Gemara, as being in sense one 
that hath no help, or one who hath God only for his help. 
3d. ‘hat though this parable contains something suitable 
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to the opinions of the Jews touching the state of souls af 
ter death, yet doih it not respect their state immediately 
after death, but the punishments that wicked men are to 
suffer after the resurrection of the dead, aé the last day, 
saith Theophylact. For, as Cicero says of the fables by 
which the poets represent the punishment of evil souls, 
that though they know their bodies have been burnt, yet 
they do represent them suffering such things in tie infernal 
regions, witch neither can be done nor suffered, of even un- 
derstood to be so without bodies: so is it plainly here, in 
the forementioned instances, produced to prove this a par- 
able.’ 

Such, sir, is a specimen of the varied and ridiculous 
opinions, which have originated from this parable. I may 
just notice, that it appears this parable is to be found in 
the Gemara Babylomcum of the Jews. It confirms me 
in the opinion, that cur Lord, as on some other occasions, 
reasoned with the Jews on their own received principles 
and popular opinions, to convince them of their unbelief. 
But if we contend, that by doing this he sanctioned such 
principles and opinions here, we must admit he did so on 
all other occasions. But I am confident you will not 
advocate this. Why then do you do it respecting this 
parable ° 

3d. I take it to be another rale in interpreting parables, 
carefully to consider the occasion and object of them. 
When our Lod uttered his parables, there was something 
which gave occasion for them. What then gave occasion 
for our Lord to speak this-parable ? The preceding con- 
text shows, our Lord was reasoning with the Pharisees, 

~ who were the ringleaders of the unbelief in the Jewish 
nation. And you admit, they were deeply imbued with 
the popular opinions respecting hades having in it a place 
of torment. ‘T’o these men the parable was spoken. But 
the question is, What was our Lord’s object in uttering it ? 
Was it, as you think, to ‘ put it out of all question “that 
in hades there is a place of torment ?’ TI should think not; 
for this, as we have seen above, is contrary to all scrip- 
ture usage of the terms shevl and hades. It is also con- 
_ trary to some facts, which I shall presently notice. ‘The 
- question returns, What then was our Lord’s object in ut- 
tering this parable? In parables generally, some hint is 
given, either at the beginning or conclusion of them, 
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which shows the object of them; what was designed to 
be taught by them. Verse 31, I think, shows our Lord’s 
object in, this parable—what he wished to set forth by _ 
it. ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither — 


wouldthey be persuaded, though one rose from the deed.” 
If who believe not Moses and the prophets? The Pha- 
risees—the unbelieving Jews, certainly, whomhe address- 
ed. See also the two preceding verses. They had Mo- ~ 
ses’ writings in their hands ; they testified of Jesus; still 
their unbelief remained. To set forth the strength of — 
their unbelief, the parable was spoken. It is founded on 
their own popular opinions respecting hades, and 
strikingly shows, that ifthey believed not Moses and the 
prophets, one coming from the dead would not persuade 
them. But our Lord no more sanctioned the popular 
opinions here, than he did, when he spoke ef Satan hav- 
ing bound a woman eighteen years with an infirmity ; 
or, that Beelzebub was a god, and prince of the demons. 

But I have two facts to state, which ought to put the ~ 
question to rest, that this parable does not teach thé | 
doctrine of punishment in hades, as you assert. Ist. Our 
Lord, on no other occasion, taught a punishment in 
hades, either in a parable or plain narrative. This fact, 
sir, is indisputable ; and it is utterly unaccountable, tf 
your doctrine from this parable is correct. Can you 
possibly believe, that the Saviour knew men, after death, 
went to a place of torment in hades, yet was silent 
about it to the Jews? Did he, who warned them of the 
temporal judgments coming on their nation—who wept 
over Jerusalem—know of a still more awful misery’ 
which awaited them after death, yet said nothing about 
it, except once, and that in a parable ? I donot see 
how I can believe this, without imputing to the Saviour 
far less faithfulness and compassion than appears in any 
modern orthodox preacher. At any rate, you must ac- 
count to me for the above indisputable fact, before I can 
believe your doctrine from this parable. 

2d. It is also another indisputable fact, that the apos- 
tles never taught a punishment in hades, as you do, from 
the parable in question. Now, sir, I make the appeal 
to your candor, Is it not certain, that they must have 
understood what our Lord meant to teach in this parable 
better than any of us? If they did understand it, as 
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_ you and orthodox people do, how do you account for it, 
that no apostle ever taught, that in hades there was a 
place of torment? They do use the term hades, but 
never in the sense you give to it, in this parable. The 
moderns put the apostles to the blush, in understand- 
ing our Lord’s meaning, and also in using this parable to 
alarm men about their future condition. 

But my limits warn me to dismiss this parable. I 
have recurred to it repeatedly in my publications, and to 
them I refer you. My remarks on this occasion have 
been chiefly directed to show, that your view of it is at 
variance with your own rules of scripture interpreta- 
tion. 

‘ Sect. 3. Remarks on the use of hades in the scrip- 
tures.” You say—‘ These are all the passages in which 
hades is employed in the New Testament. From none 
of these can we gather, that the Jews, in our Saviour’s 
time, made use of the word hades as indicating expressly 
the abode of the righteous, as well as of the wicked. The 
passage in Rey. xx. 13, 14, may appear somewhat dubi- 
ous, however, in respect to this point ; and the passage 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55, implies a triumph of the righteous, at 
their resurrection, over hades ; which would seem to 
-imply, that for a time they had been subjected to its do- 
minion. This dominion, however, need not be interpret- 
ed as meaning any more, than that they have been sub- 
jected to mortality, 2. e. to death.’ On this quotation 
permit me to remark— 

Ist. It appears from your statements here, that the 
term hades in the New Testament, is not so much to the 
purpose, as sheol in the Old, ‘as indicating expressly 
the abode of the righteous as well as of the wicked.’ The 
Old Testament is clear and full that all went to sheol, 
whether good or bad, pious or profane. Rev. xx. 13, 
14, and ! Cor. xv. 55, you allow, are dubious in estab- 
lishing, that hades is a common abode for both. It 
should seem, then, that instead of all being clear in the 
New Testament, as you intimated on p. 122, we are 
rather getting farther from the light into darkness. You 
had five texts under shev/, but under hades you have only 
one, to prove there is a place of future. punishment. Is 
this making all clear from the New Testament ? There 
is some difficulty about your views, as these various 
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statements show. But if I mistake not, all your difi- 


culties originate in your departing from the scripture. 


usage of hades, which,li ke sheol, means grave, or state of 
the dead.’ Give it this usual sense, and nilan is the 


common abode ofall the dead, just as much as good : 


was. But you wish to make hades an abode of sheol 
and bad souls after death. And this you are determined 
it shall be, as we shall see in your next paragraph. 

You proceed thus:—‘ It may also be remarked, that as 


in the Old Testament, sheol is the place to which the. 
‘righteous go as well as the wicked ; and as the Saviour, «. 
subsequently to his death, is represented as being in ” 


hades, Psal. xvi. 10; Acts ii. 27, 315; so it is not im- 
probable that the general conception of hades, as meaning 
the region of the dead, comprised both an. elyswwm anda 
tartarus, (to speak in classical language,) or a state of 
happiness and a state of misery.’ But on this I have 
to ask— 

Ist. What is it which renders it ‘not improbable that 
the general conception of hades as meaning the region of 
the dead, comprised both an elysiwm and a tariarus P 
It is answered in the preceding words thus—‘ As in the 
Old Testament, sheol is the place to which the righteous 
go as well as the wicked ; and as the Saviour, subse- 
quently to his death, is represented as being in hades, 

-Psal. xvi. 10; Acts 11. 27, 31 5’ so this is not improbable. 
So-we have got again into the region of probabilities. 
But, sir, if hades ¢ comprised both an elysiwm and a 
tartarus,’ and ‘ifthe Saviour, subsequently to his death, 
is represented as being in hades,’ which of the divisions 
of hades was he in, while in the state of the dead ? Was 
he in tartarus or elysium? It must have been the Jat- 
ter; for you said, on p. 114, ‘ Surely the Protestant Eng- 
lish church did not mean to aver, that the soul of Christ 
went to the world of wo; nor that he went to purgatory. 

‘They did not believe either of these doctrines.’ Ofcourse, 
then, Christ’s soul must have gone to edys‘um, your oth- 
er division of hades. Well; I must be permitted to ask, 
What did he go there to do 2 It could not be to preach 
to the spirits in prison, for this was not the dungeon of 
hades, the place where such spirits are confined And 
his preachi ng to such spirits you deny. You say there 

is no foundation for the idea of some, ‘a purgatory, into 
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which Christ descended, in order to preach to the spirits 
who are in prison.’ IT repeat the question, then, For what 
--purpose did Christ’s soul go to elysiwm, the other division 

of hades 2? Can you answer this ? for I find the Bible si- 
Jent on this subject. . 

But a previous question ought to be asked, and it is in- 
-cumbent on you to answer it. Had Jesus an immortal 
soul to go to e/ystum, admitting such a place existed ? 
I find no proof of this in the Bible ; and as I cannot find 
it, I beg of you to produce proof of this. Certainly his 
soul is not called immortal. It is not said to have been 
alive, while his body was inthe tomb, either in e/ystwm 
or. anywhere else. Nor is it said his soul came from 
elysium, or any other place, to reanimate his body on the 
third day. And.besides, such a view of the subject, seems 
to me to be at variance with the accounts given of his 
resurrection from the dead. 

But if I do not greatly misunderstand you, there is 
proof in your book, that Jesus had no such soul, nor was 
it in elysiwm, as you seem to suppose. Did you not say, 
p- 83—‘ Psal. xvi. 10, Thou wilt not leave my soul (me) 
in sheol ; neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see cor- — 
ruption ; 7. ¢ Thou wilt not leave me in the grave, nor 
suffer thy consecrated Messiah to consume, or to be turned 
to corruption there. In other words, Thou wilt raise me 
from the dead, before the grave exercises the power of 
‘corruption over me. So Peter construes this passage, in 
Acts ii. 24—32, applying it simply to the resurrection of 
‘Christ from the grave.’ See p. 134, where you give a 
similar statement. And compare p. 131. It is obvious 
here, the soul of Christ was Christ himself, and had refer- 
ence not to elysium, but only to the grave. Had Christ 
any other soul which went to your elystwum 2? The scrip- 
tures speak, sir, of no other soul but this, which went to 
hades. Nor do they speak of him while dead, as if any 
part of him was alive in any place whatever. He was 
dead, and his resurrection is always represented thus—— 
that God raised him from the dead. Can you deny this ? 
or, can you show, from any part of scripture, that while 
Jesus’ body lay in Joseph’s tomb, he had a soul or spirit, 
that existed in a conscious happy state somewhere else? > 
If you can prove this, it will certainly be new light to 
me on the subject. 
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speaks of the righteous as well as the wicked going to 
Sheol, is it ever intimated that in sheol there was an 
elysium and a tartarus? You deny that the separate 
abodes in sheol, for righteous and wicked, are described 
in the Hebrew scriptures. See p. 122. Righteous and 
wicked, all went to sheol, but they were neither in sepa- 
rate abodes there, nor even alive, far less in happiness 
and misery. But here you seem to insinuate, as if sheol 
and hades were similar, and had separate abodes for 
righteous and wicked. Separate abodes you are deter- 


mined to have, for without them, your system falls to the . 


ground. And here you try to establish this distinction, 
at the expense of your own consistency with other parts 
of your book. The Saviour’s soul, in one part, is himself, 
and went to the grave. Here his soul went to 
elystum. , But about this you speak somewhat doubtful- 
ly. You only say—‘ As the Saviour, subsequently to his 
death is represented as being in hades, Psal. xvi. 10; 
Acts 11. 27, 31; so it is not amprobable that the general 
conception of hades, as meaning the region of the dead, 
comprised both an e/ysium and a tartarus, (to speak in 
classical language,) or a state of happiness and a state of 
misery.’ But you do not indulge such doubts long ; for 
we shall see, in the next paragraph, you speak with un- 
hesitating certainty about this. 

You go on to say—‘ Such being the case, the question 
whether those who go to hades will be happy or misera- 
ble there, depends of course on the question, whether 
they are righteous or wicked, whether they deserve re- 
wards or punishment. Admitting that an existence in 
hades implies a state which is capable either of hap- 
piness or of misery, ts admitting, of course, that the 
sinner may be ‘in torments”? white in hades ; and that 
Dives was in such a state, is made certain by Luke xvi. 
23.’ On this I would merely: observe—Ist. To admit 
that there is any existence in hades or sheol, either of 
happiness or misery, would be to admit a thing, contrary 
to the scripture usage of these terms, as we have seen. 
You begged very hard of your readers, under sheol, to~ 
grant you only a probability that this might be true. 
This probability you labored to establish from five texts 
already noticed. And under hades, by your own confes- 
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sion, there is only one text on which you presume to 
build such an opinion. But from this one text, in a 
parable too, you declare the opinion is ‘made cer- 
tain,’ that. ‘the sinner may be in torments while in 
hades.’ The reader can jsdge of the ground there is 
for this certainty, from what is said above. I should 
think, a man of your mind and information, could not be 
satisfied with the evidence for this certainty, But— 
2d. Your system absolutely requires, that you have an 
elysium and a turtarus in hades. You have got immor- 
tal souls, naked, helpless, disembodied spirits, to dispose 
of somewhere after death. They are on your hands, 
and a place of abode must be assigned them somewhere. 
But no other convenient place can be found for them, 
except the heathen heaven and hell ; and this parable is 
brought in to give countenance to such an opinion. To 
give up the doctrine of an immortal soul, would be giy- 
ing up the ship. It is this false doctrine, which you as- 
sume throughout your book, which involves you in so 
many contradictions, and leads you to be so easily satis- 
fied, that in hades there is an e/yswwm and a tartarus. 
A place of happiness and a place of misery for souls 
after death, is indispensable to the existence of the sys- 
tem you believe. This you are resolved to have, yet 
confess ‘that the Jews in our Saviour’s time,’ did not 
make ‘use of the word hades, as indicating expressly the 
abode of the righteous as well as of the wicked.’ 
3d. Above you told us, ‘the manes were neither body 
nor spirit ; but something intermediate, not palpable to 
any of the senses, except to the sight and hearing ; pur- 
suin the mere shadows of their occupations on earth, 
and incapable of any plans, enjoyments, or satisfaction, 
which were substantial.’ Such were the heathen ghosts 
or spirits. But on p. 50, your’s are ‘ unembodied, naked, 
helpless spirits.’ Be pleased to tell us then, how you 
are to punish ‘in torments’ pure spirits. ‘The heathen 
souls were ‘something intermediate’ between body and 
spirit, and the souls sent to purgatory by the Catholics 
ave clothed with some vehicle, It is possible to punish 
them. But how you are to punish ‘in torments,’ naked, 
unembodied spirits, remains for you to inform us. Be- 
sides, sir, the parable, Luke 16th, says nothing about 
naked, helpless, disembodied spirits, heing in torments, 
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On the contrary, all said there, plainly refers to the 
body. You say— that Dives was in such a state, is 
made certain by Luke xvi. 23.’ But, is it not just as 
certain, that Dives had eyes, ears, a tongue, and the 
usual senses of the body in hell, as that he was in tor- 
ment there ? To maintain consistency, and some degree 
of congruity in your views from this passage, would it 
not be well to adopt the heathen notion, that souls in 
hell are neither body nor spirit, but something interme- 
diate ? Make them at least something capable of endur- 
ing the torments of the place. 

But you say—‘ That the Hebrews used the Greek word 
hades, so as to correspond in gener al with their sheol, is 
quite “plain from the above investigations, We can no 
more argue that hades, as used by them, did in all respects 
mean the same as it did among the Greeks, than we can 
argue in like manner in regard to the use of the words 
Theos, angelos, soter, daimon, diabolos, ouranos, etc. A most 
important philological consideration ; and one, I may-.add, 
which is very often overlooked in the partial and party ex- 
aminations to which the scriptures are not unfrequently 
subjected.’ On this it may be remarked, Ist. I insist on 
it ‘that the Hebrews used the Greek word hades, so as to 
correspond in general with their sheol.’ The point here 
in discussion is, Did they ever use hades so contrary to the 
word sheol as you have asserted? Did they use it in the 
heathen sense, to signify a place of torment after death; 
and was this done by God’s authority? You will certainly 
admit, if they did, that this was contrary to the usage of 
sheol ; for after all your labor, you could not make out even 
a probability, that sheol was used by the Hebrews to sig- 
nify a place of torment after death. But— 

2d. It seems, if they did use the term hades, ‘ we can no 
more argue that hades, as used by them, did tn all respects 
mean the same as it did among the Greeks, than we can 
argue in like manner in regard to the use of the words 
Theos, angelos, etc.’ Strange | Have you not just been 
contending, that our Lord, in the parable, Luke 16th, used 
the term hades for a place of torment, as was done by the 


Greeks. And if he did not use it ‘én all respects, to mean ~ 


the same as it did among the Greeks,’ it is certain you 
have not pointed out in what respect it differed from their 

use of it. It is notorious, sir, that you say, the Saviour 
‘meant by hades a place of torment. 
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3d. But let us see, how, in similar circumstances, it 
would do to reason respecting Theos, angelos, soter, daimon, 
diabolos, owranos, etc., as you do about hades, Luke 16th. 
As an example, let us take the term Theos, God. Let us 
then suppose that like hades it occurs eleven times in the 
New Testament. In ten of these instances the word God 
is used in the common christian sense of this word. But 
it is used once in a parable, and there i is used in the 
heathen sense, or God is represented as ‘ a carved piece of 
wood, a molten image, or an object of the natural world,’ 
as you state, p. 105. This being the case, I ask, must. 
I believe that in this one instance, in a parable, the sacred 
writers intended to teacl: ine that God is a carved piece of 
wood, a molten image, or an object of the natural world ? 
You willnot say so. Why then do you conclude from the 
parable, Luke 16th, that the sacred writers taught that 
hades is a place of torment, which is the heathen sense of 
this word. Should you say, All the other ten instances 
where the term Theos, God, occurs, show, that he is nota 
carved piece of wood; I reply—So do all the other ten 
places where hades occurs, that hades is not a place of tor- 
ment. And should you even say, as you do in the case 
before us—We can no more argue, that the termGod as 
used by the Hebrews, did in all respects mean the same 
as it did among the Greeks, than.we can argue in like 
manner in regard to the use of the word hades—it would 
not’ answer your purpose. No; this ‘most important 
philological consideration,’ when applied to the case, 
proves the very ruin of your cause. Only reason and con- 
clude in the same way, with hades, Theos, angelos, soter, 
dawmon, diabolos, vuranos, and see what sad work you will 
make with the Bible. You never would réason respect- 
ing these other words, in the same circumstances, as you 
_ do about hades. : 

But you say—‘ I add one more remark, before closing 
this topic. Whatever the state of either the Bella or 
the wicked may be, whilst in hades, v. e. under the do- 
minion of death, that state will certainly cease, and be 
exchanged for another, at the general resurrection. $o 
we are most plainly taught, im Rev. xx. 13, 14. The 
wicked will then be doomed to a second death, more dread- 
ful than the first, Rev. xxi. 8,9. Compare Rev. xx. 8, 9; 
also, Rey. xx. 14, 15.’ But on this it surely may be 
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asked, ist. If the righteous and wicked ‘ whilst in hades? 
are ‘ under the dominion of death,’ how can they be alive, 
and suffering or enjoying there? To be under the do- 
minion of death, and yet alive, does not appear to me ei- 
ther rational or scriptural. I find no such thing in my 
Bible, that persons are both dead and alive at the same 
time. 

2d. But you say—‘ Whatever the state of either the 
righteous or the wicked may be, whilst in hades, that 
state will certainly cease, and be exchanged for another, 
at the general resurrection.’ So by your own confession 
the torment of your first hell, hades, is to cease, and be 
exchanged for another, at the general resurrection. 
That hades is to be destroyed, is clear enough from the 
Bible. But when it it is to be destroyed, I do not find 
that the Bible makes any mention of your place of misery 
destroyed with it, as a part of hades. Nor can this be ; 
for no such hell was ever included in hades, to be de- 
stroyed with it. Your hell here, I am pretty confident, 
will be destroyed, long before the general resurrection, 
by the diffusion of knowledge in the world. People, even 
now, are beginning to see it has no foundation in scrip- 
ture, but is only an invention of the ancient poets. But. 
let us ask what hades is? You answer here, It is—‘ the 
dominion of death ;’ and inthe next paragraph, you allow 
it means, the grave, the region of the dead, or the state of 
the dead, the empure of death. Well; let us ask again, 
When is hades to be destroyed? You answer, ‘ At the 
general resurrection.’ But let us ask once more, How 
shall ades be destroyed ‘at the general resurrection ?’ 
The answer is easy—By the resurrection. And what is 
it, which is more clearly taught in scripture than this ? 
See | Cor. xv. throughout, particularly verses 51—58, ~ 
When the dead are raised in the resurrection incorrupt- 
ible, there is no more a hades or state of the dead. The 
thing is impossible, from the nature of the case. Here 
is something, sir, that is worth knowing, which ts brought 
to light by the death and resurrection of our Lord from ~ 
the dead. And he that knows this, will with heartfelt 
gratitude say—thanks be unto God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. He will pity 
those, who, forsaking this living fountain, hew out to them- 
selves a muddy fountain, from heathen opinions, 
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3d, But you assert that the first hell or hades is to be 
exchanged for another at the general resurrection. ‘Tho 
wicked will then be doomed to a second death, more dread- 
ful than the first.’ And in proof of this, you refer us to 
Rev. xxi. 8,9. Compare Rev. xx. 8, 9, and Rev. xx. 14, 
15. But how happens it, sir, that in all the places where 
the general resurrection is plainly mentioned in the serip- 
tures, nothing like such an idea is suggested. No; on 
the contrary, the resurrection is to all, and to all alike. 
But you refer to the book of Revelation for your proofs, 
which you know is one of the disputed books I noticed 
in my remarks on your first Essay. Even allowing the 
book canonical, its highly figurative nature might deter 
you from being so positive, that these texts prove what 
you assert. . If you can say in truth, that you understand 
the book of Revelation, and can explain it, you are the 
- first man whom the world has furnished since it was writ- 
ten, of whom this could be said. But if you do not cor- 
réctly understand the book as a whole, it is not exactly 
correct in you, to be so decided in your opinion about 
the meaning of the above texts. But when you are ready 
to prove from these texts, that the wicked are to be 
doomed to a second death more dreadful than the first, 
after the general resurrection, I have some reasons to | 
give, showing you are mistaken. It would be a work of 
supererogation in me to do this, until you take up these 
texts, and show, from them and their contexts, that they 
prove the doctrine you assert from them. 

4th. It appears from this quotation, that hades is a 
place ; for youspeak of the slate of the righteous and wick- 
ed whilst wm hades. But I do not find, that you fix its 
location anywhere in the universe of God. Nor do you 
tell us, where, or what your hell is to be, after the gen- 
eral resurrection, As to the righteous, you say nothing 
about them. But you are careful to tell us—‘the wick- 
ed will then be doomed to a second death, more dreadful 
than the first.’ So anxious are you to establish endless 
punishment, that if one hell is destroyed, the symbolical 
language of the book of Revelation must furnish another. 

You conclude this Essay thus :—‘ 1 am unable, then, 
te perceive how it can be proved that there will be no 
future punishment, by showing that hades means the 
grave, the region of the dead, or the stale of the dead, the 
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empire of death. This empire is to cease, and another 
state 1s to succeed, from which the scriptures say nothing’ 
(at least, [ am able to find nothing) in regard to deliver- 
ance. When it can be shown, that there is deliverance 
from “‘the lake of fire, which is the second death,” then 
something will be done to affect the question under con- 
sideration. Until then, I see not how we can avoid the 
conclusion, that ‘‘ the smoke of future torment will ascend 
up forever and ever.”’’ Onthis I have to remark, Ist. On 
p. 107, concerning those who do not believe in future. 
punishment in some form or other, you said, ‘to those 
who do not acknowledge this, I am not addressing my- 
self.’ But, that you have had them in view, is obvious ; 
for you say here—‘I am entirely unable, then, to per- 
ceive how it can be proved, that there will be no future | 
punishment, by showing that hades means the grave, etc.’ 
The believers in no future punishment are here referred 
to ; for believers in a future probation do believe in a fu- 
ture punishment, but differ from you about the duration 
of it. 

2d. We also. learn from this concluding paragraph, 
wherein your great strength lies in supporting the doc- 
trine of future endless punishment. It lies in the phrases, 
“the lake of fire,’ and ‘the second death,’ mentioned in 
the book of Revelation, a book so mystical, so highly 
figurative, that the man has never yet appeared, who 
could rationally and scripturally explain it. Ifthis, and 
the parable, Luke 16th, are the grounds on which endless 
hell torments are defended, even by Professor Stuart, the 
day must be at hand, when this doctrine will be totally 
and I hope forever abandoned. ‘The very attempt ofsuch 
aman to support it by such proofs, proves it is indefen- 
sible from the plain testimony of God, and must hasten 
the day of its destruction. 

Tam, 
Respectfully yours, 
W BALFOUR. 


LETTER IV. 


SiR, 


I come now to consider your remarks on the term tay- 
tarus, which do not fill three pages of your book. You 
say, ‘the name farfarus occurs nowhere in the scrip- 
tures. But a denominative verb tartaroo, which means to 
send to tarlarus, to confine in tariarus, to punish in tartarus, 
occurs in2 Peter 11. 4. Here it is said, that ‘‘ God spared 
not the angels who sinned, but tartarosas, confining them 
in tartarus, he put them in chains of darkness, incarcera- 
ted for trial or kept for judgment.”’ But ifin p. 34, on the 
authority of Dr Knapp, you rejected a number of texts in 
which aon is used, why not here reject this text on the 
authority of Dr Lardner, who declares this book ought 
' not to be quoted as sufficient proof of any doctrine? If 
in regard to aon, you said—‘ All the cases of a question- 
able nature I have purposely omitted ; they cannot 
be built on with safety,’ why not say respecting this. 
book—‘ All the books of a questionable nature I have 
purposely omitted ; they cannot be built on with safety.’ 
But let it be granted that the book is canonical. What 
are then the nature of your remarks on this passage ? 
They are taken’ up in discussing the classical sense of 
iartarus ; and its meaning in this passage. Let us, Ist, 
notice what you say about its meaning in the text before 
us. You say—That a place of punishment is here in- 
dicated by lartarus, is put beyond all doubt by the con- 
text ; ‘ hespared not,” “ chainsofdarkness,”’ “‘ imprisoned 
for judgment or condemnation.”?’ You add, ‘the only 
question is, to whom does it refer? The answer must 
be, primarily, to the sinning angels.’ So2 Peter ii. 2, 
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shows beyond a doubt. But then, the nature of the 
threatening here is such, that it must be intended for sin- 
ful men as well as angels. So verse 3 clearly shows. - 
The whole strain of the argument is—‘if God_ spared 
not the angels who sinned, but confined them in farterus ; 
neither will he spare sinners now, but, will confine them 
there. Ifwe compare verses 3, 4 and'17, in chap. 2d, 
this conclusion is put beyond any reasonable doubt.’ 
Such is every syllable you have given us, in explanation 
of the passage. The repetition of the phrase ¢ must be,’ 
and other expressions, show how positive you are, that 
your views are correct, notwithstanding it is obvious, 
_that they rest principally on mere assertions. Ist. It is 
asserted by you, that the passage refers ‘ primarily to 
the sinning angels.’ By this, I presume you mean, an- 
gels who sinned in heaven, and were cast out of it down 
to hel/ or fariarus. But the text does not assert, nor do 
you, that the angels, whoever may be referred to, are 
now in any punishment ia fartarus. The question will 
then be asked, what angels are referred to? And what 
judgment are they reserved to? And which in Jude, 
verse 6, the parallel text, is called ‘the judgment of the 
ereai day.’ As I have given. my views of both these 
texts and their contexts in my Essays, pp. 272—275 ; and 
have recurred to them also inmy first andsecond Inquiries, 
Answer foMr Sabine, and Letters to Mr Hudson; to 
them I refer the reader. 

2d. You also assert that this passage ‘ must be imtend- 
ed for sinful men as well as angels.’ Is not this a hasty 
conclusion ? for Peter does not say any man is to be pun- 
tshed in taviarus. ‘This we think has been shown in the 
publications just referred to. 

2d, Let us now advert to your remarks 0 on the classical 
meaning of tariarus. You say, as ‘tothe wsus loquends 
of the classics, in Greek, the word tarlavus is employed 
to designate a supposed subterravean region, as deep 
down-below the upper part of hades as the earth is dis- 
tant from heaven. “ Pass. Lex Sub. voc. tartarus.”’? You 
further say— it is the place where the. distinguished ob- 
jects of Jupiter’s vengeance are represented as being con- 
fined and tormented. It is placed in opposition to, or in 
distinction from e’ystum.’? You add—‘ I remark, more- 
over, that the heathen had no apprehension of deliverance 
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from tartarus. Tantalus, Sisyphus, Ixion, and all others 
sent there, were doomed to end/ess punishment, in view of 
the Greeks and Romans.’ Such are your statements 
from the classics, except a short extract, which I shall 
make presently. On these here presented permit me to 
observe— 

Ist. On p. 121, you tell us, in explicit terms, ‘a deep 
region beneath, peopled with ghosts, is what we do not be- 
lieve in.’ Why then quote these accounts of hell or tar- 
tarus ? for it is only quoting an account of a hell you 
say you do not believe in. If Peter taught a punish- 
ment in fartarus, it was just such a hell as you say ‘you 
do not believe in.’ It will not answer, for you to be a 
skeptic about one thing, yea, the chief thing respecting 
this hell, and modify, yea, manufacture another out of it, 
to suit your own taste or convenience, or the age we live 
in. No, my dear sir, you must swallow the whole heathen 
hell, if you advocate that Peter teaches it in this passage. 
But the heathen hell is too gross for the delicate ears of the 
present day. It did well enough a century or two ago. 
But now youtell us, p. 98, such gross views of hell or the 
invisible world would make the Bible contradict itself ; 
and even contradict the nature of the spiritual and invisi- 
ble world. 

Above, I passed over a statement you made respecting 
tartarus. I shall now introduceit. Respecting the clas- 
sical sense of tartarus, you say—‘ It is occasionally em- 
ployed, in the later classic writers, for the under-world 
in general ; but in such a connexion as to show, that it 
is only when writers mean to speak of the whole as a 
region of gloom, that they call it tartarus.’ We have 
seen above, from your own showing, that wnder-world 
does not mean hell, but only grave, or state of the dead. 
Here you allow, that fartarus was used in this sense, by 
*the later classic writers.’ You will without doubt allow 
also, that Peter was one of ‘the later scripture writers.’ 
I beg leave then to ask, why you do not say that he used 
the word tartarus in the sense of under-world ? Is it not 
as likely that be should use it in this sense, as in the hea- 
then sense, ‘ place of endless punishment for the wicked ?? 
[think your candor ought to allow that this is possible, 
is even probable. Let us see if it is not certain that he 
did. Ist. Tartarus in the sense of under-world, perfect- 
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ly agrees to the sense attached to sheol and hades in scrip~ 
ture. And certainly you have contended, that dartarus 
was only a part of shcol or hades. Peter only then used 
the name of a part of hades for the whole, athing not un- 
common in the use of language. And are not hades and 
sheol represented as ‘a region of gloom,’ answering to 
_the idea the later classic writers attached to the term tar- 
tarus? But this also answers to Peter’s description ; for 
he speaks of those in lariarus, as ‘in chains of darkness.” 
See Parkhurst on the word, who confirms this view of the 
later classic writers. But— | 

2d. Peter in the passage docs not say the angels or 
any one else was in any pain or suffering in lertarus. 
This exactly agrees to the views which the scripture wri- 
ters give of hades, sheo/, or the under-world. ‘There, to 
use your own words, they are only ‘incarcerated for 
trial, or kept for judgment.’ But not a word is said, that 
they were in misery, or ever would be. It is adding to 
the words of Peter, to say more than this. Peter does 
not intimate, that angels or any one else was alive in tar- 
tarus ; which is just the state of all in sheol or hades. 

I shall only add, that if Peter used the word tartarus in 
the sense of under-world, it strongly confirms my views of 
this passage, given in the pages of my Essays referred to 
above. ‘There, we think it is shown, that the angels in. 
the passage are men, not fallen angels. When this mis- 
take is corrected, it changes the whole aspect of the pas- 
sage. But, without any ceremony, you take it for grant- 
ed, that the angels referred to, are what people call an- 
gels, who sinned and fell fromheaven. But what is more 
obvious, than that the term angel signifies a messenger, 
and is in numerous instances applied to men in scripture ? 

In concluding your remarks on the term tartarus, you 
say—‘ It remains for those who deny that the idea of such 
a punishment was attached to the word tartarus, when it _ 
was used by the Hebrews, to exhibit some proof that the 
allegation which they make is true.’ Some proof has . 
just been offered, and part of it from yourself, that Peter, 
in the passage in question, did not teach such a punish- 
ment, by using the term tartarus. No other Hebrew 
scripture writer ever uses the word lartarus in any sense, 
andas for Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew writers, we do 
not deem them authority. It remains for you, now ‘ to ex- 
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habit some proof’ of your allegation, that Peter taught any 
punishment in tartarus by his use of this word. Your 
own statement shows, that favrfarus was used in the sense 
of under-worid. And what Peter says in the passage, 
goes to show, that in this sense he did use it. 

But let us see what you put into the mouth of your 
opponents. You say—‘ But they will tell us, perhaps, 
that the word tariarus designates nothing more than an 
magiary place of punishment, among the heathen. 
Such a place as the Greeks and Romans supposed, does 
not in fact exist ; therefore we are not to conclude, when 
the word is employed by Peter, that it designates any 
place which has a real existence.’ And have not you 
told us, as quoted already from p. 121, that it is an ‘ ima- 
ginary place,’ and that you ‘do not believe in it?’ But 
you say, ‘the answer to this is easy. We may allow 
the premises, without in any measure feeling ourselves 
moved to allow the conclusion.’ Well; let us see how? 
You ask, ‘ Did not the Greek Theos, designate an imagina- 
ry God?’ Lanswer, Yes. You ask again, ‘ Was not his 
ouranos and his elusion (elysium) imaginary ?? I answer, 
Yes. You add still, in the way of question—‘ And yet, 
when a Hebrew writer employs Theos and owranos, does 
it designate nothing real, and nothing different from the 
idea that a heathen Greek expressed by these words? 
Surely such an argument as this can never stand before 
the light of examination. Have we yet to learn, after so 
many able lexicons and commentaries on the New Tes- 
tament Greek have been published, that when the He- 
brews employed the words of this Janguage, they attached 
to very many of them peculiarities of meaning, which may 
be sought for in vain in classic authors ? Who that is 
worthy of regard as a scholar, now calls this in question ? 
And if it be true, is there any difficulty in supposing that 
iartarosas has a real meaning when used by Peter ? Cer- 
tainly none. Indeed, the connexion in which it stands, 
' puts tnis matter beyond fair question. Peter was obliged, 
when he wrote Greek, to use the language as he found it 
already made. What term then, in order to express the 
horrors of future punishment, could he select from the 
whole Greek language, which was more significant than - 
tariarosas ? Until this question can be answered, I know 
not how to avoid the conclusion here, that the apostle 
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does re‘rr to a futwre and an endless punishment.’ In an- 
swer to this I would say— 

Ist. Your questions respecting Theos and ouranos, have 
been already answered above, where you introduced the 
same argument. Here I would ask you-—Did not ‘the 
Greek,’ often use Theos and ouranos to designate an ima- 
ginary God and heaven? Without hesitation you will 
answer, Yes, I ask again—Did he not also use the word 
tartarus often, to designate an imaginary hell? You will, 
with the same frankness, answer, Yes. But I must ask 
again—Have the scripture writers only used the words 
Theos and ouranos once in their writings ? Your answer 
must be, They use them often. Your argument then falls 
to the ground, as the cases are not parallel. For had the 
scripture writers only used Theos and ouranos once, how 
could you be certain, that ‘they attached to them ‘pecu- 
liarities of meaning,’ which may be sought for in vain in 
classic authors, to designate the true God or a true hea- 
ven ? Who then, that is worthy of any regard as a rea- 
soner, will consider the cases parallel, or say that there 
is any force in your argument? ‘To use your own words 
—‘Surely such an argument as this, can never stand 
before the light of examination. ’ 

2d. We have seen that Peter, when he wrote Greek, 
used ‘the language as he found it already made.’ Tar- 
taros, by your own showing, was used by the Greeks in 
the sense of under-world. And the reader can judge, if 
the things stated above, do not go to show, that in this 
sense eter used the word tariarus, in the passage be- 
fore us. 

3d, I have yet to learn, for your book does not inform 
me, what ‘the peculiarity of meaning’ is, which you think 
Peter attached to the term tartarus, and, ‘ which may be 
sought for in vain in classic authors.’ On the contrary, 
it should seem, you wish your readers to believe, that 
Peter used the term éartarus to designate your hell. But 
wherein your hell differs from the heathen hell, you no- 
where particularly describe. I have noticed some shades 
of difference ; but after all, I do not find that they essen- 
tially differ. It is beyond all question, that the Greeks 
used tariarus to express the horrors of fulure punishment. 
But do you not tell us, ‘ Peter was obliged, when he wrote 
Greek, to use language as already made. What term 
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then, in order to express the horrors of future punishment, 
could he select from the whole Greek language, which 
was more significant than tartarosas 7’ I leave you to tell 
us, at your leisure, whether Peter used the word lartarus 
with a peculiarity of meaning, to give a more or a less ter- 
rific description than the heathen, of the horrors of fulure 

pumshment. 

I am, 

Yours respectfully, 


W. BALFOUR. 


LETTER V. 


Sir, 


We have at last arrived at your fifth and concluding 
Essay, which is on the term gehenna. It is on this word 
most people rest the cause of an endirss hell in a future 
state. We have seen, that you admit hades is finally to 
be destroyed, and come toanend. As gehenna is there- 
fore supposed to be the place of endless punishment to 
the wicked, this part of the subject demands very careful- 
ly to be considered. Let us then sec what you advance 
on this word. . 

You say—‘ The word gehenna is derived, as all agree, 
from the words gz enm, the valley of Hinnom.* You give 
a similar account in your three first paragraphs of this 
valley, to that given in my first Inquiry, to which I agree, 
and need not be quoted. But in your next, you say— 
‘It is admitted, that the Jews of later date use the word 
gehenna to denote tartaros, i. e. the place of infernal pun- 
ishment. The question here to be discussed is— Whether 
this name is literally employed in the New Testament, or 
whether it designates a place of future punishment, or the 
future world of wo.’ In which of these senses do you 
understand this word inthe New Testament ? It occurs 


* Dr Allen and you differ widely sbout this word. He says ge- 
henna—‘ was formed, and is now uscd in seripture, for the express and 
sole purpose of denoting future punishment.’ He tells us from the Je- 
rusalem ‘largum, that ‘two thousand years before the foundation of 
the world, God founded gehenna for the impious, like a two-edged 
sword cutting on either side’ If your gehenna or hell is the same as 
his, it is of antimundane origin, and has no reference whatever to the 
valley of Hinnom. The word has no earthly etymology, nor is the 
place to be found anywhere in our globe ; for it was founded long before 
it existed. Is not his authority equal to your Rabbinical and Talmud- 
ic writers ? \ 
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there just twelve times, and you tell us, that in them all 
it means ‘hedl, the wfernal region, the world of wo.” You 
add, p. 146, ‘In no other sense, can it in any way be 
made out, that it is employed in the New Testament,’ 
Let us then inquire— 

Ist. From what source you derive this sense of gehen- 
na? You are kind enough to tell us. You said in the 
above quotation—‘ It is admitted, thatthe Jews of later 
date used the word gehexna to denote tartares, v. e. the 
place of infernal punishment.’ But.who were those ‘Jews 
of later date,’ to whom you refer ? Were they inspired 
writers ? No. You shall tell us yourself. You say, p. 
146—‘ That the word gehenna was common among the 
Jews, is evinced by its frequency in the oldest Rabbini- 
cal writings. It was employed by them, as all confess, in 
order to designate fell, the infernal region, the world of 
wo.” Again, p. 126, you say— In the deepest dungeon, 
in the bowels of the earth, is tartarus, the place of pun- 
ishment for the wicked, answering, in some respects, to 
gehenna of the Hebrews.’ I have then to ask you, sir, 
how those ‘ later Jews’ came to use gehenna in this sense ? 
Is it ever used so in the Old Testament ? And did they 
learn it from this source ? No; this you donot pretend. 
On whose authority, then, does your sense of gehenna 
rest ? It could not be on the authority of the New Tes- 
tament writers, such a sense was given to gehenna ; for you 
say this sense was attached to it by the ‘ later Jews’ before 
the New Testament was written. It was not then on 
God’s authority it received this sense ; and you know too 
much, to risk such an affirmation on paper before the 
public, You quote no divine authority, but proceed, with- 
out any apparent qualms of conscience, to give this Rab- 
binical sense of gehenna to all the texts in which it occurs 
in the New Testament. A de novo investigation of the 
value of such authority would do you no harm. As to 
your phviology here, it is entirely out of the question. It 
is surprising, yea, even alarming, that you should betake 
yourseli' to such kind of authority as the Jewish Rabbins, 
after giving the wor!d the following excellent remarks. 

In your note E, appended to your translation of Jahn, 
p. 68, you thus wate The original scriptures, then, are 
and always must be the only wliimate and highest source 
of appeal, to establish any sentiment pertaining to doc- 
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frine of practice. All revealed religion, or biblical the- 
ology depends selely on what is contained in the scrip- 
tures. The Bible is the only and sufficient rale of faith 
and practice. What this says is orthodoxy; and what 
this does not say, or plainly imply, is not necessary to 
our faith or ous practice. ‘The ultimate appeal, of course, 
in eyery point in theology, is to the declarations of the 
scriptures. It matters not to the unprejudiced mquirer 
what writers or hainiey have inculcated as theology, if 
it be not supported by the word of God.’ Well, sir, it 
matters not to me, what your Talmudical and Rabbinical 
writers have iiouloated as theology about gehenna. But 
it is to them you make your appeal, about “the sense you 
attach to gvhenna ; and this sense you give to the word 

on their authority in the New Testament. 

_ God forbid, sir, that I should deny that the later Jew- 
ish writers, the Rabbins, used gehenna in your sense. 
No; I wish you to have all the honor of agreeing with 
them in your opinions. And you shall tell us yourself 
what we ought to think of their authority on such sub- 
jects as the one before us. You say, in Jahn’s Diss. p. 

‘'Fhe Jewish teachers attach a meaning to many 
words and phrases, which is manifestly erroneous. Not 
unfrequently they assign to words a meaning which is 
deduced from their philosophical tenets ; sometimes they 
sport with serious things, by ekeing out mystical meanings 
from the letters ; and finally, they everywhere show that | 
they stand upon uncertain ground, in regard to the know- 
ledge of the ancient usus /oquends of the Hebrews. In a. 
word, the Jewish Rabbins bear such a relation to the an- 
cient Hebrews, as the scholastics of the middle age do 
to the ancient Latins. As the latter are not competent 
witnesses in respect to the usus loquendi of the Latins, 
so neither are the Rabbins as to that of the ancient He- 
brews, from whom they are very remote.’ After this 
confession, who would envy you the sense you attach to 
the term gehenna. ‘But after reading it, who could ex- 
pect to find Professor Stuart im company with such gen- 
tlemen, and resting his sense of gehenna on their author- 
ity ? On all subjects, where he “had truth to defend, he 
would disclaim their authority. 

Well; af the Rabbins are not competent witnesses, as 
to the ususloquend: of the ancient Hebrews respecting 
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the sense of gvhenna, who are competent witnesses ? 
Who shall decide in what sense this word ought to be 
understood in the New Testament ? You shall decide 
this yourself. You decide this in brief, in the above 
quotation, viz. ‘the ancient Hebrews.’ But let us hear your 
decision more at large. You say—‘ It is necessary that 
the sacred books should be rightly understood ; in other 
words, that the same meaning should be attached to all 
the words and phrases, which was attached to them by 
the sacred authors themselves and their cotemporaries ; 
or that the same sense should be given to words and 
phrases, which the common usage of that age, country 
and nation gave to them. Everything here depends on 
the wsus loquendi ; so that whatever is not either directly 
or indirectly deduced from it is necessarily uncertain and 
unstable. This wsus loguendi, however, is a simple his- 
torical fact. ‘To discover what it was, we must Investi- 
gate what meaning the ancient Hebrews attributed to the 
words and phrases of their vernacular tongue ; and this, 
like other historical facts, must be established by proper 
testimony. This fact none could know with certainty, 
except the ancient Hebrews themselves ; and they only 
are witnesses fully competent.’ Jahn, as above, pp. 17, 
18. See also pp. 80, 81 

Concerning gehenna you say—‘ The question here to 
be discussed is, whether this name is literally employed in 
the New Testament, or whether it designates @ plave of 
future punishment, or the future world of wo.’ But by 
your own rules of interpretation, just quoted, ought not 
the question to be stated thus :—-‘ The question here to be 
discussed is, whether gchenra in the New Testament, 
is to be understood according to the usus lequenda of the 
Hebrew inspired writers in the Old Testament, or accord- 
ing to the usus loquendi of Rabbumeca! writers, as meaning 
tartaros, i.e. the place of infernal punishment.’ I think 
you too candid a man not to confess that this is the exact 
question to be discussed between us. What, then, it 
ought to be asked, was the wsus loguendi of the term ge- 
henna among ‘ the ancient. Hebrews’ or inspired writers ? 
it was, you confess, a word in their £ vernacular tongue,” 
and ‘ that they only are competent witnesses of its mean- 
ing.’ The Old Testament must then be examined about 
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this. And that we may proceed with deliberation and 
care, let us inquire— i 
1st. Did the inspired writers in the Old Testament 
use the term gehenna, as meaning ‘tartaros, the place 
of infernal punishment ?? No; you do not say, or insin- 
uate any such thing. On the contrary, you contend for 
its meaning only the valley of Hinnom. And you wish 
your readers to believe, that valley of Hinnom, is the only 
sense your opponents attach to this word. Was sucha 
misrepresentation of the views of Universalists respecting 
this word, done designedly, or was it from ignorance of 
their sentiments? I wait for your answer to this, to 
know whether to exercise charity, or feel pity for the man’ 
and his cause, which obliged him to state such a @ross 
misrepresentation. It is on the authority of the Jewish 
Rabbins, not the Old Testament writers, the sense of 
‘tartaros is given by you to gehenna in the New Testa- 
ment. 
Qd. The inquiry must then be, In what sense, or senses, 
did the Old Testament writers use the term gehenna ? 
I find they used it, Ist. Literally for the valley of Hin- 
nom, as the word signifies. The texts where it is so 
used I need not cite, as cn this point there is no dispute 
between us. They may all be seen in my first Inquiry. 
2d. I find gehenna used in a figurative or emblemati- 
cal sense, to describe the temporal miseries God was to 
bring on the nation of the Jews, for their sins. Some 
of their greatest sins and abominations had been com- 
mitted in this valley, and the place is used to set forth 
the wretchedness of their condition, when God’s judg- 
ments came upon them. It was a fit emblem to set forth 
this, by your own description of this valley. After de- 
scribing the idol god Moloch, and the sacrifices which 
had been offered to him in this valley. p. 140, you thus 
write : ‘ After these sacrifices had ceased, the place was des- 
ecrated, and made one of loathing and horror.’ The pious 
king Josiah caused it to be polluted, 2 Kings xxiii. 10 ; 2. 
e. he caused to be carried there the filth of the city of Je- 
rusalem. It would seem that the custom of desecrating 
this -place, thus happily begun, was continued in after 
ages down to the period when our Saviour was on earth. 
Perpetual fires were kept up, in order to consume the 
offal which was deposited there. And as the same offal 
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would breed worms (for so all putrefying meat of course 
does) hence came the expression, ‘where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.’ 

That gehenna, or the valley of Hinnom, should be 
used as a symbol to set forth the temporal miseries of the 
Jews, can never be consistently objected to by you. Do 

ou ask why ? Because, on p. 143, you speak of your 
hellin a future state being ‘symbolized’ by it. And you 
add, on the same page, ‘ gehenna is employed as a source 
of imagery, to describe the punishment of a future world, 
which the Judge of all hearts and intentions will inflict.’ 
These things being then premised, let us look at Jeremi- 
ah, chap. xix. and chap. vii. 29-34, where the prophet 
sets forth the temporal miseries coming on the Jewish na- 
tion, under the figure of gehenna, or valley of Hinnom. 
The first of these passages is the most full on this subject ; 
but, for brevity’s sake, I shall quote only the last. The 
reader can easily consult the other. ‘ Cut off thine hair, 
O Jerusalem, and cast it away, and take up a lamentation 
on high places ; for the Lord hath rejected and forsaken 
the generation of his wrath. For the children of Judah 
have done evil in my sight, saith the Lord: they have set 
their abominations in the house which is called by my 
name, to pollute it. And they have built the high places 
of Tophet, which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
to burn their sons and their daughters in the fire: which 
IT commanded them not, neither came it into my heart. 
Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that it 
shall no more be called Tophet, nor, The valley of the 
son of Hinnom, but, The valley of slaughter ; for they 
shall bury in Tophet tillthere be no place. And the car- 
casses of this people shall be meat for the fowls of heaven, 
and for the beasts of the earth; and none shall fray them 
away. ‘Then will I cause to cease from the cities of Ju- 
dah, and from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth, 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, 
and the voice ofthe bride : for the land shall be desolate.’ 

Both these passages have been quoted in my first In- 
quiry, and to it [beg leave torefer, for my views generally 
of gehenna, and the bearing which these texts have, on 
all the texts where this word occurs in the New Testa- 
ment. The Jews could not plead ignorance, that the 
temporal miseries threatened their nation, were symboli- 
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zed by the valley of Hinnom. And if the Rabbins made 


gchenna to denote ‘tartaros the place of infernal pumsh- 
ment,’ it was contrary tothe usus loguendi of their sacred 
writers. ‘This, sir, is placed, I think, beyond all fair debate. 
Follow these Rabbinical writers, if you please, in your 
sense of gchenna ; but have the candor to own, that in 
my sense of gehenna, I follow the usus loquendi of the in- 
spired writers in the Old Testament. 

It was an unpardonable mistake, or oversight in you, 
to represent, as you have done, that Universalists attach 
no other sense to the term gehenna, but the literal valley 
of Hinnom. All the plausibility you give to your views 
of gehenna in the New Testament, is founded on this 
misrepresentation. It does no honor to your head, your 
heart, or general character. As to your sense of ge- 
henna, itis not derived from philology, but, by your own 
confession, from the Jewish Rabbins. Your sense of 
gehenna, receives no countenance from the classics, for 
you say, p. 146, ‘it exists not among the Greek classic 
writers, bécause it is a mere Hebrew word. No light 
then can come froin that quarter, in order to illustrate its 
meaning.’ The origin of the sense you give to gehenna, 
would have been spurned at in your controversies with 
Dr Miller, or with the Unitarians. Would you have al- 
lowed the latter to plead as authority the Rabbins, for 
their sense of the word atonement ? No, sir, you would 
have smiled at their credulity and simplicity. But you 
must own, that the sense I attach to the word gehenna 
is according tothe usus loquendi of the ancient Jews, and 
this sense is ascertained by your own rules of scripture 
interpretation. I see no other alternative left you, but 
either to confess you are mistaken in your views of ge- 
henna, or, boldly risk your reputation im saying, that the 
Rabbins had the honor of teaching Jesus Christ the true 
sense of this word. But should you do this, still the ques- 
tion returns—Who taught this sense of, gehenna to the 
Rabbins ? and even if you could tell us this, it would be 
of no service inthe case, unless it is shown, that their 
sense of it is derived from divine revelation. Dr Allen 
and Mr Sabine were more candid than you are ; for both 
of them stated the fact, that the sense I gave to gehenna 
in the New Testament, is, that it is used there to set forth 
the temporal miseries coming on the Jewish nation. Ide 
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not accuse you of wilful misrepresentation ; but you can- 
not blame me for correcting it. If you ever read my 
books, I do not see how such a mistake could be com- 
mitted. . 
After these remarks, I might he excused the labor 
of going over the texts in the New Testament in which 
gehenna is used, as they are all considered at length in 
my first Inquiry. But I shall very briefly advert to what 
you have said on them. You divide the texts into three 
classes. Ist class. The texts you range under this 
class are Matth. v. 22, 29, 30, and xviii. 9; Mark ix. 43, 
45, 47. But from none of them do you attempt to prove, 
that gehenna has the sense of ‘tartarus, the place of in- 
fernal punishment.’ No, sir; but giving your readers 
to understand, that your opponents consider gehenna in 
these texts to mean merely the valley of Hinnom, you, 
with an air of triumph, ask—‘ Was this a litzra/ casting in- 
to the valley of Hinnom ?’ Ianswer, No; and you ought 
to have known better, than give such a representation. 
Should you repeat this misrepresentalion, it will now be 
no Jonger from ignorance, but from design. Should you 
reply to me, you must begin another de novo philological 
investigation ; for all you say about gehenna is a mistake. 
2d class. The texts you range under this head are 
Matth. xxii. 15, 33 ;* James iii.6. Here again, you give 
us no proof for your sense of gehenna, but are very care- 
ful to repeat, on each of these texts, the same misrepre- 
sentation. On the last you ask—‘ Does James mean to 


* Dr Allen was so candid as to say, of what I wrote on Matth. xxiii. 
33—‘ This is the only passage in scripture, in which the word gehenna 
is used, where there is some little appearance of argument, that the 
punishment referred to may be a temporal punishment. But instead 
of candor, you repeat your misrepresentation thus—‘ Does the Saviour 
mean here to ask, How can ye escape being burned alive in the valley 
of Hinnom? Were they in any danger ofthis?’ Lanswer—The Jews 
were in no danger of this. But lask in turn, Were they in no danger 

~ of the fearful judgment of God, predicted by Jeremiah under the em- 
biem of the valley of Hinnom? JI also ask you, sir—Did Jeremiah, or 
any other prophet, predict under the emblem of the valley of Hinnom 
that the Jews were in danger of your hell? If this is done, why be- 
take yourself, for authority, to Talmudic and Rabbinic writers 2 

On James tii. 6, Dr Allen and you agree. He thinks Matth. xxii, 
15, has the same sense; and adds—‘ In these cases there is doubtless a 
reference to the devil and his angels, the inhabitants. of hell; and the 
word is used figuratively for those, inhabitants.’ Buta Doctor's doubt 
fess, and your assertions, weigh just nothing with me. 
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say, that a slanderous boasting tongue is literally set on 
fire by the valley of Hinnum? or does gchenna here 
mean heii, which, like the name of a region or country, 
is used to denote those who dwell in it, viz. malignant 
spirits ?? This is all you say on this text, and is much 
more than you say on most of them. Ihave quoted it 
for the purpose ef asking—‘ Allowing, that gehenna was 
understood literally the valley of Hinnom, is it not more 
rational, and I might add scriptural, to say, such a tongue 
is set on fire by the valley of Hinnom, than to say it is 
set on fire by malignant spirits from your held in a future 
state? One thing is certain, if what you say be true, 
that your malignant spirits do not always stay in hell, for 
they come to this earth to set cn fire people’s tongues. 
They must also be very numerous and very busy, for 
very few tongues on earth are not set on fire by them 
almost every day inthe year. But whether your ‘ malig- 
nant spiriis’ are damned ‘ angelic spirits,’ or damned un- 
mortal souls, you do not inform us, nor am I anxious to 
know. 

3d class. Your examples under this head, are Matth. 
x. 28; Luke xu. 5, which yousay are parallel. The fol- 
lowing is all you say onthem; and the reader may call 
it comment, or proof,.or by any other name he thinks it 
deserving. ‘The body might indeed be literally burned 
in the valley of Hinnom; but the wmaterial, wmortal 
soul—is that to be literally burned there ?? But really, 
sir, if this be a philological de novo investigation, people 
will begin to think there is no witchcraft in being a phi- 
lologist. Any old woman may lay claim to the title. In. 
fact, it must lead them to conclude, the words crittcal, 
radical, evegetical, hermeneutical, usus loquenda, and all that 
kind of talk, are like the words of a juggler, merely used 
to amuse while passing off his deceptions. But on this 
J have a remark or two to make. 

Ist. Here, as usual, you take it for granted, that men 
have immortal souls, This assumed doctrine lies at the 
foundation of your system. I must call on you again to 
prove it. But suppose it true, T return you your question 
thus—‘ but the immaterial, wunmortal soul—is that to be 
literally burnedin hell?’ If Luke xvi. 23, teaches what 
you say it does, it must be burned there ; for it is not more 
certain that there is torment in hell, than that the tor- 
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‘ment is by fire. And if you have got rid of such wild 
notions about hell, all your orthodox brethren have not. 
Your question will then equally suit them and their hell, 
as it does respecting the valley of Hinnom. 

2d. But you seem to have forgotten, that it is not mere- 
ly the immaterial, ummortal soul, but both soul and body, 
which are to be burned in gehenna. How you are to 
‘burn an immaterial, unmortal soul by fire, 1s rather a mys- 
tery tome. And how you are to burn a body without it, 
is not less mysterious. And I presume you contend, that 
“God is not only able, but that he actually will do this in 
your gehenna or hell, ina future state. But you also for- 
get, that psuhe, soul, in these texts, is interpreted by you 
in others, to mean only the life. See pp.76—94. Is the 
life of man, his immaterial, immortal soul ? Ht is the psuhe, 
soul, which, with the body, is to be killed or destroyed in 
gehenna. But have beasts immaterial, immortal souls ? 
for they have souls, or lefe, as well as men. 

3d. But if psuhe, by your own showing, means the hfe, 
or as you tell us the person himself, what does our Lord 
‘threaten bis own disciples with, according to my views of 
gehenna ? He simply says, If they deserted his cause, 
they would, with the rest of the unbelieving Jews, be de- 
stroyed in the awful temporal judgments then about to 
come on the Jewish nation. ‘This has been shown at 
length in my first Inquiry. But how, beth soul and body 
are to be filled or destroyed in your hell or gehenna, and 
yet are to suffer—misery without relief and without end, 
remains for you to explain. It is far beyond my depth, 
to explain, how an immortal soul is to be killed or destroy- 
ed in your heél along with the body, and yet are both to 
remain alive in endless misery. But perhaps you can 
explain it. According to my degree of knowledge, I 
would need a faith imparted to me to remove mountains, 
before I can believe your doctrine. 

Your concluding paragraph to this section, you have 
for substance repeated once and again before, and has 
been already noticed. Only the concluding sentences 
of it demand a moment’s notice. You say—‘ Hell may 
be called gehenna, although the original sense of the word 
is only valley of Hinnom. What could be a more appro- 
priate term than this, when we consider the horrid cruel- 
ties and diabolical rites which had been there performed ?’ 
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Then, the Jewish Rabbins knew better than the sacred 
writers, what was the most appropriate title for your hell, 
your world of wo. This is indisputable, whether you 
have the candor to confess it or not. But I lay your can- 
dor under the following tax also, and in your own words : 
“What could be amore appropriate term than this, 
(gehenna), when we consider the horrid cruelties and di- 
abolical rites which had been there performed, to set forth 
the miseries which were coming on the Jewish nation ?’ 
For this sense of the term, I have the authority of the 
ancient Jewish writers ; but for yours, you sit down at the 
feet of the Rabbins to learn it. 

But you add—‘ Indeed, it seems quite probable, as 
Gesenius suggests, that gehenna came to be used as a 
designation of the infernal regions, because the Hebrews 
supposed that demons dwelt in this valley.’ Thus, it 
drops out at last, as a suggestion from Gesenius, that 
your sense of gehenna took its rise from the superstitious 
notion that demons dwelt in the valley of Hinnom. What 
would you think of me, did I conneet the origin of my 
sense of gehenna with sucha silly superstition ? - You 
would consider my cause desperate, and treat me with. 
contempt ; and who could blame you? If you can meet 
with any suggestion, that fixes, what year the Jews began 
to suppose demons dwelt in the valley of Hinnom, we 
then might ascertain, what time they began to give such 
a sense to the term gehenna. But this very suggestion 
of Gesenius, strongly confirms me in what I have for 
some time believed, that the doctrine of hell torments 
either in sheol, hades, or gehenna, had its origin in su- 
perstition. But it would equally prove your doctrine 
true, were the good people in Andover to apply the name 
of some neighbouring valley to your hell, because they 
imagined salamanders dwelt in the valley. I amtruly 
sorry, sir, to see you resort to such silly superstitions in 
support of your cause. I thought you were far removed 
from such heathen or Jewish idle fancies. I find, how- 
ever, |.am mistaken. I conclude, nothing but necessity 
drove you to adopt such a course. 

It is very obvious, throughout your book, that Talmu- 
dic and Rabbinic writers are the main support of your 
opinions. We have seen, that they were called, in to 
support your views of awn and atonios; and here their 
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aid is indispensable, for ne sense which you give to the 
term gehenna. It is not the usus loquende of this word, 
but the fancies of the later Jewish writers, which give 


countenance to orthodox views of gekenna. I find you 


are not singular in appealing to such kind of authority, 
but you are more prudent and cautious than some others, 
in concealing what such writers have said about gehen- 
na. Dr Allen is not so reserved. In proof of gchenna 
being the orthodox hell, he referred us to ‘the Tar- 
gum of Jerusalem, on Gen. ii. 24 ;’ and ,the Targum of 
Jonathan, on Isai. xxxiil. 14, and Ixv. 5.’ He was sim- 
ple and honest-hearted enough, to tell us what these 
writers said ; and it is thus stated: —‘ Two thousand years 
before the foundation of the world, God founded para- 
dise for the just, and gehenna for the impious, like a two- 


. edged sword, cutting on either side. In the midst of it 


he placed a raging fire, in which the wicked shall be 
burned. The impious are judged and delivered over to 
everlasting fire in gehenna. ‘Their punishment will be 
in gehenna, where the fire burns perpetually.’ Notice, 
ist. Such, sir, 1s the trash, which good Doctors of di- 
vinity detail to us, in support of the sense which they 
attach to the term gehenna. And is your suggestion 
from Gesenius any better than this? But neither of you 
would resort to such authority, if the Bible furnished 
proof, that gehenna is the place of future punishment. 
2d. You no,doubt could have detailed all this, and 
much more of a like nature, from the later Jewish wri- 
ters. But you was not so foolish, as to believe such 
kind of nonsense yourself, or make yourself ridiculous 
by putting it on paper, in support of your opinions. 
This. was too gross fer youto swallow. It would con- 
tradict the Bible beyond all possibility of reconciliation. 
Yea, it would contradict the nature of the spiritual and 
invisible world. Notwithstanding this, you refer to sim- 
ilar authority for your sense of gehcnna, but are careful 
to conceal what the writers say about it. Bring out, 
sir, what they say, and let us see if it is any better, than 
the old wives’ fables which Dr Allen gives us from them. 
i esteem the Doctor for his honest frankness, in giving us 
their statements about gehenna. Ifyou are ashamed to 
tell us, that ‘two thousand years before the foundation 
of the world, God founded gehenna for the impious,’ and 
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that it is‘a raging fire which burns perpetually,’ you 
ought to have been ashamed also, to refer at all to such 
kind of authority on so solemn a subject. But why re- 
fer at all to such writers, on the point in question, unless 
you state what they say? Is it not of importance we 
should see the grounds they had for entertaining such 
opinions? . 

3d. Look at the texts, sir, which Dr Allen refers to, 
and say yourself, if they afforded any foundation for such 
opinions being derived from them? Is there anything 
in Gen. ili. 24; Isai. xxxiii. 14, and Ixv. 5, which war- 
rants the ideas which he gives us from the Targums ? 
What rational man could ever learn from these texts— 
that ‘two thousand years before the foundation. of 
the world, God founded paradise for the just, and ge- 
henna for the impious, like a two edged-sword, cutting on 
either side. In the midst of it he placed a raging fire 
in which the wicked shall be burned. The impious — 
are judged and delivered over to everlasting fire in ge- 
henna. Their punishment will be in gehenna, where 
the fire burns perpetually.’ But it seems these Tar- 
gumists thought, the above texts taught a hell in a fu- 
ture state, more clearly than your five texts under sheol, 
on which you attempted to build your doctrine of future 
punishment. It might be well for you to consider, 
whether your Targums on the five texts under sheol, are 
any better than those Dr Allen details, or have any 
better support from the texts on which they are founded. 
And, sir, if such ridiculous opinions are to be founded 
on texts of scripture which give no countenance to them, 
is not this a more effectual way of making men infidels, 
than all that Hume or Paine have written on the sub- 
ject ° 

4th. But how can you, with a good grace, quote or 
refer to such Jewish writers, after the character you 
have given them, quoted in another place. ‘To it I re- 
fer you, and shall here quote a paragraph from Dr 
Campbell, relating to the case in question. He says— 
‘The opinion of Grotius and some learned Rabbins, 
unsupported by either argument or example, nay, in man- 
ifest contradiction to both, is here of no weight. Serip- 
tural usage alone must decide the question. These 
commentators (with all deference to their erudition and 
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abilities be it spoken) being comparatively modern, can- 
not be considered as ultimate judges in a question de- 
pending entirely on an ancient use, whereof all the 
evidences that were remaining in their time, remain still, 
and are as open to our examination, as they were to 
theirs. In other points, where there may happen to be in 
scripture an allusion to customs or ceremonies retained 
by the Jews, but unknown to us, the case is different. 
But nothing of this kind is pretended here.’ But, sir, if 
‘ scriptural usage alone must decide the question,’ which is 
in unison with your own rules of scripture interpretation, 
it is decided beyond a!! question, that my views of ge- 
henna are correct, and that you are wrong in your opin- 
ions about gehenna. Your sense given to gehenna in 
the New Testament, is without any foundation in Old 
Testament usage. The sense I give to it, is plainly 
taught there. Your sense given to gehenna in the New 
Testament, is derived from Talmudic and Rabbinic wri- 
ters. I do not need, sir, to appeal to such kind of autho- 
rity, but proceed to show from the texts and contexts in 
the New Testament where gehenna occurs, that it is 
used as it was by Jeremiah, to set forth the temporal 
misery which was coming on the Jewish nation. See 
my first Inquiry, where all the texts are considered. I 
then ask— 

Sth. Did our Lord and his apostles speak in the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, or in that of Talmudic and 
Rabbinic writers? Let us hear Dr Campbell about 
this. He says—‘ Our Lord, we find from the Evangelists, 
spoke to his countrymen in the dialect of their -own 
scriptures, and used those names to which the reading 
of the law and the prophets, either in the original, or in 
the versions then used, had familiarized them. Our 
translators, and indeed most European translators, rep- 
resent him as using words, which, even in their own 
translations of the Old Testament, never oceur, and to 
which, in fact, there is nothing there that corresponds in 
meaning.’ I ask, then, Do you seriously believe, that 
our Lord and his apostles laid aside speaking to the Jews 
in the dialect of their own scriptures respecting gehen- 
na, and adopted the notions and dialect of the Talmudic 
and Rabbinic writers? Where, in the reading of the 
law or the prophets, could they learn that gehenna meant 
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a place of punishment in your world of wo? Do yot 
not, sir, represent our Lord and his Apostles, as using 
gehenna in a sense, in which it does not occur in the 
Old 'Vestament, and to which nothing there corresponds 
in meaning ? I do not see how you can either deny 
this, or evade its force against your system. 

6th. Several things you must satisfactorily establish, 
before your sense of gehenna from the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic writings can be admitted. You must prove, 
that the Talmudic writings existed in the days of Christ 
and his Apostles. This you have not done. But admit- 
ting they did exist, you must then .prove that Christ and 
his Apostles were acquainted with these writings. This 
you have not done, nor do I see how you can prove it. 
But supposing, that these writings existed, and that 
Christ and his Apostles were familiar with them, this 
would not establish that your sense of gehenna is correct. 
Why: Because it still remains to be proved, that the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic writers gave your sense to ge- 
henna on divine authority, and, that our Lord and his 
apostles use the term in this sense in the New Testament. 
But can you prove, to the satisfaction of any rational man, 
that the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers derived their ° 
sense of the term gehenna from the Old Testament ? or 
can you show, that it was derived from divine authority 
in any way whatever? If you cannot, your sense of 
gehenna falls to the ground, as a mere human invention. 

7th. You have contended in your book, that the hea- 
then believed in a hell, in punishment after death; but 
you .do not tell us all they believed about it. Let us 
hear what Cicero, one of the greatest men among the 
heathen, believed about the origin of their hell. In his 
seventh oration, he says—‘ For it was on this account 
that the ancients invented their infernal punishments of 
the dead, to keep the wicked under some awe in this life, 
who, without them, would have no dread of death itself.’ 
Here, sir, Cicero declares that the heathen hell—their 
infernal punishments, were a mere human invention to 
keep the wicked in awe. And in my Letters to Mr Hud- 
son, pp. 266,267, [have quoted Mosheim, vol. I. chap L.,, 
who testifies, that this doctrine was invented for state and 
miittary purposes. And you seem yourself to admit, in 
your book, it was the fruit of poetic imagination. It 
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seems beyond all reasonable doubt, that the heathen hell 
was a human invention; and yet it is apparent, from 
your views of sheol, hades, tariarus, and gehenna, that 
your hell and theirs are substantially the same, as | have 
noticed in another place. 

In concluding my remarks on this section, permit me 
to ask—How many hells does your system require ? It 
is apparent, sheol and hades you consider substantially 
thesame,and I conclude, the tartaros or hellin them is one 
and the same. Itis the dungeon or infernal prison of 
hades or sheol. And it is your abode for naked, helpless, 
immaterial, immortal souls, between death and the resur- 
rection. But in section 3d, on the term hades, you told 
us, that this state ‘ will certainly cease, and be exchang- 
ed for another at the general resurrection.’ It is very 
evident from scripture, that sheol or hades is to be de- 
stroyed. See Hosea xii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 55—58. It 
appears then, that you must have some other hel after 
the general resurrection, or be without one altogether 
-after this period. I was inclined to think, that, like Dr 
Campbell and others, you made a hell of gehenna after 
the resurrection. If this be the state of the case, then 
your system requires at least two hells. But if you do 
not, then you are left without any hell when the general 
resurrection takes place. What then are your real opin- 
ions on this subject ? It is clear enough from your state- 
ments, that the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers made ge- 
henna a hell, but you do not affirm from them, on your 
own authority, nor on any other authority, that it is to be 
ahell after the resurrection ofthe dead. No, sir; observe 
what you say,—‘ The Jews of later date used the word 
gehenna to denote tartaros.’ Now, you know, tartaros 
is a part of hades, the dungeon, the infernal prison of 
hades ; and hades, you tell us, is to be destroyed at the 
general resurrection. After this it is to be no more. 
Thus it appears, from your following the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic writers, you are left without any hell after the 
general resurrection. lam unable to perceive, how you 
can avoid this result, from anything you have said in 
your book. By no other terms, except sheol, hades, tar- 
taros, and gehenna, have you attempted to prove, that 
there is a hell, . And who can deny, that the gehenxa of 
the Talmudic and Rabbinic writers, was the dartaros of 
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the heathen, a part of hades, which is to be destroyed, 
and be no more at the resurrection of all the dead. By 
following these blind guides, hoping they would help your 
cause, they have in the end ruined it. 

] come now to the last section of your book. It is 
styled ‘ general remarks,’ and contains six pages of mat- 
ter, chiefly in the way of address to the prejudices and 
passions of your readers. You commence by saying 

—‘ And now, in view of the results which the whole of 
the preceding investigations afford, what says the under- 
standing ? what says conscience 2? As we are parties 
concerned in this discussion, I am perfectly willing that 
the understandings and consciences of our readers de- 
cide between us. 

But you go on to say—‘ The question is not, what this 
or that fa iecdual may wish or deswre to be tia ; but, 
what have the sacred writers taught ? ‘This latter question 
can be answered in no satisfactory way, but by i inquiring 
what the language means, which they have employed. 
The meaning of this is surely to be made out by phi- 
lology, 1. e. by an investigation conducted agreeably to 
the principles of language ; not by philosophy, 2. e. by a 
priori speculations about the nature of God’s moral goy- 
ernment. And even in this latter method, if analogy is 
of any force, the question must be decided in the affir- 
mative with regard to future punishment. What earthly 
government ever existed, or can exist, without any pun- 
ishments ? Is there, then, a moral government of God 
as a spiritual bemg? Is there another world, where 
moral beings are to be governed?» If so,-who can ren- 
der it probable, even by a prior? argument, that there is 
no punishmentthere ?’? But Task you, sir,—-Who denies 
the moral government of God? or who wishes to render 
it probable, by a prior! argument, that there is no punish- 
ment in another world where moral beings are to be 
governed ? who wishes to establish this either by philo- 
sophy or analogy? You cannot accuse me of this, for 
I have come to the Bible with you, and the Bible is in- 
vestigated according to your own rules of seripture in- 
terpretation, I shall not very soon shun a discussion 
with you of this subject, by an appeal to the Bible. You 
can say, yourself, which of us, in this discussion, has 
appeaied most to Talmudic and Rabbinic writers in proof 
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of our opinions ; and which of us has stuck most close- 
iy to the Bible ; has made the fewest assertions ; taken 
most things for granted; has appealed the most fre- 
quently to the prejudices of the reader ; or, begged the 
question in debate from them. Let our readers judge, 
sir; let their understandings and consciences decide, 
which of us has treated this subject most in a philologi- 
cal and scriptural manner. Be assured, I am the last 
man who will shun your question—‘ What have the scrip- 
tures taught ?? I am sorry [have had so many instances 
to notice of your deviation from this mode of determining 
the question in discussion. 

But you ask the question—‘ What earthly government 
ever existed, or can exist, without any punishment ?’ 
I answer, None. And would say, if you can prove that 
under the moral government of God in ‘ another world,’ 
there are beings who sin and shall sin forever, 1 will grant 
to you that they will be punished to endless duration. I 
allow you to use analogy, philology, or theology, to prove 
this,—only let it be proved. Let it be remembered, that 
you have got to prove, that wmmortal beings are to sin to 
endless duration. Indeed if such beings sin, I do not see 
but they must go on to sinand also suffer to endless du- 
ration ; for I do not find the scriptures speak of any change 
to the better, ever taking place on immortal bewgs. But 
it appears from your statements, that God cannot have a 
moral government in another world, unless a part of such 
immortal beings are rendered miserable—‘ without relief 
and without end.’ This, you solemnly assert, God is to 
do with a part of his rational offspring ; and this I pre- 
sume you think is a part of his moral government. Your 
immortal sinners in hell, ‘miserable without relief and 
without end,’ are still under the moral government of 
God. I demand, then, that you talk no more about the 
Bible, as being your only test of truth in matters of re- 
ligion, until you lay aside your appeals to Talmudic and 
Rabbinic writers ; ; to the prejudices ind passions of your 
readers ; and prove this plainly and simply from the Bible. 

In your next paragraph you say —‘ But owr question is 
with the Bible. Does this reveal a place of future pun- 
ishment ¢ ‘To say that this is absurd, or impossible, is 
only to prejudge the question without examining it. The 
results of a philological examination of the scriptures, are, 
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that a place of punishment after death is disclosed by the 
sacred writers, and by the Saviour of men. I am well 
aware that this is contradicted and denied. But then 
neither contradiction nor denial, in this case, springs from 
philology, but from inclination, wishes, philosophy, or pre- 
judice. Ifthis be not so, why is not philology arrayed, 
in all its proper strength, against the idea that there is a 
place of future punishment ? Who has done this? Efow 
is it to be done? All the examples in the scriptures, of 
the various words above examined, are produced in these 
Essays. There is no concealment. I trust there is no 
attempt to, pervert or fritter away their obvious meaning. 
I am certain there is no such design, on my part. Let 
them be philologically and critically set aside, or shown 
to be erroneously interpreted, and, so far as | am con- 
cerned, I promise to institute de novo another examination.’ 
On this quotation you must permit me to ask— 
ist. Who refuses to bring the question at issue to the 
Bible ? Who declines settling this question with you by 
a. LAW beee examination of the scriptures? Not I, 
for it is to this very mode of settling the question, I 
ee to bring you. It is by this very mode you must 
settle it with me ; for [ care nothing about your appeals 
to Talmudic and Rabbinic writers.. And as to your as- 
sumptions, and assertions,.and appeals to the passions 
and prejudices of your readers, I care just as little. 
2d. 1 have denied, and do now explicitly deny, that 
the Bible reveals any—‘ pluce ah future.endless punish- 
ment.’ But, sir, was my denial of this, merely calling it 


—‘absurd or impossible ?? Or, was it, what vou calle 


‘to prejudge the question without examining it : ?? Thave 
not the least consciousness, that my denial of this, springs 
from—‘ inclination, wishes, philosophy, or prejudice,’ as 
you assert. Some attempt was made in my former publi- 
cations, and is again made in the preceding pages, to array 
philolog y ‘ against the idea, that there is a place of future 
pdpishment, > If have not arrayed it—‘n oll us proper 
sirength,’ enough has at least been done, to anduce you— 
to institute de novo another examination.’ But if you 
are not satisfied, let us try again. 

3d. But you assert— The results of a philological ex- 
amination of the scriptures, are, that a place of punishment 
after death is disclosed by the sacred writers, and by the 
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Saviour of men.’ But what, sir, is the amount of your 
philological labors, even by your own showing ? You 
selected five texts under sheol, out of the sixtyfour texts 
in which it occurs, and begged very hard of your readers 
to grant, that these five texts might probubly teach a place 
of punishment after death. But with the same breath 
you confessed, that they were susceptible of another inter- 
pretation. Your philological examination of hudes is still 
worse ; for out of eleven texts where this term occurs, 
one text, and that in a parable too, is the only instance, 
where you allege it means a place of punishment after 
death. This, sir, is rather slender ground for a philolo- 
gist to build on. As to the term tartaros, you furnished 
some additional evidence of the correctness of my views 
of 2 Peter ii. 4, the only place in the Bible where this 
term occurs. And, as to your philological examination 
of the term gehenna, it is the worst cf all. The sense 
you attach to it, is not derived from its usage in the Old 
Testament, but in opposition to it. It is derived from the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic writers. Besides, you grossly 
misrepresent the sense which Universalists attach to the 
term gehenna, though their sense of it in the New, is 
derived from the Old Testament. Boast who may—you 
ought to be silent, respecting your philological examina+ 
tion of these words, as designating a place of punishment 
after death. 

The remainder of your book is chiefly taken up in re- 
peating arguments already considered, and in powerful 
appeals to the passions and prejudices of your readers. 
One or two things only require some notice. Ist. You 
say, ‘I address those who acknowledge the scriptures as 
the source of their faith.’ The scriptures, sir, are so 
much the source of my faith, that I look on your appeals 
to Talmudic and Rabbinic authority, no better than if 
you had quoted The Koran ; nor do I view your notions 
derived from the heathen, in any better light. Nor do I 
humbly beg of my readers to grant, that I have probably 
made out my case, or make any efforts to enlist their pas- 
sions and prejudices in my favor. No, sir, I have stated 
the evidence against your views, as it appeared to me, 
and leave the reader to judge for himself. 

2d. You say—‘it may be well to notice one more alle- 
gation, which has of late been strongly insisted on and 
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greatly confided in, by many who wish the doctrine to be 
true which denies that there is any future punishment. 
In substance it is this ; viz. that inasmuch as hades and 
sheol, tartaros and.gehenna, designate either imaginary re- 
gions which are suppesed to be subterranean, or else lit- 
‘erally the valley of Hinnom at Jerusalem ; it follows of 
course, that no real place of future punishment is named 
in the scriptures ; and if no place is pointed out, then we 
have reason to conclude that there is none.’ Ifyou here 
refer to my first Inquiry ; and if you declined an open 
attack on the facts and arguments 1 adduced in proof of 
my opinions ; it is not very honorable in you, to misrep- 
resent them. Who, that has read it, will say, that I 
beheve g: henna means only the valley of Hinnom ?. You 
said, p. 107, respecting those who deny future punish- 
ment, ‘to those who do not acknowledge this I am not 
addressing myself.’ On the contrary, you considered 
us ‘skepitcs.’ But here you condescend to address us. 
What arguments do you then use to convince us of our 
error ? : 

You say— The laws of our Commonwealth declare, 
that the man who commits murder shall be punished with 
death, 7. e. with hanging by the neck until death super- 
vene. Now these same laws have nowhere said, in what 


place the gallows for hanging a murderer shall be erected ; | 


nor even that any shall be erected. Suppose then I de- 
duce from this, the conclusion, that a murderer will not be 
punished, because no place for his execution is designated, 
In reasoning thus, I do just what is done, when conclu- 
sions such as | am now examining, are made. Supposing 
it to be fact, that the Bible has nowhere named the place 
in which future punishment will be inflicted ; does this 


even touch the question, whether there will be any future. 


punishment ? An answer to this is altogether superflu- 
ous. But the assumption itself is as ungrounded as the 
argument. In proof of this, I must refer the reader to 
the preceding pages. It is labor worse than lost, then, 
to publish books to. prove that there is no future punish- 
ment, by such an ungrounded and manifestly erroneous 
argument as this.’ On this I ask, Ist, What books do 
you here refer to ? Conscience I presume will answer— 
i refer to your publications. Why, then, I ask, did you 
not openly attack them, and meet the question in the 
shape I have presented it ? , 
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‘2d. But ifmy arguments are so monifestly erroneous, 
‘were not you very idle, to notice my publications in any 
manner whatever ? You here speak, as if I had used only 
one argument, and it is manifestly erroneous. What then 
is it? It is—‘that the Bible has nowhere named the 
place in which future punishment will be inflicted.’ To 
show that my argument is erroneous, you reason. by 
analogy from the laws of our Commonwealth, which no- 
where have said—‘inwh:t plece the gallows fer hang- 
ing a murderer shall be erected ; nor even that any shall 
be erected.” But I thought you were opposed to all ar- 
guments drawn from analogy, philosophy, etc. Well; 
seeing you do reason in this way, L take you on your 


own ground. Produce, then, anv Jaw which God ever 


gave to man, the penalty of which is end/css punis/iment 
after death. You shall have no difficulty from me, in 
contending about the plice where this punishment is to 
be inflicted, if you only produce the law, which has such 
a penalty annexed to it. Ifyou can produce such a law, 
it will not only touch the quesiton, but it will settle the 
question between us. But such a law you have not pro- 
duced, and I am confident you cannot produce it. 

3d. Are you willing to allow, ‘that the Bible has no- 
where named the p/. ce, in which future punishment. will 
be inflicted?’ Why not? for you say—‘ supposing it to 
be a fact—does this even touch the question ?’? Let this 
then be laid aside, for why encumber ourselves with that 
which does not touch the question ? Do tell. us what then 
will touch it ; for your argument, drawn from the laws of 
the Commonwealth, does not, unless you adduce the law 
of God, which has the penalty of endless punishment an- 
nexed.to it. But your whole book shows how anxious 
you are to establish from sheol, hades, tartares, and ge- 
henna, the place where future endless punishment is to be 


_ Inflicted. 


Ath. But why overlook a great body of facts and argu- 
ments, | adduced against your doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment ? Your readers, for anything you have said, must 
conclude I had only one solitary argument, and this you 
tell them is ‘ manifest’y erroneous.’ But every intelligent 
reader of my publications knows, that your book is alla 
flash in the pan, if you took aim at them. Your labor is 
a great deal worse than lost, for intelligent men will say, 
your attempt to refute my books and establish endless 
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punishment, is not more successful than the attempts 
made by Mr Sabine and Dr Allen. 

But you say—‘ One moreremark, and I have done, for 
the present. Let the sober inquirer, who wishes to know 
the truth, review the meaning of aton and aimios, and 
ask, whether the probability that future punishment will 
be endless, does not mount so high, that to call it in ques- 
tion is unreasonable and hazardous ? And if so, then to 
believe in the salvation of all men, and to live in such a 
manner as those usually do who thus believe, is pre- 
sumptuous beyond the power of human language to ex- 
press. If Universalists are in the right, we who believe 
in a doctrine very different from theirs, are nevertheless 
just as safe as they. We need not concern ourselves to 
examine whether we are in the right or in the wrong as 
to opinion, since there can be no difference in the result. 
But if we are in the right, and they mistake fundamen- 
tally the meaning of God’s word ; and mistake it through 
the spirit of unbelief, and through desire to live without 
that self-control and self-denial which the Gospel de- 
mands on penalty of everlasting death ; then what is to 
be the end of all this?’ A few remarks on this quotation, 
and I am done, for the present. 

Ist. Let the sober inquirer judge between us, having 
read both sides, whether aion and atonvos express endless 
duration of punishment. Or, whether it is ‘ unreason- 
able and hazardous’ to call it in question. On this, and 
on your using the phrase ‘ everlasting death,’ I have said 
enough in my first Letter. It is obvious enough here, 
that you are not concerned about the question—what is 
truth ? No, nor with the honor of God’s character ; for 
you deem it the safest course, to believe he will render a 
part of his rational offspring ‘ miserable without relief and 
without end.’ Besides, if there is to be no difference in 
the result, still you think it best to err on the safe side ; 
by thus misrepresenting His character, driving some to 
madness, others to suicide, and all to much terror and 
dismay, by your endless hell torments. But remember, 
sir, the question between you and me simply is—what 
saith the scriptures ? And this is to be determined, not 
by ‘inclination, wishes, philosophy, prejudice, @ priors 
arguments, but by pizlology.’? But I have a few ques- 
tions to ask you. Is it the belief in your hell torments, 
which is to make a difference in the result ? And is it 
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the want of faith in your doctrine of hell torments, which 
leads Universalists to live as you say they do? This you 
plainly intimate. But if you are correct, sir, how hap- 
pened it, that endless hell torments were preached .in 
the heathen world, until morals were preached out of the 
world? And how do you account for it, that many or- 
thodox people, believers in endless misery, are as bad in 
their morals as any Universalist can be? But I ask fur- 
ther, is your personal self-control and self-denial, pro- 
duced through fear, that God will send you to endless 
hell'torments? If it is, of what value is your morality, 
or why ought it to produce any difference in the result ? 
until you know the grace of God, which teacheth to deny 
-ungodliness and worldly lusts, I hope you will not be- 
come a Universalist. If it is the mere dread of endless 
misery which produces your holiness, who can tell how 
licentious you might be, if this restraint was removed ? 
And will it not require eternal torments, even in heaven, 
to keep you decently moral there? But I hope better 
things of Professor Stuart, though I thus speak. I have 
no idea, that you have much fear of going to hell any 
more than I have, or if you were to become a Universal- 
ist to-morrow, you would become worse in your morals. 
But I must ask once more—Do you believe it is the de- 
sign of God by the Gospel, to save men from endless mis- 
ery in a future state ? If you do, permit me to say, I can 
find no such salvation mentioned in the Bible. 

2d. Iam truly sorry, sir, if argument was not at hand, 
that you have supplied its place by personal reflections 
on the character of Universalists. You say they live— 
‘ without that selfcontrol and self-denial which the gos- 
pel demands on pain of everlasting death.’ And if is— 
“through the spirit of unbelief, and through a desire’ so 
to live, ‘ they mistake fundamentally the meaning of God’s 
word.’ It is deeply to be deplored, sir, in any man, be- 
long to what sect he may, that his conversation should 
not be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ. Belong to 
what sect he may, let him profess what he may, unless 
in a good degree he adorns his profession, he has little 
or no claim to the christian name. Christianity would 
appear to better advantage without him. Here I wish to 
stop ; but when you make invidious comparisons, between 
the morals of your own sect and Universalists, I must 
add a remark or two more. I am sorry to, say, many 
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professed Universalists live just as you have asserted, 
But this is also the case with many in your own sect, and 
in all sects around us. Nor am I aware, that Universal- 
ists in their morals, are worse than your sect, according 
to their numbers. If but one half of the facts are true, 
which Mr Whitman states in his book, there is not a more 
ungodly, hypocritical sect in the land, than yourown. I 
hope, for the honor of God and religion, you will be able 
to show that they are false accusations. But passing 
this, i must be permitted to say, it does not look very 
much like self-control and self-denial in your sect, and 
some of the pious leaders of it too, to live at the rate of 
two or three thousand dollars per annum, and delude a 
poor industrious girl, to give her necklace, her ring, or a 
few cents, to save the immortal souls of the poor heathen. 
If this be self-contro] and self-denial, in my opinion it 1s 
a very contemptible kind of it. But, it is I believe a 
fact, that Universalists have a better faculty of self-con- 
trol fee self-denial, to keep out of the state’s prison, than. 
believers in endless hell torments. The investigation 
was made in the Auburn Prison, and the result was, if my 
memory serves me correctly, not a Universalist was found 
among its inmates. Sut I must say, it is my opinion, 
that neither believing Universalism nor. endless misery 
simply, is that which produces a truly moral life. No—it 
is the Gospel of the grace of God being understood and 
believed ; for a mere empty profession of either doctrine, 
still leaves the man dead in trespasses and sins. 

To conclude. It drops out here, and in other places of 
your book, that the ‘ lake of fire’ mentioned in the book 
of Revelation, is your endless hell after the resurrection 
of the dead. You say—‘ dreadful beyond the power of 
language to describe, beyond what any human mind can 
possibly conceive, must be the condition of those who will 
finally be cast into the lake of fire, whach is the second death, 
and there be tormented with the beast and the false pro- 
phet day and night, ForEver anp EvER.’ Ihave a few 
remarks on this subject, which have lain by me in a rough 
sta‘e for several years, and whenever you are at leisure 
to discuss this point, I am ready to produce them. 

I am yours, 
- Respectfully, 
W. BALFOUR. 
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ERRATA. ‘Sa 
p. 15, line 18 from bottom, for how read nor ; p. 45, line 15 from top, for on 
read or; p. 78, line first, omit not; p.106, line 22 from top, after the words, 
The Egyptians did,’ omit the word not ; p. 127, line 8 from top, before mean read Jj 
p- 198, line 5 from top, for good read sheol ; and next line, for sheol read goed. 
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